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PREFACE. 


The period fixed by the Punjab Government for the com- 
pilation of the Gazetteer of the Province hang limited to twelve 
months, the Editor has not been able to prepare any original 
matter for the present work ; and his duties have been confined 
to throwing the already e-jnsting material into shape, supple- 
menting it as fiir as possible by contributions obtained firom 
district odicccft, paring tha ds;a& thconghtha^ess, rircnkting 
it for revision, altering it in accordance with the corrections 
and suggestions of revising officers, and printing and issuing 
the final edition. 

The material available in print for the Gazetteer of this dis- 
trict consisted of the Settlement Reports, and a draft Gazetteer 
compiled^ between 1870 and 1874 hy Mr. F. Cunningham, 
Barrister-at-Law. Notes on certain points have been supplied 
by district officers } while the report on the Census of 1881 has 
been utilised. Of the present volume, Section A of Chap. V 
(General Administration), and the -whole of Chap. VI (Towns), 
have been for the most part supplied by the Deputy Commis- 
sioner ; Section A of Chap. HI (Statistics of Population) has 
been taken from the Census Report ; while here and there, 
and especially in the matter of ancient history, passages 
have been extracted from Mr. Cunningham’s compilation 
already referred to. But, with these exceptions, the great 
mass' of the text has been taken almost, if not quite verbally, 
from Colonel Davies’ Settlement Report of the district. 

The report in question was written in 1866, and neces- 
sarily affords somewhat inadequate material for an account 
of the district as it stands at present. No better or fuller 
material, however, was either available or procurable -within 



tlic lime nlioTVcd. But when llic district again comes under 
settlement, a second and more complete edition of tliis Gazetteer 
will l)e prepared ; and mcnnwliilc the present edition will serve 
the useful purpose of collecting nnd piihlisliing in n syste- 
matic form, information wliich had hefore been scaltered, and 
part unpublished. 

The draft edition of this Gazellccr has liecn rensed by 
Colonel Davies, Colonel Corb^-n, Mr. Frizellc and Hr. JIaco- 
nachic, and by the Irrigation Department so far as regards 
the canals of the district. The Deputy Cominissloncr is rc.spon- 
sihlo for the spelling of vernacular names, whicli has been fixed 
throughout by bun in accordance with the prescribed system 
of transliteration. 


The Emron. 
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SHAHPUR 


CHAPTER I. 


THE DISTRICT. 

Tho Shahnur district is the soutlicrnmost of the four districts of Chapter I. 

- the BAwalpitidi division, and lies between north latitude 31® 32’ and Ti»c»ZrTi 
32® 42'. and cast longitude 71° 37' and 73® 24*. It is bounded on the 
north by the ^clum which senarates it from the Pind -Dndan Khin General ticscription 
taJtsil, and by the TaUgnng laml of the Jliclum district, on tho cost 
by the Giijrat district, and by tho Ghenab which separates it from 
Gujranwila, on tlio south by the Jhang district, and on the west nijd 
north-west by tho districts of Dora Ismail Khan and Banmi. It is 
dhided into throe iahsils, of which that of Bhcra lies to the cast 
and comprises so much of the cis-Jhelum portion of the district ns 
lies opposite Pind Dadnn IClidn. Of the remainder of the district 
tlie cts-Jiielum portion constitutes the Sh&hpur, and tho trans-Jliclum 
iwrtion the Ifliushab iahsd. 

Some lending statistias regarding tho district and tho several 
into which it is diridod arc grivon in Table No. I on the oppo- 
site page. TIjo district contains one town of more tlmn 10,000 souls, 
viz., Bnero with a population of 13,103. Tho ndministrativo head- 
quarters arc situated at SliAlipur near thc^ bank of the river 
.Ihcltim, in the centre of the district Shahpur stands 
7tii in order of area and 24lh in order of po]>ulation among 
the 32 districts of the prorince, comprising 440 per cent of the 
total area, 2’23 per cent of the totil population, and 2’12 per 

cent of tho «ir- 
ban population 
ofBritish terri- 
tonr. The lati- 
tude, longitude, 
and height in 

feet above the sea of the principal places in the district arc shown 
in the margin. 

Extending as it does from the river Clicnab to the Salt Range, aoiiDml fcalntci. 
and including portions of those meuntains, the district^ though for 
tho most p.'irt plain, presents more than one variation of soil and cli- 
mate. On either side of the Jhclum, which divides tho di.striet 
into two near]}' equal portioaa, stretch wide plains nt present barren, 
or productive only of a course growth of brushwood. Much, how- 
ever, of this area i-s composed of good soil only retpnring irrigation to 
make it productive of fine crops ; indeed, if we except the (hal of tho 
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CHAP. I.-— TJin nisnua'. 

Simlh-Sagar Donb, tliere is HUlc land that would not repay tlio 
lahour of tlio luisbandm.aii, conld he hut procure water at a moderate 
cost. As it, however, some 8S per cent, of (he area is inn state of 
nature ; while in the southern half of the district, cultivation is for 
the nio^ part coiidned to a strip of land varyinpf from 3 to 1.5 miles 
in width alonp the hanks of the Clienith and .Ihclurn rivers. Thn 
nnwt imporiniit phj-sical suh-divisions of the district arc, the Salt 
UniiRe in the north, the valleys of the Jlieliim and Chenfib, and the 
nlnins between tliosc riverennd between tlicdhehim and theS.'iUllanjrc. 
The cbnmcteristicH of these two plains arc \ridcly different, tbougli 
both are barren and nnprodnetive. The desert portion of the southern 
plain is termed the Intr ; tho corresponding tract north of the Jliclnm 
Ls known as the (lutl. 

t At first sight it would seem th.al there is little to describe in 
this ])art of I lie district, so much of .sninenc's is there in (ho geneml 
aspect of the country; but closer obscrr.ation reveals featun's worth 
noting, h'irsf, (here is the gi'iienil slope upwards from (he low 
cultivated lands to the high nnd dry expanse of the bar. Tlio ascent, 
thongli of course common to both .Mdes of the Doab, is far from 
nnifonn. Tn places it is so gradual ns to be alinast innN'iTOpfible, tbo 
fact revealing it.self to the traveller inlniul only by the innreaso of 
waste and jungle, and tho decrease of life nnd "cultivation. In others 
the transition is so abrupt as to 1 ki almost startling. Tho latter is tho 
case on tho Jheliim at intervals from (hcbonmlary ofOiijratwcstwanl 
to Shflhpnr; hut after Icavaiig this point, a marked change fakes place, 
the bolt of cult ivnlion rapidij* increasing from three or four miles, 
the average width hitherto, to two or three (itun.s as much by Uio 
time tho .southern boundary of the district is re.achcd. Again, on 
the side of the (Ihcnab tho rise in the surface level is more gradual 
than on that ofthc Jhelnm, and nsn conseipioiice, cultivation extends 
further inland along the former river. The peoplo aecmnit for this 
by aftirmiiig tlmt the river iUa'lf, nt no very reniolo jicriod, flowed 
considerably to thn west of its present course ; and (he esplanalion 
is proh. ably correct, .as the remains of wimt appears to have been the 
former bcil of the stre.am.* or nt least ofa vciy' iniiiort.aiit branrh, ani 
still jilainly MVible, winding along nt distance.s varying from .ri-x to 
fen miles, "nlinost iinndlel to (Im pre-sent conrso of tlui river. It ni.ay 
also be worth noting tlmt, on thn illielnni side, thn otherwise eonti- 
iinous rise of the laud m intcrnipted in the most c.apricious niniiner 
by a seric.s of abrupt depn‘*-sions. These nre met with at inter\-als of 
two or three miles, nnd extend in places to distances of not b'<s limn 
(iftccii miles from the present position of the liver, of which (hey 
also were, prohahly nt one time. hraiicUes. I'Vom the.eo nnd other 
indicntioii.s thero’is rc.oson to believe tlmt both fhc.so rivers Imvo 
been gradually reecdiiig from their original jmsitions, tho oim t6 tho 
east, the other to the west. 

Tho zone.s of eiiltivntion, on both sides of this DoAh,nro divided 
by the ]icop1o into the hithdr nnd tho -nnHa. The fonnor is tho 
allurial tract iinmcdiatoly bonloriiig on tho rivers. It contains tho 

• Kiintvn li.v llic ii.aino Jluilhi iiai or olJ sta'iira ,• Hie Lnhuro road ciOMCS it 
liclncun IfliaglAuwAla ntid liaAsin, 
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CHAP. I.— THE DISmiCT. 


finest villages ; almost cvmy acre of it is under cultivation'diiring tho 
ralti har\’cst, and little or no irrigation is required to bring its lux- 
uriant crops to maturity. Tho latter is the atrip of country lying 
bebreen the 7(t//nzrnnd the bar, beyond the fertilizing influence of 
the inundations of the river, yet not so far os to render artifidal 
imgation unprofitable. Tillage in this tract may be said to be en- 
tirely dependent on wells, water is found at distances voiying from 3b 
to 50 feet from tho surface, and both spring and autumn crops are 
grown. Villages, ns might bo expected are fewer, smaller, and, 
as a rule, notin such flourishing condition ns those in tlio moro 
favoured tracts bordering on the rivers. 

The space inten'ening between these belts of cultivation is 
ocaipicd by an expanse of jungle kno%vn bjrthe genoric title of tho 
hdr. No lengthened description of this inhospitable region is re- 
quired, ns, in its principal features, it closely resembles tho allied 
tracts in the Bcchna and BariDoabs. As before stated, the soil is 
good ; butwater is so far from the surface,* that irrigation Horn wells 
would be too expensive for adoption were even tho miter sweet; ns 
a rule, however, this is not the case, and the utmost that is over 
nttcihptedin the war of tillage, is the raising of an occasional rain 
crop in hollows, which, from receiving the surface drainage, arc, in 
farotimblo seasons, Itopt sufficiently moist to allow of tho ripening 
of tho crops. But the main use to which tho bar is put is ns a 
pasture ground for cattle, immense herds of which are to bo found 
roaming at will through these prairie jungles, and in ordinarj* seasons, 
finding ample sustenance in the rich crops of gnu’s which spring up 
after rain. Population is scanty and villages iicrc few, and sepamted 
from each other by great distance.^. 

In a region so gcncmlly arid, tree-vegetation is ns a matter of 
course vciy’ limited, and such ns is to be met with is confined to 
the more hardy vnriotic.s, those which require compnrativcly little 
moisture for their spontaneous growth. Accordingly, wo find that 
the only trees indigenous to this district ore the Uikar (Acacia 
Arahica), the ber {ZyzynlMs jiijnha), and the fnnish (Tamnrix 
i-ndica) in tho low iands; ond in tho bar, tho bor/il or wild caper, 
(Cnrqtaria aphylln), the jand (Prosapia apicigrra) and tho pila 
{Snlvadom oleoidcs) ; thc.so latter fonn a deaic jungle in wliich tho 
jdhi largely prcdominatc.s. In addition to the foregoing, in favour- 
able situations near tho rivers and by the sides of wells, may ho 
fmmd specimens of the shMiam {Dalhcrgm si'ssoo), smis ( Acacia 
cirtifi) and other kinds ; but they are nowlicrc to be seen in any 
numbers, and the probability is that they arc not of natural growth, 
lluch has been done, since our occupation of the countr}', to promote 
the growth of useful trees, and cvciy day the results arc becoming 
moro apparent. 

The northern half is by far the most interesting portion of tho 
district, containing ns it docs such varieties of sccnuiy and climate, 
such contrasts of soil, vegetation, and natural aapabilitics. Tho 
lowlands along the right bank of the Jliclum have little to distin- 
guish them from the corresponding tract on the opposite bank of 
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4. CHAP. I.— THE DISTBICT. 

llio river but on Icawng tIie«o an<l moving inkiitl, nil rc?enib)nnce 
to tbo country Koufb of the river censea. Lottkingto tltc »ortli,a 
hard level plain, in places iiuprcgimtctl until rail, and throughout 
nhnoat devoid of vegetation, oceunies the foregnumd ; bevond it 
extends n zone of a few miles of cultivation, and the view Is shut 
in hy n bamer of nigged and apparently bjirren hills; while on 
turning to the cast and south, is scon an intenoinnblc plain, tbo 
Foil of which, chmiring from Ihn hard clav of the mohlr to the .■eind 
of the f/ml, gradually losca itself in the fmrirou. Th*' area includ- 
ed within this general dascription is made up of three strongly 
marked natural divisions : (l) Inc Salt Bange; (2) the cultivated 
plains along the liase of these bills, sub-divided popularly into the 
mnhdr and dandai and (3) the thal Each of those deserves 
Fcparato notice. 

The portion of the chain of hills called the Salt Range, in- 
cluded witliiii the limitsS of this district, commences nt the xill.-igc 
of Pndhrar on tho cast, and ends on the west at tbo Saknsar hill, 
the liiglio.st peak in the range, a t 0 f. 1 l length of alKPiit forty niilcs. 
At it.s narrowest part, opposite Katha, the range docs not cxcccsl 
eight mile.s in width ; but from this iwinl it rapidly incrca.«?.s, f}l) 
nt Jnbbi the iutorral between the plain-s on both .sides cannot be 
Je.Vi than twenty Jiiilc.s; thence it narrows again rapidly, mid the 
cxteninl ridgc.s on both side.s of tho range, clodng round the S6n 
valley, unite and form tho Sakesat hill. The area lietwecn these 
limits is ninilo up of a nninbor of rock-bound alluvial ba‘in«, of 
which the lnigo.st, the Sun and the Khabaki valjeyR, occupy tho 
northcni half of tho range, while tho lower jiortion i.s cul up into 
a iiunibor of vciy diminutive vallop and glens, by a succe-s-sion of 
limestone ridges and their coimectiug spurs. Of the.se, the Patial 
and Sakosar mountains, with Uic intormedi.ite chain of lower hill.", 
form tho centnd watershed, is.suing from which the surplus drainage 
passes off to the sniilh into riic plains below, but to tho nortti. 
liiidiiig no outlet, it t'ollc'cls in the lowest parts of the vallcy.s and 
there forms lakes. In this part of tlm range, them are thme of' 
these slioef.s of water, of which tbo Ueh/ili lako, or Sniiimular n.s it 
IB c.alled, is by far tho lamest ; of tho other two, one is situated 
between tho villnge.s of Khal^ki nnd Maitlwfd, .and tho other in 
front of tho siiioll village of Jalilar. The southern fare of tlie range 
exhibits a very rugged and broken uppcnrancc, its distorted strata, 
rent cHfl's, mid huge deUichcd inn-ws of rock telling plainly of tho ■ 
violouco of tho commotion which must have ntfended the birth of 
the.io hills. Tho irregularity of tho outliiio on this side is further 
incrca-scd by the occurrence of a Sticccs-sion of deep inJontationpf, 
through which the surplus waters of the rango cmpt 3 ’ themselves 
into the plains below. But on the nortli, the contour of tho hills 
is for the most part smooth nhd undulating, 'ami tho descent into 
tho plains of Pnkktiar and TaUgang easy and gradual. 

Tho .sccncty of tho Salt Raugo throughout is nloasing, in places 
is grand nnd piclnrosquc; nnd its hills and vnilejM, situated at 
clovnlions varjiiig from 2,1500 to 15,000 feet above the .sc.i-levcl, 
e.njoy n climate many dcgree.s cooler .than that of tho plains, nnd not 
unlike that of Kashmir. The soil, formed of the gradual disintogra- 
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tion of the . limestone and sandstone rocks of which the upper OhapterL 

• surface of the range is chiefly composed, is exceedingly fertile, and 

its powers are being constantly renovated by fresh deposits of ® 

alluvium brought 'down by the torrents whiwi discharge into the The Salt Range, 
vallej^ the dramage fiom the surrounding hills. Cultivation here is 
' almost entirely dependent on rain ; but owing to the 'comparative 
coolness of the climate, which by reducing the evaporation from the 
sur&ce economises ^e supply of>moist^, the crops in ordin^y 
seasons ripen witHdut the want of artificial irrigation bemg 
felt; so much is this the case, that it is a common saying among the 
. people that the rabi crop in the Siin valley (the richest and largest 
in the range) has never been known to fiul.‘ These hills, moreover, 
are not without the Attractive influence on clouds which similar 
masses exert elsewh^, and as a consequence the fall of rain in the 
range is far greater than in the plains to. the south ; this fact of 
course materially contributes to the stability of its cultivation. 

The vegetation on the southern face is of the scantiest descrip- Vegetation of Salt 
tion, being confined to a few stunted phvMhi trees (Acaoia modesta) Range, 
and the aalsolas and other plants peculiar to soils impregnated with 
salt. In the interior of the range, however, a notable change in this 
respect is observable, for, although it is nowhere well wooded, yet 
trees of many kinds are to-be met with in considerable numbers, 
and, the hill-sides are everywhere green with bushes of the bog 
myrtle (Dodonea hvmnamiiana) and a plant (Adfiatoda yaasica) 
called by the natives hahekar. Trees of all hardy kinds will grow 
luxuriantly in the valleys, but as a rule all have been cleared away 
to give room for cultivatioiL The trees which are found in the 
greatest numbers and appear indigenous, are the wild olive (ka£), 
the phvldhi above spoken of, the common Indian mulberry, and the 
hummer {Orewia bdtdafolia,) A great number of other varieties 
are to bo seen as single trees, here and there in the beds of torrents, 
or by the side of watercourses. _ The ahisham thrives well in the 
valleys, without, however, attaining to any great size, but the 
climate is too cold for the ai/raa. 

The plains extending along the base of the Salt Bange, known The moMr and 
to the people as the vwhdr, present a marked and disagreeable dauda, 
contrast to the valleys abova A fertile strip of alluvial land from 
. three to four miles in width, slopes rapidly away from the h^lls, 
closely intersected by the beds of torrents. It is succeeded by 

• level plcdns, in places impregnated with salt, and barren, in others 

formed of good culturable soil The only approach to vegetation 
consists of AartJ bushes thinly distributed over the surface, with here 
and there trees of the and After varieties grmving in the 
beds of torrents. Tillage is almost exclusively confined to the 
upper portion (the mohdr proper), the land there being of better 
" qualify and in quantity more than sufficient for the wants of the 
inhabitants ; the lower part (the,, darula) is chiefly used by the 
villagers as pasture grounds for cattle. ' , - 

The most important streams of this tract are, the Vahi which Streams, 
debouches on to the plains near the village of Katha; the Surakka 
which waters the fine estates of Jabbi and Dhokri ; and the Dhodha, 
which, .after receiving J;he,4ainage-from Sakesar and the hills round 
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Chapter L Amb, forl51ix''s iho lands of the harder Tilln;;e of Kiri Golewsili. 

_ "T^, Hut (he many elmnnols hy which the dniinugc of the Salt Ihingo 

jjcscnpuvc. i, pomliieted into the plains," the first named is ilm only one that 
holds n constant snpjily of water. 

Senrcily ol (re«1 The scarcity of pood water is one of the mnrhed cliaractericth s 
waicr In the »wA<!r. jjjajrjct. The fiprinps of pood water which here 

and there aa' to he found trieklinp out of the clefts of the PK-ks 
above, become in their passage thronph the, inferior salt strata so 
lirackish, tis to he quite unfit for ii«e by either men or animals ; and 
the subsoil everywhere tlirouplmnt this tract is so thorouplily irn- 
prepnnled with s.aliiie matter, that all ntfemjits to ohtiiin plnwl’ water 
nv means of wells Imvo hitherto failed. Ifenco the pofmTatii.n are 
driven tii sfori' up supplies of this uccessun* of life in tanks, hut the 
heal, increased by radiation from the adjacimt Ti>el:s, is so iiitense 
that not infrequi'iitly the<o reser\-oirs dry nj) before they can Ivi ro- 
iilenidiod ; when this occurs the people an* put to preai straits, 
fiavinp oden to perform a daily journey of many miles (o obtain 
water siinieiont for themselves and their rattle. It niay he added 
that (hc.se tanks aix* in dwminiimtely u.<cd hy fiien ami animals, 
and licnec in eoiirFe of time the water becomes so iinpim' ns (•> he 
of fruitful soiiree a discaM*. of which piinea-worin is not Iho le:e-t 
distressinp. ns it is the nio«t cmnmnn lV>nn. 

TJic Vuil, In eoinmon juirlanec, the enlin!expan«e of countiy south of Urn 

Salt Rnnpe, Iw yoiid the infliietice of the rivers, is caHml tho tfuU ; 
hut in S|ieakinp iiioro discriminntiiiplv, llii« wort! is no'd to indirato 
that portion of the dhtricl whk;h is situated smith of the road from 
Khusliah to Dera Ismail Khfni. A cnsnal observer would s.ay of lliis 
dronty repioii, that it r»‘.'emWes nothing so much ns an niipn- (sei, 
Kirid-iiills being snhslitnled for waves ; and to a eerlain extent the 
I'Pinark would he tnic of a portion of (he (I‘»{ ; ami yet such : a de- 
srriplion would convey a ^eIT imjierfect notion of the country known 
by this nanu'.for it leaves nut siime important features, without whieli 
(he skeleli i.s wanting in truth, and degeiienite.s into a caricalniv. 
To render the likeness complete, we must mid that (he wiiM's or 
hillocks of .sand jMi-ssess (his iH?ciilinrity ; I hut they all run in one direc- 
tion, north-west and .'•outh-east ; that in the intervals Imtwceu these 
waves occur patches ofhnnl soil, which iinKhiro pood crojw of grass; 
while tJie whole siirfncn iscovcretl by stunted bushes. Kor is this 
all ; the general sandy mid undulali’iig character of the Uutl is in 
places hrakeii by long stretches of jierfcctly level ground (called 
jmlii), which under artitieiat irrigation product' oA'collent crops. 
One of thc.so beH.s occurs west of Knrpiir, mid extcmLi without a 
break a.s far n,s Mtiraflargarh : its average width in (his district is 
nhoiit twti miles. Here tho best villagc.s are to be found, mid 
(hronghont the t/ia{ itisonly inthe jiutti' Uint ina.st»ury wells nro 
to ho met with. 

Vcgctnilon ol tlis The vegetation of (bo consists nlraast entirely of low 
Thai, hriisliwood mid graasc.s, Tho few trees may bo counto'd on the 
fingers, nml, with rnro exceptions, nro to be fimnd only xmind villages. 
The her seems to ho tho only tree that survives in any iininhora the 
Bcorehing heal nnd lonp-cnnlinuod droughts of thi.s .arid region. 
Tho bushes to bo seen ovcrytvhcrc ate the p/iog (Caliitjomm folygO- 
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7ioides),thaldm(Garoxi/lonfoatidtbm),the Mi (Pavderia pUoaa)' OhaptorL* 
on vhich camels browse, the maddr (Golatropia gigantea) and the 
Itarmal (Peganiim htimuda) which notliing will touch. Of the two J^cscriptive. 
last, the former yields a fine floss, which has been successfully worked Vegotn^ ot the 
into rugs, and might be utilized in other ways, and the latter is used by 
the people as a medicine, and is popularly supposed to possess many 
sditucs. The yield of gross in farourablc seasons is considerable, but 
still, owing to the prevalence of sand-hills on which little or no vege- 
tation is to be found, the same area will not support so many cattle 
as in the bar. Of the many varieties of grass produced the Jiliaial 
(the dliub of Hindustan), the dhdrmn and clmimbar, all prostrate 
grasses, ore the most prized. 

It has been already stated that masonry wells aro not uncom- Supply o£ water, 
mon in the patti. Those are all sunk in the immediate vicinity of 
villages, and aro used both for domestic purposes and to raise a 
small crop of wheat or vegetables. In other parts of the thnl, kacha 
or unlincd wells are dug and periodically renewed as required. It 
has been found that wells of this class fall in after being used for 
twelve or eighteen months. They are never employed by the people 
for irrigation, but solely for supplying dnnking water for them- 
selves and their cattle. The water of the thal is all more or less 
brackish, and it is only after long use that it can be consumed with- 
out producing injurious efibets. It is found at distances varying 
from 45 to GO feet from the surface. 

.From tho foregoing description it will bo seen that Haturo has Habit; of tlic popn. 
formed this tract to be tho abode of a pastoral population alone, and 
itishy such that we find it peopled : but tho cWgc from anarchy 
to settled Government has so far modified tho habits of tho people, 
that whereas, prior to British rule, they subsisted entirely on tho 
produce of their flocks and herds, having no fixed abodes, but mov- 
ing from place to place wherever a good supply of grass ivos to bo 
found, they are now to bo scon gradually settling doivn into per- 
manent habitations, and availing themselves of every opportunity 
offered by the seasons to add to their other resources, by cultivating 
the patches of good soil with which the ridges of sand aro every- 
where interspersed. A marked change has taken place in this res- 
pect, and ivitn the growth of settled habits an attachment to tho 
soil is being rapidly developed. 

The success of nmculturo in this district is la^oljr dependent Riven, 

.on tho annual floods from its rivers. The district is traversed 
tboToughout its Icnrth by tho Jhclum. This river, otherwise known 
as the Vitosta and Bcnat, rises in tho south-eastern corner of ~ , 

the Kashmir valley, after traversing which it is joined by the ® 
Kishnganga, and the united streams from this point, floiving nearly 
due south, enter British tcnitoiy a few miles above the town of 
Jliclum. The river, from tho moment that it enters tho plains, 
following tho general slope of tho country, adopts a more 
westerly course, which it maintains ivithout much variation till 
it mingles its waters ivith the Chenab at Trimmu, a few miles 
below the town of Jhang, having traversed in its passage 
through hills and plains a distance of not less than four hun- 
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dred nnd fifty miles; of whicli about 'two hundred have lain 
in British territon'. In tho plains the Jhclom is a muddy river, 
with n current of about four miles nn hour. The nvera;?' width of 
the stream in this district, at flood, is about 800 jairds. dwiiidlin|i 
down in tlie winter montlis to leas Ihnn half this size, Fieklc as 
all Indian rivers are, from the circuinalancc that they flow through a 
flat clayey soil unabloto resist thcaclion of water, perhaps nom* can sur- 
pass tHo Jhelum in rids ivspcet, nor in Ihu damage which it nnnnally 
causes hy its vagaries Tins fact, combined "wiOi tho eompara- 
livo narrowness of its channel, hn» probably led to the exi«leueeof 
a custom, which ivill be fully described in its proper jdnee, by which 
the integrity of slates on both l>.mks of the river i.* pre.sen'ed. A 
remarkahlo feafuru of thi.s river is the sudden freshets to which it is 
subject Thi-so occur after very heavy rain in the hills, when the 
swollen slri'ain, ovcrleaninij its bankR. inundates the country for 
miles on either side, ami then gradually sukridi s within its nonanl 
bounds. These fri’shcfs, or tianj/s as they nr.; c.aUod by tho p'viplo, 
arcvejydinereiitin their characlcr to the floods caused by the molt- 
ing of tho snows, as they seldom last more than one or two d.ay.«. 
In favourahlo seasons several of the>^o inundations take pl.nce, and it 
fa not easy to exaggerate the lieueticial cfii'ctfi produced on the luigo 
nroa rims submerged. The soil Iwcomes thoroughly wturatwl, and 
its productivo jiowura often greatly onhmiced by the depodt.® of 
alluvium left by tho iv'cciling svnters. 

For twcnly-fivo miles the Chontlb forms the boundary fa-iwecn 
this district nnd Oujr.inw&la Draining as it dwa n linger nrt‘a the 
volmiip of its wafers is greater than that of the Jhclmn ; hut tlusi its 
Ftrenm being hmader, tho current fa more .slnggfali, and it i.s not L'able 
to shift its clintinel so frequently or so rapirlly as that river. Its 
width during tho rains, at the ferry ojqiOsilo I’iiidi Bhattian, fa con- 
siderably over a mile. Imncliious while in llootl, its average velocity 
d«x-s not exceed two and a half milo.s nn hour. As nn agent for add- 
ing to tho pisKluctivo posvera of the soil, the Chenab fa decidedly 
inferior to tlio Jhelum, the dej>o.Mts loft, by its Jlwids Iwing inferior 
both in ipi.slity and quantity. 

Inundation canals may now lie counted ns a distinct feature is 
the agricultural system oftho district, and will (ind appropriate 
mention here. Although by no nienns new to the dfatrict. as ovi* 
deneed by flic many is-nmiiis of such works to ho met svith along tho 
edge of tho lu(r on tlio Jhelum ride, all that ever existed hml been 
allowed to fall into disuse, and had long ago become suited np. At 
length in 1800, one of these was cxiHrimentally clc.'m.’d ^ out by 
Air. AlcNnbb, then Deputy Commissioner of the dfatrict. Tho 
partial success oftho trial, eombiiicd with judicious enequrngemeut, 
led Sahib Khan, Tiwnnn, a we.althy and enterprizing native 
geutlemmi, to excavate an entirely now canal to water 
a grant of waste land of which he. had obtained a long lease. 
Fortunately for the future of the district, tho work wiv-s coini|lotcly 
Ruccc&sful, and the iii'iUk'u gains laige ; and from that tinio it has 
been tho duly of tho District Olticer rather to control _ within 
ronsonable bounds than to foster the sjurit, of enterprise which hu-s 
arisen in coiisetpicnce. 
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• Altdgel^er 26 iaundation canals have been ' constructed in the 
district since 1860 for irrigation purposes, which may be divided as 
follows : — 

(a) Oanalt under Irrigation Department. 


length. Acres, 


1. 

Station canal ... 

22 miles, irrigates 

*" X 

ft Ann 

2. 

Neir SihiwSl ... 

17* 

ti 

If 

...J 

0|OUU 

3. 

Old S&hiwSl ... 

19 

ft 

ff 

• le 

2.500 

4. 

McNabbrrAh ... 

14 


11 

• ee 

1,800 


fi) Canals under Dietriet Authoritg. 




length. 


« 


Acres. 

S. 

Baniw&h (maintained 







from Provincial 







Fund) 

23 miles, irrigates 

• •• 

18,000 

G. 

CorbynwAh ... 

20 

tt 

•• 

• •• 

2,800 


(e) -Private Canals. 




Length. 




Acres. 

7. 

Fir&nw&la ... 

15 miles, irrigates 

• se 

2.500 

8. 

Amfrcfaandirila ... 

17 

tf 

|t 

••• 

2,000 

9. 

Makhddm&nw&la ... 

10 

If 

ft 

••• 

1,251) 

10. 

Thattiivila 


ft 

If 

••• 

500 

11. 

Nangiana or 

t * 






Nabba ... 

2 

ti 

It 


350 

12. 

Hnthdrrali ... 

6 

tf 

If 

• se 

858 

13. 

Cbillwala, or Ja- 







h&nhhinwala ... 

19 

tf 

•1 


6,023 

14. 

Snltin HsbmudivAla 

20 

fP 

If 


3,496 

IG. 

Malik BohibkbAnn&la 

12 

ff 

II 

••• 

13,348 

1& 

EandinwAIa, or Mugb- 

, . 






l&nrr&la ... 

13 

It 

If 

• •• 

292 

17. 

Malik Sber Muhammad- 






kh&mrila ... 

145 

ft 

If 

• •• 

1,215 

18. 

Daimwala 

2 

tf 

If 


600 

19. 

Malik Fatteh Ehin 







and Hatdmkh&n- 







walA ... 

17 

ff 

If 

•le 

4,000 

20. 

Mohkamdinw&la ... 

2} 

ft 

If 

• •• 

312 

21. 

Malik Joh&nkban- 







wAU ... 

18 

If 

ff 

••• 

250 

22. 

MabdUnwAla ... 

8 

If 


••• 

500 

23. 

BarfraakhAnwala ... 

IS 

If 

n 


6,421 

24. 

Meknanwala ... 

19 

f] 

II 

•tt 

3,539 

25. 

Malik Sahibkh&n- 







wala (new cut) 

6 

If 

f| 

••• 

463 

26. 

Jhamtanwala ... 

3 

f» 
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The first six of these, which are Government canals, are fully 
described with their administration in Chapter V. 

Colonel Davies thus describes the climate of the district: 
“The general climatic conditions of the Sbhhpur district have 
little to distinguish them from those of other tracts of country 
similarly situated witii reference to the Himalayas. In India the 
heat in the plains being practically the same everywhere, the 
healthiness of the place appears to depend mainly _ on the quantity 
of moisture deposited on the surface, combined with the efficiency 
of tile machinery for drainage, that is, the capacity of the soil to 
absorb or convey away rapidly the water falling on it ; the rule 
apparently being that the less the moisture, and the better the 
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Chapter 1. imtural drainajo, llio healthier tho place, nnd ver^/L Now the 
BcBcriptivc. wvoraoj raiiirall liero tltrouirhnut the year heintf only' fiflccu inches, 
Jlaiiifnii, tcm|icm> a«d tlio tcxluro of the soil in most parts of the district sufficiently 
turc nnd cllmnto. loose rapidly to ahsorb water, it should follow, if this rule is a true 
one, that the district is pcucrally healthy ; and such I tliiwk it may 
ho pronounced unhesitatingly. The only exceptions arc the tmcl.s 
imiMcdiiitoly bordering the rivers, where, in the iiuturnn mouths, 
nfter very he.ivy floMs, fever prevfiiLs and commits great ravuges. 
The hoaltli of towns I say nothing of, as it is affectwl by so many 
causes jx'culinrlv local, and can therefore form no crilerion whereby 
tote.stthe salubrity of the tract of country of which the towns 
constitute so intinitesijnal a part It will of course be iinderetotvl that 
I am .speaking exclusively of the plains. It may Iks added that 
the average rain-fall haring been deduced from oVervations made 
exclusively in the plains, no infomiation can be given ns to the. 
nctunl difference in this respect helween the hills nnd plains ; but 
there is little doubt of the fad Iseforc notiewl, flint (he balance is 
largely in favour of tho former tmet. In tlic matter of temperature 
the Salt Range posse.w,s .slil! gn'at ndvnnt.sge.«, the v.slleys being 
certainly not le-ss than ten degrees, nnd the highest pwk.s'prohaMy 
20 degrees, cooler than the ]dains nil the year n>m\d ; periiajxs 
during the dry weather immediately preccding’the mins the differ- 
ence in teinneratnro is not so great." 

Table No. Ill shows in tenths of nn inch the total rainfall 
regi.stered at each of the raiii-gmige rinfioti-s 
in the district for each year, from i<St!n-G7 to 
1S82-83. The fall nt head-ijimrters fur the 
four preceding yc.'irs i-s shown in the margin. 
The distribution of the rainrall thnnighoiit 
the year is shown in Tables Nos. TllA and 
nil). Tlieni is no record of temperature at 
present mninUined in Sluthpnr, but reeonls of 1.SCS-G!) nnd JSOft-70 
give a mean temperature in tho shade of SO’.’i.'i® nnd 80-7C’ tvspv'ctivcly. 
The highc.st tciiiperatnre recorded svas 12G® in the shade in May 
18G8-G!), the lowe.sl 22" in lleccinber of flic following ye.ar. 

Diseiise, ^ prcrailiiig endemic diseases in tho district are thus report- 

ed on by the Civil iSuigcon : — 

“ Iiitorniitt''iii nnil, to n less extent, remiltenl fover.s nre very pre- 
valent in the nuliimn months, mom cspeeinlly along tho hanks of the ,1he- 
Inm niul Clietiiilt, mnl in the villages near the foot of tho S.sit Itnnge. In 
Novemtier ntnl necomb'r the fever is often eoinplieale I with pneumonia 
nnd broMchili.s j dy.senlery and diarrhea are often coimnon symptoms of 
the disease. Toward.' Ilie end of the season, enlargement of the spleen 
is often prnraleiit. The rivers overflowing tlieir hanka during the r.sin.s 
have proltaWy something to do with the prevalence of fever, for wlien Iho 
rainfall is small it is observed the fever is also less prevalent. Goitre is 
often met svilli on tho right hank of the ChenAh, more part icnlnrly ol the 
town ot Alidh. Tho well water seems to have some contierlion with this 
disease, for ihongli evety one in Midh, wliere the people drink well water, 
suffers from goiirn In n greater or less degn'e, the inhal)it.snLs of nn island 
4n the Olionali nUint three mile.s from Miilh, who drink river wntor only, 
do not suffer in ilio least from the disease. lu Midli tho vciy doj^ aro 
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faM toiinlTi'r from Utc Gainca-ironn h ofton mtltrilliin tlicTiU 

laS*s At the foot of the Salt IfanRe. This 5s caosrd hy tlie Filttrin mrili- 
ntnii*, which ma«t exist in the water or soil there. Stone in the blndilcr 
u also common Ihronghout the ilistriet.” 

Tobies Nos. XI, XIxl, XIB mid XLIV give nnnuol nnd monthly 
statistics; of births nnd de.'itlm for the district nnd for its towns during 
the last five years ; while the birth nnd death-rates since 18C8, so 
far ns nvail-itilil, will be found in Clm{x III, for tbc gcncrnl {xipnla- 
tion, and in Chapter VI under tbc bends of the si'vcml large 
towns of the dLsinct. Table No, Xll shows tbu uutnbcr of insane, 
blind, denfmiitcs. nnd lepers ns a.<ccrtaincd at. tbo Ccnsun ot 1881 ; 
while Tabic No. XXXvllI sbow.s tbo working of tbo disjions.'irics 
since 1877. 

Our knowledge of Indian gcologj* is ns yet so goneml in its 
nature, and so little hat Imen tlone in the Pmijab in tbo way of de- 
tailed geologic.al iiix-i'.<tigntion, that it is iin}Hjs.dbla to di.«cuKs tlio 
local gwdogy of s*'|)arale iH'ilricfs. But a sketch of the geology 
of Uio Broxince as a xvhole has been mo.st kindly furnished by Air. 
Alcdlicott, Suiierinletident of the Ueological Survey of India, nnd 
is published in rxfeni») in the rrovincial voluino of tlic (Jaxettcer 
series, nnd also as a sejuimte {mmphlet. 

It may, hownxvr, Isj nientiomsl tliatnvciyintcre.sting petrifying 
process is going on at Non>iiigimlinr in tlie bill nlwvc Kntim. There 
IS something diarist like a stalactite cave, fonned by tbo drip])iugs 
of xvater from tbo rock*, xrhich solidify* ns they dcaoend. 

S.'ilt is found throughout the liilLs which derive their natno 
from this mineral, concealed in the rcr! iimrl which gixas to the 
range one of its most chanicterislic feattiro-s. Experiment has 
fhoxMi thntthe salt is exceedingly pure, and as the average thick- 
nc-ss of the bed-s is probably imt less tlinu 150 feet, tbo supply 
would appr-ar to IAj inexhaustible. During tbo Sikh limes iho 
rcxvmic from the sonro) xvas realircd by means of farms, but oxx'ing 
to g»>n«nil bad inanagenienl, r<-ldmii x‘xccfd<sl six lakh.s of mjM'e.s a 
year, the price of the tniuTil at the mines being then one ni|ive jrcr 
inauu’l. Since the introxluctHin of British rule iho increase in this 
bRincli of rovemm has bf>cn very lajwd ; this has partly Ix-en duo to 
tlic pric-j hax'iiig been grmJually raised from Ixxo to three rufs'e.s per 
mnund, hut much mure to im]in)X'<sl ndminihtration, xvhich has rend- 
ered .HiiMiggling itiipo-wilile, nnd xx'hich, by tlic consj'riictiiiu of gmsl 
roads, by tin: romoxal of all rx'!.trictums.nn<l by ensuring tbo snfety 
of life and proja-rtv, has given nn impiit-e to trade such as it never 
meived before. jIio ix:veiiiip derixasl from saU| however, though 
CidlecfrsJ ill the fiiifdipiir district, ciimiot prnjn'riy lie crx-dilcd to it, 
M the inineml, though nbundnnt in the EliMiimr puliuii of the 
range, is work(«l chieily in that part of it which lies in the illielum 
dbtrict, in the Oaxettwr of which district the iiiim* arc fully de- 
rcribci 

There isordy one r.-dt mine xvorkeil in this district; it is situ- 
ated at Wirchn. Tlio WArchn Tiiiiic is a huge cave, (uipportisl by 
pillars at inegtilnr iiiterxnis. Tim ream worked is txvcnty lent tliick. 
A jiortion of Uie inino wwi xrorked by tho Sikhs ; this [tortwii is now 
xotnewbat dangcroua owing to only a Uiio layer of ealt hax-ing beoa 
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Chapter L left, between the roof nnd tho marl, and to no iiillnn] having been 
Descriptive, left to support tho roof There ore two entrances to the mine, the 
old Sikh entrance mid n drift ntndc in 1800. On the Sonlhcrn 
Wirchn Salt Mine, ^ natural shafts, which throw n cer- • 

tnin amount of light into it, and allow of its being thoroughly 
ventilated. TIio miners arc paid at the rate of Rs. S-12-0 per 
100 nmuiitls for tho wit escarated by them. 

Forty-four families are employed in tho work. 

Tho outturn of salt has been ns follows for tho past fivo yenra : — 

M.iimI*. 

IS:g.79 ... .. ... ... ... 1211,13.1 

isii'-to ... ... ~ ... ... ms.ou 

1830-81 ... ... ... ... ... if>;>.i;io 

ISSl-M ... ... ... ., ... M9,«<1 

lS3J.e3 ... ... ... IBM'O 

An inspector has cliatgo of tho mine nt Wandia, and has .als*! 
charge of llie preventive establishment of tho Warcha section, 
and an itssisfant inspector k stationed nt Katha. Tliere am forty 
gnnnl posts, nt which are stationed 10!) men, ThL« inelud.'s tho 
e.slnbli.«hmcnt nt the two hend-quarters. The annual co.st of tho mino 
mid pmtding cstablLshinent mnount.s to Its. 21,010 per annum. 

BaUpcitc. Saltpetre is found native mixed with tho earth tlirwighout tho 

Idr. It 13 mot with in the grcatc-st qnantitios in the earth of tho 
numerous monnd.s called ohUn sc-ntterod over tho district, marking 
the sites of what probably were once thriving towns and village?. 
Tho s-nlt is obtained by Ii.viviatioii of this earth. Water liaiing 
been ji-a-ssed through it, the solution is afterwanla boiled in large 
iron pans, and is (hen allowed to cool and crj'stnlHro. Tho average 
produce of a jwin Is thirty and as the mnniifactnro of siltpetro 
IS only carried on during tho seven dry months, the annual outturn 
of oneh cauldron may Iks roughly set down ns one liundretl and fifty 
mnuiids. Ttie Crimean war npiscara to have given a great impulse 
to (lio trade in this salt, for the number of Hceiisca to work pans 
began rapidly to inercasc from ISf-fi, when they were C4ft, till they 
niuounted, in 1858, to no less timn 4,S5R, rejiresenting nn aununl 
production of 728,400 niminds, or 20,014 ton.s, tho selling price Iwing 
nt this period four nipce.s jjicr niauml From (hat time Ihu Itndo 
hn.s been steadily declining, so (bat in 1800 only 185 Hceii.se.s were 
taken out, and tho salt could bo had for a little more than one nipco 
per innund. 

Sajii. iSaJ/i, or impure carbonate of soda, is produced by iiiciuGration 

of tho Sahola grlffitfmi, ono of tho man}' spocioa of Wim plant, 
which i.s found in great qunntitic,s in tho hdr south mid ca.st of tho road 
leading from Lahore to tho Frontier. Tho mode of obtaining tho 
crude soda is a1nio.st identical with that adopted by'thc Sp.iuinrds 
in the manufacture of tho same substance, called by them barilla. 
Circular pits, five or six feci in diameter, mid about two fuut deep, 
arc dug nt convonient distancc.s, according to the requirements of 
the crops, and into tlicBO linif-dried slieavoa of tho plant nro thrown 
and set on fire, fresh shcnve.s being constantly added until the pit 
ia iicarlj’ filled with a-shas iji a state of scmi-fnaioii. Thu operation 
lasts about twenty-four hours, and the quantity burned during this 
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time is about two hundred bundles, each of about half a maund. Ohapter I. 

The contents of the pit are then well stirred and allowed to cool, Sescitotive. 

a little dry earth being scattered over the surface to prevent evaporor 

tion. The pits are opened on the fifth or sixth 'day, when the .sajf/i 

is found concreted together into a hard cellular moss. The selling 

price of sajji is now one rupee two annas a maund ; during the Sikh 

time the price varied from two to three maunds for the rupee. Sajji 

is exported from this district chiefly to the north and cast, toward 

Bawalpindi, Sialkot, and Kashmir. It is extensively used in the 

manufacture . of soap, paper, and gloss, and os a substitute for soap 

by the poorer classes ; it is also largely employed in the process of 

bleaching; lastly native practitioners use it as a medicine. The 

demand for sajji has been steadily rising, and the sums realized from 

farming the monopoly of its manufacturing increased in a few years 

prior to 1866 fipom thirinen hundred to upwards of eight thousand 

rupees. 

Lignite is found in small quantities in the Salt Bange. It was Llgnito. 
tried on the Fanjab Bailway, and answered fairly well, but the price 
at, Lahore was too high, and the quantify found too small for it to bo 
priuiticidly useful The cost of coal on toe spot is Bs. 5 per 100 
maunds. 

Iron and lead are known to exist in the Salt Bange within the lend, imd 
boundaries of the district ; but not in sufiScient quantity to render their eyps“”* 
working remunerative. Gfypsum and mica arc also found in consider- 
able quantities in the same hills. 

Tigers, leopards, and wolves ore found in the Salt Bange ; the Wild animnlB. 
first rarely, the last two commonly. Snakes are common in all 
parts of the district. In the five years ending 1882 rewords 
amounting to Bs. 3,285 were paid for the destruction of 3 
tigers, 11 leopards, 742 wolves, and 2,247 snakes. 

The jungle tracts of the hdr and the rugged slracs of the Salt 
Bange afford cover for game of different classes. In the Mr and 
fiat country generally are found quail, partridges, sandmuse, hare, 
talar orbustara, antelope, rvild duck, kimj (or Mian), and wild geese. 

In the hilly tract the uHdl (or wild sheep) and c/ts^or (hill partridge) 
arc found K/tlan, wild geeso, and duck are most abundant in the 
winter months, quails in spring. The lakes of the Salt Bange are 
favourite abodes of the scarlet flamingo. The capture of the taldr is a 
favourite sport amongst natives. They aro taken in large numbers by 
being driven along quietly mth the aid of a bullock, till they reach 
a net which has been previously placed vertically in front of them ; on 
reaching it they become confused and frightened and ore really 
caught 

The flora of the Salt Bange will bo found fully discussed Flora.- 
in a note furnished by the Forest 'Department inserted in Chapter 
IV, Section A- 
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HISTORY AND LEADING FAMILIES, 

Prior to tho fall of llio Miighal dynasty but littlo m known of 
the history of this part of the country. Oiio thing however is cortnin, 
that at some time anterior to the jieriod of which rccortls nrc extant, 
tho face of the eminli^’ presented a vorv differciil npiK-arancc to that 
which it now hears. The bar tract between tho Chenab and tho 
Jhelnm, now jungle inhnbited only by hidf-savagi* pastoral tribes, js 
thickly .studded with mounds of •■nith covered hy loose hrirks and 
fragments of pottery, tho sites of ancient towns and villages. In 
nil, there are no loss than 270 of the.<c inonnds in the httr. There 
can he little doubt that the desertion of th.*'e old site* w cine to :i 
gradual sub-itlencc of the water level. Thr-re are K]>ot.« where tho 
brickwork of old wells still existing, cloe.s not extend more than 2.» 
feet in depth; whilo now, in the .same place, water cannot he obtained 
within GO feet of tho surface, and oven when fouiul is in n«?st, cases 
so brackish n.s to ho niifit for flic u.se of man or beast. AVhen thU 
change totik place, it is at present impossible to s.ay. It is well known 
flmf nl tho tiino of the Greek intwiomf tho wliol’c country wn.s richly 
cultivated. One of Alexander’s historians .speak.s of it. n.s ’* tt'cmlng 
with pojmlntion." lareal tradition jKiint.s to tho time of Akbar tts 
tlie period ofgrenfc.stpMsjK'rity, nnd a similar tradition e.rists regard- 
ing a siniilnr state of things in tho neighhoiiring dL«trict of Cuj- 
ranwiila. Tho n]>i>cnnince of the movinds thenn-ulves on tho 
other hand would point to a more remote periwl. One of the more 
iniinediatc nnd i-eeent eauscs of tho depression of tho water level, 
mnj' be tho changes which nrc known to have taken plan.' in tho 
course of tho rivers dholnin iind Clieiu'ib, both having tlowed, sja*ak- 
ing with reference to this Doib. inueh^ further iidand than they now 
do ; hut this wtiuld onlv help to explain tho plienoinemm in it.s rela- 
tion to this di.slricf, whereas the same ha-s Is’cn ob.^eircd in many 
other parts of tlu. Pnnjab. Such h».s been the ctlbet of tins ehniige 
upon the population, that nt the lime of nnne.'cntion the htfV and 
//(rtf countrj’ was found peopled only liy ti fow Irlhe.s purely pastoral 
in their hnl)it!>, .subsisting entirely upon the produce of their flocks 
nnd heitls, having no fixed nl>ode.s, hut moving from jdnee to place, 
wherever a goiKl supply of gms.s was to bo found. If is only of late 
years that tnoy may he seen gradually sellling down into ]}cnnant'nt. 
Imbitations, nnd availing tliemselve.s of the opporliinities now arid then 
ofl'ered by the seasons, of adding to (heir other n'sources by cultivat- 
ing tho patches of gianl soil, A marked change lm.s lately taken 
place in inis rc.spcct, and with the growth of settled hnbita an attach- 
incnt to tho soil is boing rapidly developed. 

The principal niitiqiiities of the district are shown on p. 10 in a 
tabular form. They have bcou dc-scrihod by Getioml Cunningham in 
his Archtcological Smyey Reiwrl.s.V, 70 to 85, nnd XIV, SU to 41 
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nnd in Ills Ancirnt Geography, pages 155 to 159. Of them hy far OhapterH. 

the mosst interesting are the mins at Amb. of what was probably^ n _ — . 

Buddhist temple, enclosed within a fort built on tho summit of a hill, i,c^^%m9ios 

at the fool of which a cleat 8trc.am of water iasucs from n pass.age 

lined with ma.soniy, constmeted evidently by tho same hands which 

raised the imposing stnictnrc above. The mins of n massive masoniy AntJquUles. 

dam at the entrance of the Katha Pass, evidently built to economize 

and distribute tho waters of this torrent, arc suggestive of what 

might be done again with advantage. This and two larm: Moli/t at 

BoVa and Win Kaita arc attributed to Shcr Shah, and the tradition 

is not improbably tnic, as ho is known to have passed a great x>ort of 

his brief reign in the Punjab. 

Tho political history of tho district may conveniently 1» divided J>b‘o>T 

into three periods.^ The first, that which preceded the downfall ^ 
of the Jfughal Bmpira ; tire jsecond, the brief apaco occupied by the * 

Fueccssivc inroads of the Afgharw, followed by the rapid ncqulsition 
of jHiwor by the Sikhs ; and tho last' the period during which, by 
a happy admixture of Ixildness and arUficc, the young leader of tho 
Sukar Ohakin mtsf .succeeded in making himself master of the whole 
of tho Punjab, from the banks of the Sutlej to the mountains of 
Sulcrnan. 

The first may lie dismissed with a few wonls. Atmetofeoun- Fieinr 
try not naturally rich, and far rcmovctl from tho high road between Moghul petfoL 
llindu«b(n and tlio couriliies beyond its northcni frontier, would 
not be the scene of events of sufTicrcnt magnitude to leave a lasting 
im{)re.v.s on tho minds of the jieople, and hence tmdition has preserv* 
od little that refers to so remoto a period. All that is known is, 
that during flic latter yearn of Muhammad Shah’s reign the affairs 
of Bhcra, and the surroiitiding country as far south ns Sli5hpur, wero 
administered hy Baja SnUmat Bar, a Kliatri of the Anandclan ;* that 
Khtishah and itn dejicndcncics weru under the management of 
Tfawfih Alimndyfir Khfin ; that flic tracts Ijung to the south of tho 
dh-frict, and along the Cliciiiih, fanned part of tho tcrritoij' delegated 
to thcehnige of Maharaja Kniim Mai, then goveninr of Miilt5n; 
and that the t/m/ farmed ]Kirt of the yoffiV of the de.scciidnnts of Prromlar AfKh/tn 
the Biloch /biiiidera of the two Bems. To this period succeeded ono I’criu-l. Kbo ot tho 
of miarrhy. Tho weakness of the Moghnt govenimeiit had invited 
attack from without, and fo.stertfl iasiimecfion williiii : wave after 
wave of invasion far nearly thirty years poured down over flio 
defenceless country, and in the intervals lire Sikhs miidc good every 
opjvirtunity nffoKlcd them hy tho weakness of tho Onvenimcnt, to 
enrirh llicm''clvrjk at tho cxp"n»o of their more pcaccahlc neighhniirK, 

The remote position of this fmet of country did not altogether save 
if. from the calamities incidont on sitch a sfnto of tliinra. Jti tho 
year 1757 a fona under Kfir-ud-dfti, Bamizai, deputed by Abmnd 
ribih to assist hin son Tirinir in n'pelling (he Maliratlas, crossing 
the river Jholutn at KhusbAb, mnrebed wp tho left biuik of tbo river. 

The, proceedings of this man may be taken as a tyjic of the excesses 
committed by tho irirnding nnnies ; and some itfoa will he formed 

• Ttir rln'vn'Mnif of ihis tain *(IIJ raids fa Uhem, ari'l pliiwa tbcnucIrGS oa 
the (.rcatiieM of their nDccsl>w. 
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swttrd tUreo of tlw largest towns of tho district. Two of these, Ohapter II. 
Bhcra and Miini, rose a«nin on their mins, without however com- 
plctcly recovering tho jfiock thoy had .siBlainwl ; l)iil of tlto Ihinl, i,eadI^?iunlllos. 
Chak Sinu, the loiindations alono are to be seen. K.n,n,i Af .sr. 

About this time Nawab A\.hi«ndyar Khnn died, nndKlnishab was tile 

added to tiie territon' under (ha eimiipo ofRaja Satainal Bai. But the Si'slu. 
latter had not held it many yearn Itcfoto he was tPtMcherousIy put to 
death by jVbbas Khan, Khattnk, who held po.ssc.s.sion of tho Salt 
Itnngo and Pind Dddan Khan, on tho ]Kirt of A\hm;id Siuih, AbhLs 
Khan then seized Bhcra ; hut his attempt to make himself master 
of the surrounding country iras foiled by the determination slinwn by 
tho widow of tlio tnnrdcrod governor, who shut herself up in the foii 
of Chawa. while her nejihew' following her cxnnM>le,.held out in Ills 
stronghold of ratehgarh, close to Bhera iL<*.dt These ovenLs occur- 
red ill 17ti0 ; and heforo Ablia.* K Iiait had time to subdue his omio' 
nents, hewas himself thrown into prison as n revenue dofamter, 
when the fonner .status w.as nistored, Kat**hSingli obtaining pn.sse.v;inii 
of the tract praviously held by his undo, and Mutiammad Nnwir, 

Khan snreceding his father in tho government of the country north 
of the dhehun. 

AtVerlhc final succe.sws of tho Sikh common-wealth against Ahmnd f*'* coniuMi. 
Shfdi ill 1767, the whole of the Salt Itango w.\s overrun mid appro- 
luiatcdby ChattarSingli oftlio Sukar-CImkia wM. while tho Bhnngis 
taking iHwsessioii of tlio tract of countiy Iwlwcca tliwo hills and 
the Clicn&b, as far invirly n.s Slbiwiil, ]Kurcelled.it out among them- 
selves after their usual Yasliinn. Tlio division of tho portion com- 
pri'ed within this district wa.s as follows : tho soifs of Midh and 
alfisa chiilia, as dcp<!ndcncivs of Kadirabad, were retained as their 
own share by Gania Singh and .Ihanda Singh, the lenders of tho wisf, 

Miani was assigned to Tiirah Singh, and Bhera with AhmedAb.'id fell 
(o tho lot of Jlin Singh, from whom thcyjviswd in 1760 to Dlianiia 
Singh and CJuirat Singh, of tho same conC.-dorocy. 

Tho Miihaininad.an cliioflnins of Sahiwil, llitha Tiwana and IwljTsnitcav 

Khii.shab ha*! some time previously assiimcil indc|K‘mh‘ncc, and V'liicii.siei. 

though hard pK‘’.s';d, were aula generally tore.sisttho cucrtcichmonifl 
of their now noiglibonri, the Sikhs Soiitli of the .Tlinlnm, however, 
the Bhnngis Jiad succeeded in wrasting from Muhammad Kluiii of 
SAtiiwal the greater iwrt of his jto-sevsions; but after tlui chiers death, 

Ills son I'ntoh Klifindmvo out the Sikhs, and bydegn'c.s ostahlishcd Ills 
Aolliorify over ii'“arly Ilia whole of tlio tract afterwards included in 
the Sliafijmr fuM. But thc.so, vhangc.s brought no repose : might 
was tho only tc.slof right; and, in the • nlwiice of any general con- 
tridling auUiority, tho country lieoamo a prey to tlio nmhi- 
lion of rival chiefs struggling for wipnonacy, Tt would In) 
torlioiis and profitless t/> rcconl nil tlii.s patty warfare. Only thoso 
oceiirrcnces nctsl 1>o moiitioacd fram which pcnnancut ehange.s of 
pc?.ses.sion resull>-d. 

Arrows the river ,1110111111. tho TiwAmu under Mnllik ,Slior Khi'ri 
made thcmsclvc.s masters of Nfirjiur awl (he surromuling counlfy, 
and after the death of Oul ,lclmniiinof Wnrehn, snccoech'd in 
asuihllshing a partial authority over fhu Awafis along the base of (he 
Sivll'llatige, 'fliey also wrested Slieklwwid imd sovenil otliw 
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Oliaplorn. on tho rifjlil bank of tlio Jlieliini from (ho Bclocli Clucf of 

Hlstoir'and Sahiwal. But the ^InlUk’n attempt to ix-ditco Tihu'sliab \vn«. xmsuc> 
licadinsPamlUos. foP nlthougli Lai Khan xvn'« killed in Uio dofenco of the, town, 

Jnilene ,1 thcTixvanas were drix'on off, and Jafir Khan, tin* denwcil chieftain’s 

ChienUinJ. •‘•on and succ(*.<.'or, thcnccfniih n-inninod in po>!f-ef'ion, until rs.atijil 

Singh absorbed (he talKhi into the rest of hi." dominion?. 

South of the Jlielnm, as de!scribMl abovf,*. tlxe Bhnngiu bad pos- 
sessed thoin.si'lves of the avliolc Doftb oast of Sbahjiur; while to the 
we.st of that place na far iw Nihnng the country owinul the authority 
of the Chief of SahitvAL But in Shahpnr itself, a colony of S.ijwLs, 
under Giuilatn Shah, established a .senii-independcnt aiit liority,*^ and 
this they wore allowed to retain unmolested hy their more powerful 
neighbour?, owing doubtless t4) the rcven'iice in xxhicb they were bold 
as the de.seendmits of n renowiifd .saint. The remaiiider of the 
Doab, to the junction of the two rivers, wus held hy the Sial (ihiefi? 
of Jliaixg, Iz/rtt Bnksh Itelian, a ]Kiwerful senlhular of lhit,=i' jvjrts, 
lioing their Deputy iu Kalowal. Such was the status of |iosscs.'ion 
when the Suknr-Ohtikia confederacy tinder Mnha Singh iKtgan to • 
aetjuire the a>seemlancy, and the ptuver of the Bhangis to ilecline. 
The suliseiiuonf histoir of the district eijiisij.t.s of a scriet ttf eneroaeh- 
moui.s on the jiarl of ^ilnha Singh nnd hi.s reintwiied son Rfinjit Singh, 
until tho whole country was incorpumfe-d with the tlominious of tlie 
inltcr, 

Rise ot r.nnlti By the deaths of Sinlars .lhanda Singh and Ganda Singh, the 
Slngli. Bhmigi confedemey was left without n head ; nnd llahti Singh, hnving 

joined his f(ircu.s to tho.so of the Kanhin found no ditlieiilty in 
making hiiuself nuistor of K:idir.^b:i(L By this event, whieh oecurred 
in 1781, the lnhihw of Miilh and Miisa tidl into hi? hands, niid two 
years after, he succcctled in taking MiAui and its dciK'ndeue.lcs from 
^I'arn Singh. Bhangf. For.sonic time now there was a p.aiise' in the 
tide of xioimnest. Ten years after the event last recimled, Mnhu 
Singh died, leaving hi.s ."on llanjil Singh, a bo.y of thirteen years; 
nnd it was long before the latter hail siiflieienlly e.stablisbed his 
nutliorily round Ltihore, to allow him to think of making eonipiesls 
eo far from the ('a]]il(d. But (he proee.-4s of nimo.xntion though slow 
was sure, nnd the wily young chief was ixeverin want of a jm'test 
for adding to hi.s ]w.s*st'S«ions.. Bheni was covotecl, and the reason 
ii&signed for intorfereneo in its nff.iirs, was the DTniwy of Jodh Singh, 
svho had .succeeded to tho family eoiupte.sLs on tin: death of his father 
Dhnnna Singh; xvith thi.s plmisjlde excuse, Ibinjlt Singh marched from 
kliuni ill 1803, and having obtaiiwd pos-sewinn of thu fort by means 
of a stratagem, (he jtersoii of Jodh Singh w.as secured, nnd (ho j'oung 
hlnl)fint)n cnti'rcd unopi'w.st'd into ■jws.se.s.siou of the country lying on 
both sides of tho river as far as tlhauri.in. 

Oonqncsi (.f PAiilwAl The ne.xt move wasagaiast the Bilueh Chiefs of SfdiiwAl and Khu- 
miii KiiusiiAb. slidb. In 1 804 Hnnjft Singh had placed tho former under coutribuHon, 
nnd tho Iribiito, which nt first was almost nominiil.was afterwards mi.sod 
to twelve llumsaiid rupees a year. The increased demnml wavs not 
mot with proni]itituue, and Ibis fiiniisbed tho Miharaja with tho 


* The ilvcrenilnnUi at QhulAro ShAb and Ids fallwr Kalhd Sliib still bold tbc 
Rriwtcr part at the land lu Gliftfapiir aud Its ncl£hl)onrliood. 
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protcxl lie imi in poarcli of. Acconlinply, in 1800, n force wnss Oliaptorll- 

oiganirod. nnil Kanjit Siiij;]! innivlioil for SiliiwAl. Ilnrinp tailin'; — . 

wp a poeiiion at ’MiinciWfil, otu* mnn'h from tl’Ht place, lie smit 

Sinlir Attar Singh to hring the Biloch Chief to hW pti'scnco. But ’ 

I'fttch KhJn, taiight hy cip'rionrc‘,5ii!p(Ht«l tri-achciy, nnd 

himself from oWying the call. On nHniiving, however, the RirUar’a 

Folcmn msmnuice* that no harm rhouW le'fall the Iwy, he rent his pen 

Ijancur KhAn avith a handsome oiforiiig to the camp of the MAhnrAjn. 

To divert suspicion. Kanjit Singh rowlved the l>oy verj* graciously, 
nnd having dismissed him with rich ptvsents and the assurance of 
his continm'd frieml«hin for his father, he relracwl his sloj« nnd 
tnarcht-'l aenitiH datir Khtin. I'ateh KhAn. falling into (he trap laid 
for him, «i<tnK'<sl his fork's to their hoiw-s, nnd K'fore ho hntt time 
to make fitrsh jirejsirnli'ms for nfistaiice, Banjti Singli, fliished with 
his pucw'ss hi-foro KhnshAh, of which plw-e he had made himself 
master after a eiege of only tight days, widdeniy nnih’an'd Wforn 
Sahiwal and t'wk the plact' hy a fOMjtflf-tstai'n. Tlie chief was 
him«clf carried off n pnsoncr to Lahore, nnd the new conipierwl 
lerrifoTy given in jw/»V to the heir-apjvm'nt. Kharrak Singh. Thus 
fi 11 Khusliah nnd RAhiw/d ; and at the same tiim* the rnmller piwsi-s* 
rions of the SliSlipur Sv.wls and of Budh Singh, Bhangf, nrnund 
Bakkhar, wen* ndiKsl to tlie rapidly intreving territoiy under the 
Fwny of the 3l&hanijn. In the yw following, th'j htlehfs pf Fnrnkn 
totd'KSIowSl fell into his liand*. together with the romaiii'lcr of tin* 

RMintiy which bad In-vm subject to ihe authority of the SiAl Chiefs 
of Jlmiig. 

Then*’ n maims! now only the jto»M ««ioas of the Mnlliks of Mitha ron/jof .t ef tlic 
'TiwAna, nnd these, f^on eliao-d the common fate. A well i-<piip|t.>d Tmium cuantry. 
fitte was desyoteliHl against them imdtTMisr l>i«.nn Chnnd in ISIO. 

Tlie Tiwarsa M.alUk retinsl to Nurjiur, In the heart of the t/mf, 
thinking that the fcnnitv of water and Hippli'^ might provcnt the 
Sikh finny fn>m elftiing itaohjid. But all t>l*«t.*»ele,s di«apj>enntl 
liefrtte (he energy of the Sihh ct.iimi-indcr, who Kink wcll.s ns ho 
ttdintiRvl, to tlm( nftcT a lime (he Tiwdnas, finding resi'-tmi'a* hnjv- 
h“S alvmdontd the plncc and t'sd; refuge with their old enemy, the 
KnwAh of Di-ra I.«mAil Khan, who hud imt (ho p-nerosity how- 
ever to f'lrgi't th'-ir former rivnlty in pity for the fnllen fortmie.s of 
the Tiw^na C!ih’f«. hut plundercil them nnd tniwsl them out. _ Afl'T 
lhi», for ne.'irly (wo yean*. Mnllik Khtin Jfiihamnmd ntid hi* tons 
watitlensl from pin'v* to ii1.sc«*, inl>d*(iiig on tin* ehtirily of (heir 
tn tglils'iiry; hot finding this kind «if !iu’ iwnpjMutahle, (Imy detrr- 
Toiti' d on making an att'mpt to n-«»ver their funner jmvrj.tions. 

Au ajij«eal made to their f.-Jlow rbn.iioen was heartily r>-.«jKmde<l to, 

'find, at the Innd of thi* irregular fotw, tlieynpjM'.areff Mnldenly InTiiri* 

^ the wall" of tintr native (own. Tlie Sifch gmrimn, completely takeji 
hy f'ltpriw, nliamhuii’d the plan' nnd fl*d, and th" Mnlllks wi'ro om-i' 
more Tim>tera of land of the fln ir fmr»'i.tora. Their Iritimjih wa,* liow- 
t'Vt r Imt rhart-liiid. In the tarly jwrl «t 1818, the onstisl governor 
relnni'd with a Mrong fone, and th.* Mnllik* Were n i<eeiiiid tifiio 
wimjtelkd to lly. The pfvj-^vjona of the Tiwina Chief* wen' then 
givi-n in (o the famou* IJarri Singh, Ntihm, nntl were hold hy 
him till lim d<nth iil l’i“>li5vi'nr oti (ho y(lth April. 185)7. 
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CStftptorll. The n<toin])t inn<le hy Khun Muhnminml verved to convince 

III it Singh that it would lie bad policy fo drive the TiwStia'! to des- 

Lcadtac^mtlloB, jn'intion ; when therefore the Mnllik repaired to Lahore to tender 
his auhinKrion he Wii‘1 well received, and a libi-ral pmvirion jn.adtj for 
fnm'i’iV* ' f‘"Pl*o>^ fain'b'- Villngc.s on the left hjoiki of tho Jliclmn, 

yielding ten thonsatnl m]wcu n year, were areigneil in japiv, and 
aovond of thochioro rehition.s nnd dep.iidantH were taken into the 
service of the Stale. Matters reinnincd in tliis state, I he old<>rs living 
ipiietly on their j‘’;i>r, while the younger ineniher.^ of the futnily with 
their coniingoiits rei-ved with the nnny whenever called on tt>do fo. 
till tho death of Unrri Singh liefore .lanirud. Jn the interim tho 
<ild Malik Khiin iMuhanirnnd, .and his elder ran Ahnmdyar Khan had 
died, and Mnllik Khnd.avar Khan, the yoniiger .‘•an, with his nejihcw 
Kndir Bnksh, were thus left, na tho rcpreftiitativeu of the family, Tho 
former had had the good fortune, some time hefnre, to plaee I’aj.'i 
Gul.ab Singh under a deep obligation, which rt-snlfcd in n rlo‘o 
friendship between them, and nas the means of infretlneing the 
Malik at court, where, licfriended by tlio Jlajn nnd tlie latter’s 
hnitlier, the priino minister, Khudayar Kban, and bi« urn, the well 
known Futeli KhAn, soon rose to jxwitions of grc.at favour. 

h’atcli Kh;in wa.a thm* favojiRibly wfnafitl when tin* news of tin? 
(lentil of Ifurri Singh reached Lahon*. Jie lost no time in obf. lining 
from his patron, in ni.sown name, tho farm of the ancestral bi/i'd'o-s of 
Mithn Tiwiinn; nnd his father dying nbvut the same timc,hi) wiusloft 
the acknowledged head of the tribe. From thi.s time, fill the unpro- 
voked nggros.eion.s of the Sikh nnny led to the first Sikh wnr, Fateh 
Khtln took u prominent pari in the politics of tho connfry, nnd his 
love of intrigue found nmplu sropo in the confusion into which the 
nfliiirs (.f tho Slate were thrown after tho deaths, in rsipid sneoessinn, 
of R.'uijft Singh, his eon nnd grand.sc»ii. For. some liini* I’nteh Khiin 
remained fnitlifni to tho .side of his patron Kfija Phi.An Singh, ninl , 
reaped the reward of lii.s ntfaelnnont in ever increasing granla of 
territory in farm. Hut ere long thn primo minister was ns-«\.s.sinnted, 
nnd Mispicioii of complicity in the deed Imnng fallen on (hu Malik, 
he retired to Jlannu to c.sc!ipe the vengeaneo of Riijn Him Singh, Ihb 
son of the innnicivd ninii. Soon after, omoiging from Ills retn'at. the 
Kvstic.sa Malik created ndiversion in finonr ofSani.ir JnwAlmr Singh, 
fo whose party ho hud now attached liinnclf, by rniMug an insurrection 
in hi.s native country nnd making hini.self master of Mitha Tiwiinn; 
but tlie oxjicdilion I'liilod, nnd Fateh Khiin, lieing ejected from tho 
town by ii Sikh foree nmlor Sanlar Miingal Singh, was forced to fake 
refuge in Bahfiwalpnr, where ho remained, till the death of Him 
Singh, in allowed him to come forth from his asylum. 

Tlio re.st of the Malik's story is soon told. During tTawiihar 
Singh’s brief tonuro of power, Fn((*li Khiin enjoyed unbounded 
antliorify, tho a(!rvice.s of so unserupitlon.s a pnrt’isim being, in tbo 
o,xisting state of nflaire, beyond price. But bad times were coming 
for the Mallik. Ilis pairau was put to death by the army, and his 
enemies, headed by Rajius Toja Singh and Dinii b«.tfh, sucecedt'd to 
power, and wore not .slow in gratifying their jnaliee. lie was tvilled 
on to give an account of tho revenues of tho large tracts of country 
of which he had held the tnnimgcmcnt, and was brought in a defaulter 
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to the extent of Fcvcml laklu of nipcc.F. Unable to meet tlii.'* ho.a \7 Chapter II. 
demand, he was thrown into prison, where he romnineil till Liciitc- 7 — , 

■ nant (aftorwarcls Sir Herbert) Edwnnlcs, thinkingllic would bo of use r-eidlnc l^tmuos' 
on the frontier, obtained his Uboration nnd ultimately, when the ' 

Mnltin rebellion bn>ko out, sent him to relievo Lieiiton.ant Tnyjor in xilrfna tnmUy! 
the ch.ai:gc of Banmi. The Sikh troops Foon after broke out into 
ojH'ii mutiny, nnd besieged Fateh Khan withhi.s Muhammadan lovic.s 
in the fort.' The Mnllik hold otit bravely, till the supply of water 
fiilcU, when, seeing that the dofenci* couhriie no longer pn>tracted, 
he came out nnd was shot down while boldl 3 * challenging the best 
man of the Sikhs to meet him in single combat. Sriih wivs the fit- 
ting end to the career of a man who had in cold blood token tliu 
liw.s of perhaps mow of his fellow creatures than nny other of his 
time. 

Wu'n this oecurre*!. Malik Fateh Slier Khan, the son of Fateh 
Khan, nnd M.alik Slier Muhammad Khan, (he son of the deceased 
MnltkV first cou«iu Kiiilir B.aksti, were serving under Mojor 
I'Mwanlea* ortlers Ih-fon* MiiltAii. noth did good sersice ; the foriner 
rvm.nining with Major lidwarde.s, while the hatter w.a.s detnehed to 
follow on the tracks of the Ratmii forci', tlienin full march to join Slu'r 
Singh, and to ciid ‘.avoiir to ri'*torv onler in his native districL In 
the execution of tin's cnnimisdoti, Sher Mu?iamma«J Khan drove nut 
the Sikh garrbons, nnd made him vdf master in rapid suceo.ssion of 
the principal towns nnd strongholds in this part, of tlio eoiintjy' In-giii- 
ntng svith Mith.a Tiwana nnd ending svith Sahiwal ; nnd added Ut 
his tdli'T seia'io's, b)' collecting a |Mirt ton of the revenue mid romit- 
ting it to Major Taylor, who was tlnm employed in restoring order 
nleng the frontier. Nor must the services of Mnlik SAliib Khan, the 
unde of.Sher Muhammad Kluii, nnd ngalLanl muntWr oftliis fnmil)', 

Ik> foigiitleii. He too served with Major 13<lwanle.s’ Im'gulani, nnd 
was altcrwnnls etnploywl with S-irdar Langar Khan of Sahiwal nnd 
others, in putting to flight th” foiv<* head»al by the rebel Uhai 
Afnharaj Singh, and in ralucing Ohiniok Jii short, this family has 
nlivay.s shown ils-lf wtivrl)’ loyal in seasons of distiirhance, and it is 
only in times of jto.ac"’, when tin- iinturatty je.aloiis tlispositimis of its 
memb<‘ni h.avc full pl.a)*, that their iiitonwl feints render them a 
jo'.iro; of annoynttre to nil arouiirl them. 

j\fter tin- f.dl of Miiltiiii nnd the overthrow ofthe Sikhs al. fSiijrat, 
the Tiw.ina Maliks had tiiin! to look nlsuit them. They knew that 
they Were to l><‘ rewarded, but the cpiestiuti svas, who was to ri’ceivn 
the lion’s share as the head of lli«trilw? Sher Mnliamuiad KliAii 
claimed the tnrh.an, a < tin' de«’end:iHl of Iho elder Imiiich, wliiln 
Fntoh Slier Klutii h'U»sl his till' on thn ncl:in»wledged pre-emiiienro 
of his fuller, Fateh Khsii, The di'UitUo was fvetUunlly settled 
llirough the mediation of friends. It was derid»*d that in point of 
rank they should Inj on nn equ.ality oin* with the other, and that in 
nil 'the material iH'iiefits that tiiight accrue to them ns repn.'sentn- 
fives of the frib'-, Isilli should share alike, nnd this ngromnotit has 
l•tnve been acted on. 

7'h<* Tivviitin Mnllik.s Jmye Iweii well .rewnrtled. Soon after 
nnticxrition they prcfoirtsl n‘ claitn to n fourth of the rovcmie.s of 
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the Nlirpur nnd ililltn TiwAna Mukat, and in consitlcralton of their 
loyalty and gootl sorvicos, the claim was admitted, and villngca vield- 
_ ing lii O’.OOO a vcjir •wonj granted in j/ 7 /V to ca^h, to bo Iicfd by 
thc7n and their heirs in pcrjwtuily. Li addition to thexs grants, life 
pejirfons^ of Its. 5,000 and Rs. 3,240 worn conferred respectively on 
Malik Fateh Slier Khan and Slier Mnhnmmad Kirin ; a p'fnsion of 
ll<». 45)0 a year was. at the fame time, granted to Mnllik Satiib Khan. 
Lastly for their eervices daring the niutinic.<i, the Malliks obtainwl 
the following rewards : Malika Fateh Shor Khan, and ShShib Klnin 
\\t 13 jtlytrs of tWL'lve hundred mjiee.s cncli, and ^fnlik.o Sber31iihninmnd 
Kli&n one of si.\ litindred nuK-es. To the-si* siib'^tantinl giKs was nii- 
nc.\cd the much coveted and highly priiied title of Khiin Bahadur. 

' It i.s now time to rdiim to S.mlar Fateh Kli'iu of Sidiiwal, who 
was lefl a [irisoncr at Lahom In ncconlutiee in’th hi.s nsiinl custom, 
Banjit Singh after a while relea-'od Ida jirisonor, giving him a 
first in Jhaiig and then in Ahmadauid, near Piml ILidan KhAn, 
ftipulnting, however, that Fateh Khan was <0 remain at Court. But, 
after a life of tudeiiendeuce, the Ililoch chief was ill flthsl to play 
the courtier, Ills proud spirit, chafed at the rontincment, and, like the 
T iwana Malik, ho was tempted to strike a blow for indi'pv'tidenco. He 
n|i])licd to tho Nawab of Mankera for asdstnnee. Tlio request was 
favourably ontortaiiiwl, nnd tho two cliiefs, with tlicir combined 
force.s, nctnnlly start «d*(o attempt tho rj-covory of SMiiaal But ft;w 
of the coasoqneiices to hiuiscif of failure, ovenmnic the Nnwab's 
desire to assj.st liis fellow clan.sman, and abindoning Fot>oh Kh.in to 
Ills fate, he preeipitatoly ndrcateil to his stMiighold of Mnnkcm. 
Fateh Khan, seeing that be Imd tsunmitted biuoeK beyond power of 
jvcall, nnd that now be ha<l nothiiijr to ho]vc for from Itanjit Singh, 
fled to .MiiltSii and soon after tiwh refuge in Bahawnlpur, where ho 
died in 1810. 

Langnr Khan, the son of the decciised Chief, a lad of fourteen 
yc.ars of ago, was loft ajK’asionor on the bounty of tho NuWilb, and 
remained at Bnhawnlpiir till 1822, when llanjit Singh hearing, while 
on a visit at Multan, that Fateh Khan was dead, sent for Lnngar 
Khiln, nnd gave him a jdtj!r of two ihous.nnd rupeo.s^ ii year with a 
personal almwanco of throe miH'o.? a day. Tho ju(iir was aftcrwartls 
(in 1838) incrca.sod to tliroo thousand mjwi’.s, and the nllowanco to 
tivo rupees a day. Lnngar Khfui with his mon formed part of the 
Sikh contingent wliich, under Cnjilnin (nftorwanls Sir II.) Lawrence, 
accoinpank'd Geia'ml jlcCaskiH’s division in Pollock's ndvauco on 
Khbnl. Langnr Khhn also served with distinction under JItyor 
Edwardes' orders during the Multan rebellion. After nnnc.’tnlion, as 
a ruwanl for those services, the family Jiffft', valued at tlm*o thousand 
rupoe.s a year, was released in perpeluit.}-, nnd a life pension of 
twelve hundri’d nipcc.s granted to Langivr Khan. This Chief died in 
1853, and was followed to his grave in 18fi2 by the eldest of his 
three sons Mnhamnmd llai&t Klian. The soconu sen Mobirik Kliiin, 
is now the ropresoutntivo of tho family. 

There is yot ono set of circiunstaliccs to lie rcfom*d to, nnd then 
tlio history of tho jirincipal families of this jiart of the country inny bo 
said to be coinplclc. It will bo rcuictnbercd that on Ahmad Shah's 
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final retirement, tlie Sfiknr Ghakias, under tlio grandrathcr of Ilanjlt .Chapter n. 
Singh, po.<s«sscd thoinsclve.s of the greater imrt- of the S<alt Haiigc. _ j — 

Tho status in this respect remained undisturbed till 1S27, when the ^nSues. 

mciiiburs of this confederacy, among whom tho conquered tract had 
been oTijjinally parcelled out, having fallen out among themselves, 

Itanjit Singh re.sitmcd their share.s and divided them among his 
favourites ; the Siin taUka falling to the share of Hnri Singh, by 
whom it wa-s held till his death in 1837. On tho occurrence of this 
event, it was given by the Maharaja to hisold friend and playfellow, 
and nftenvards one of the most .successful of lii-s generals. Sirdar Gur- 
miikh Singh, Limhhn, and it ivas ono of the few gifts of which this 
bmvc old man had not been despoiled by the envy and hatred of 
the Jammu family when wo look the coiintiy. The innjority,nf the 
vilingc.s con.stituting the ialvta were then resumed, but the estate 
of Nowshcni, worth rather more than four thouraud niiH'c.s a year, 
was released in perpetuity. S.anlnr Gnrnitikh Singh died in i853, 
nnd w.na suecowlcd by hi.s .son. Attar Singh, llic present repre.sentative 
of the family, who resides in tho Oujrat district, where he holds other 

Tho following account of theevent-s oflS.IT is taken from tho ThcMminy 
Punjab Mutiny llcport. This station is the head-minrtrrs of the ciui- 
toms line in connection with the S.ilt Itnnge. Mr. Wright, (he Collector 
of .Customs, bwught to tho n.s.<i.stance of Mr. Ou.seloy, Deputy 
Commis.<innncr, a very mluahlc reinfnrcemcnt in the shape of 100 of 
tho men of the proveutivo servio*. who, Iming nil nrmw! nnd )intivc.H 
of the l?unjah or clre Pathtins, crentwl n vnhwhlo counteriioi.se to the 
inutinoiLH company of (he 4Cth Native Infantry, which ronned the 
Irea.suiy gunnl. The tnm'‘it of the 30th Native Infaiitiy through 
the district on their way from Jhelitm te Dem Ismail Khtin cnu.scd 
ft pnnic nmoiight the people of Sluihpur. Strange niinoiirs begnn 
to circulate nboiit thc.ee men, valuiiblcs were buried, people became 
iinselth'd. nud (be commanding officer of the regiment feared to 
come threiigb Shabpur while tlio company of (ho 4Cth was there, 
cxprc.esing n hope that Mr. Ousdey had not much treasure under 
his c.arc. On tho evening of the 22ml May a stnmg gunnl of jwlicc 
mnrchwl into the treasmy with three Eurojsmn officers of tho station, 
nnd took poi.se.sdon of nil (ho surplus money, ninonnting to Its, fti.^OtOOD. 

Pnrtoftlus was forthwith sent towards Jlieliim and jmrt townnls Dora 
Ismail Khan. Under orders which were Hib«cqnently received (ho 
Jhc-luin c«m.signni<'nt was n'C.sllcd; hnl the move which took it in 
tho first instance from the 4C(h was n mo.st nhly planned one, as 
the Hindustani troops were at the same lime turned out of (ho 
(n-asury fort, which wn.s garrisoned by tho iwlico battalion, fortified 
and provisioned, nnd a well sunk to supply (Irinking water. 

At one time tho vilingv.s of the Wr were said to bo in an 
nnnnict stale. Mr. Oiisi'ley posted (on police horao on (ho confines 
of tnc tract of land m> culled, and, ns no mutiny ofthosejioys took place 
in the district, tiu; wild trilies roiniiined iHsicefitl oven wlien I heir 
hretliren in the Multan Division broke out. The mutiny of a per* 

(ion (if tho 0th Irregular Cavalry afTected this country so far as (Imt 
it called out tho Deputy Conitni.ssioner, two or three of ll>c cusloms 
officers, and a number of the {lolicc. The mutineers were pursued 
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Olmptor n. by the police ; the soldicn' mid dwlrict oflicera of five or pix dislricla 

— i\Wc mi their trail mid gaa'c lliem no rejit until Captain Iloukin came 

tc'^inp 5nSuoa them in (ho Jlmii" iliatrict mid cut Iheni up, A llindu~t:iiii 

clerk ill the cuRloms oftitv wits detected in an iiKcmpt to unite Ilin- 
TlwSlnitny. Muhauiuiadans n!piiii.«t our Govcmineut. He was ap- 

prehended, convicted nnd puuiphcd. 

A force of local levies was Tai.«od, thus affordiin’ vent to tho 
warlike ^pirit of the martial frilies of tho dlslriel who chafid at 
inaotimi, and prohably would have frtdted us had not a h';ntimatc 
ohjoct Itecii iriveii them on which to Ki>"nd their slri'n|;th. t>r tho'~i! 
levies upwards of 1,000 hoivo were niised from ninonu; the Tiwiinxs 
nlono; and ilr. Ooseley dcscribe.i his relief at tneir departure 
n-s gre,'it, 

Siaiui nt anniatt- Prohably there is no district in the PtiujaU, the territorial limits 
titm. nud coiibtitutioii of which have und>'i^one kd many chaiutC'* ns that of 
Shidipur. At annexation, the wlmo! of the C'haj Doilb, from (he 
boiinuary of the Jammu territory to tho junction of the rivers .Ihelum 
mid Glienab, was plnceil tinder the ehnr^fo of Air, li 0. Dayley, and 
ndininistered by him n.s one district. 

ripii fnnniiiion of Hut the clmiv'c was found too e.xteii.sive. AcesoTtlincly. in Juno 
thcdi-tnct. of the same year (1849), this tract of eountry was divided mid 
formed into the two districts of Oujr/it nnd 'Shjh])nr; the l.-ilter 
comiirisiiijr the four /ifnfe’i '/<»/« of Miani, Bhora, .Siihiuil ami 
Kddirpiir, to uhicli wen> iiddud the three lowest z»U<* 
of tho htrthM'lp'ot KAdinihad. ivr,, Alidh, Ahmad and 
ClianRi's iwenmo Kalowal on the CUetuih. As time wore on, however, and our 


u«i*wr*. 


Tbc Ki'IirnJir t/ihrit 
tramtcriLii tu 


KtiRilitli an<l rsrukn 
nw rcctUtsl, 


Cnnslilutlon of t)io 
diiiiictin iur<a-si. 


ncqiiaiulniicc with tho newly coni)iien.*d comifry hceame c1o.sct, 
dcfeel.s were discovered In flm fiisil api»<>rtionim.‘n(.s of territorj* into 
cird(>s of administration, nnd in n'speet to .Shdhpiu andtliemirreuiid- 
inpdisfrirls.srieodily led (oehauffe.s. The firal took ]>?m'c in 18, tl, 
when the whole (o/isff of Kiiliipur was Iransforrcd to .lhanj;. on the 
proiiiul that the liilrq/i.s of which it wns nompi'scd had always been 
mibordiiiato to that place, that it was more coaveidently situated with 
re.spect to the hend-tpiartcrs of that dislricl, and that tlio inlmbilnnt.s 
were eliie/ly iSial.s, clo.s-ly connected with others of the «mie fribo 
in Jlim),(f. For mmewlmt similar reasons, the iu((qa id Khnshab 
was iiiiidc over to KluMipiir from iK'inh, from the commencement of 
(he finniieinl year XSan-o-l, and the follmving year mw the transfer 
back to this dislrirl of the Fnnikn ilnqii. 

The district now coind.stcd of tho tJirec tnhslfn ofBhcm, Sahtwil, 
and Kalowal, of whivli all but the narrow strip mado up of tho 
traiiR-iTliehim pnrfftivahs of Khiishab, Girot and Jmira. attached to 
the KdIiiw.U (uMl, were situated between that river and .the 


Miiiin Tinfinn re- Clieiifib. Presonlly, houever, further additions worn iiiade to tho 
coWed trom Uiali. liarly in (lie j’car IS.^7, as (ho Chief Comini.e.skiner was 

inarching nciws the Sindh-Rigar Boab, the leading mmi of Alitha 
TiivAim came to him in a Iwdy prnniig that the talihin might bo 
transferred to Shfdipiir ; urging ns their ivasoii for desiring tho oliango 
the ffro.al di.stniicc from tho lieiul-qimrters of their own district 
(licinli), nnd the comparativo proximity of Shalipiir, Tho npplication 
was favourably entertained, and the transfer took plncc from tho com- 
nicncemcnt of that rinmicinl year. A still more iuiportniit revision. 
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of territoml jurisdictions was made during this year. A difficulty Chapter n: 

. had always been experienced in providing for the effectual adminis- — 
tration of that portion of the Sindh Sagar Doah which lay within T,aS\n g?aTiHii aB. 
a radius of fifty i^es from Ealabagh. Circumstances originally led 
to the selection of Bawalpindi, J^helum, and Leiah as sites for ^“rther changes, 
stations, and between these places the intervening territory was 
parcelled' out in 1848 as best it might he ; but soon it became 
apparent that they were far too remotely situated to allow of the 
exercise from them of an efficient control over this tract ; and a 
proposition 'to create a fourth district having been negatived on the 
score' of excuse, the result, os regards this district, was the transfer 
to it from ^elum of the following talilqaa and villages : — 


Tn the Salt 
Mange. 

Morth a/ 
ditto. 

South of 
ditto. 


fThe irhole of Talaqa Siin ... 
1 „ „ of ,1 Ehahbakki 

t Put of „ Kdrpnr Sehti 

r a. of „ Jabbt 

•1 The whole of ,i hlydl 

(Part of „ Faklchoc ... 

( The whole of „ Entha 

1 Part of I, Ahmadabid 


19 Tillages. 

6 II 

4 .a 


8 

13 


In all sixty-five villages, paying a revenue of nearly a lac of 
rupees. 

These extensive additions to the area of the district trans- 
Jhelum, having rendered the creation of a fourth faftsff on that side 
of the river absolutely necessary, the recently transferred tracts were 
formed into a new fiscal division, which received the name of the Jaba 
talisd from the small village of that name in tho Salt Range, where 
the head-qua^is were established. From this time tho limits of the The Ealon i\ tahiS 
district remained unaltered till tho year 1861, when the revision broken up. 
of establishments led to the absorption of tiie Kalowal iaiisd, and 
the distribution of its villages between the Bhera and Ohiniot tahsUe ; 
the latter a sub-collectoratc of the Jhang district The lost and Final changes, 
most important changes were carried out in 1862, when the talnqa 
of Nfiipur, in tho vval, was received from Bannu, the Fakkbor 
taUqa, extending from Sakesar to Nikki, was cut off and attached 
to the hBdnwali tahad of that district, and the remainder of the 
Jaba iafiad lying north of the Salt Range was transferred to Jhelum. 

These interchanges of territory between Shihpiir and the surround- Interior anb-dWi- 
ing districts necessitated a complete remodelling of tho interior fiscal remodelled, 
divisions, which was effected by forming the wole of the country 
still attached to tiic district trans-Jhelum into one talisU, the head- 
quarters being moved to Khushab ; and by the transfer &om the 
Bhera to the Sahiwal talisU of an equivalent for the villages which 
had been added to tho former on the breaking up of the Ralowal 
taltail, as described above ; at the same time, as Sahiwal was now no 
longer centrical, the head-quarters of that tafiaU were removed to 
tho Bodr station. 

In 1877-78 the following villages were transferred from the Snbseqacnt changes. 
Shshpur to the Gujranw&la dmtrict: — 

1, Thsddn MnllahanwAIA, | 4. Chbnnl Rahm.it Khin, 

2, Uuij Fattu, I S. Chhnni Mir Mahomed, 

3, Chhuni SuUAn, | C. Burj Ghonse, 


A fourth tahill 
created. 
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OhaptorH. nml in 1880-81 tlio villngc*, nnrj llnJnnn nnd linrj .Towaj'a, 

. wpit) transferred to flnjrantvala, to wlilcli district tliey orij^inally 

Iie^n|?a^lllcs. buloiiROtl, biitlmd been ciitofT/infl attacbnl to tliis in 1K77-78. 
noTclopmciit tliicc Koine coiicojition of the dovclojnricnt. of the ilistrict since it came 
aniicxntiuiL. into oiir bands may bo /jniheicd from Table Ko. II, which pivoa 
porno of the leadin;f statistics fiir five-vearly periods, fo far as they 
tire nviiilablc ; while most of the other ianles np|H’ndcd to this 
work Rii'e eeiiinamtivc fiotin's for the hist fuw years. In the ea-'o 
of Tublo No. Ii, it is probuhlc that the fi/^ire.s are not nlw.ai-H 
strictly companible, their basi.s not boin^f tlio samo in all case.s 
from one pi*nod to nmither. Hut the fi{pire.s way lie aoc(«fili d ns 
sliowinj,' in {,'ciieral temus the nature and extent of thu ndvmicu 
made. 

Tiiqtrfoi omci'Di The followinf; table sbow.s tbc Dcjiiity Commissioners wbo 

flaw anncxntivn. Imvo held chnrpii of the district since mine.vatiou with this period 
of their charge : — 
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CHAPTER III, 


THE PEOPLE. 


SECTION A.— STATISTICAL. 


Table Na V gives separate statistics for each tdhsU and for the 
ivhole district of the distribution of population over towns and vil- 
lages, over area, and among houses and families, while the number 
pf houses in each town is shown in Table No. XLTII. 

The statistics for the district as a whole give the following figures. 
Further information will bo found in Chapter n of the Census 
Beport of 1881 : — 


Oliapter m, A. 

Statistical. 

Distribntion ol po- 
pulation. 


Feiecntago ot total population who lire in Tillages 

Ardogo mini pnpnlntlon per Tillage 
Arcrage total population per Tillage and town 
Knmber ot Tillages per 100 square miles ... 

. ^ Tillage, in ndics 

Total area 

vCultiyated area ... 

Cnltnrablc area ••• 

Number of resident fomUies per occupied house 



i Penons . 
Males 
Pemoles 

«•* 

••• 


I Total population 
I Bnral population 
I Total population 
( llnral population 
( Total population 
1 Butnl popnlntion 
I Villages 
1 Towns 


Nnmber of persons per occupied house 
Number of persons pci resident family 


Villages 

Towns 

Villages 

Towns 


87-76 
87-97 
87 62 
668 
612 
14 
2 87 
90 
79 
614 
451 
lOS 
94 
1-S6 
1-48 
6-84 
6-82 
4-31 
S94 


In his District Beport on the Census of 1881, the Deputy 
Commissioner wrote os follows : — 

“ The distribution of population in tho district varies from 142 per 
sqnaFo mile for the Bhora taMl to only S3 in Khnsh&b, the populous por- 
tions bcini; those lying on and near tho banks of the rivers Jhelam and 
Chenfib, while tho inlying portions consist of largo tracts of grazing and 
waste lands with villages situated at long intervals. Bhcrais the only 
fahitil with lands on both rivers, while Khuehdb contains the largest amount 
of waste lands both in plains nnd hills, a largo part of it being situated 
in the S.-ilt Range.” 

The following discustion by Colonel Domes of the population Distribntion of po- 
of the several physical tracts into which tho district is divided, as pnlnUon by tracts, 
ascertained at the Census of 1866, thro^vB much light upon the 
local distribution of the people : — 

“ It is almost snpcrilaons to state, after what Iios already been written, 
that tho population is very uneqnallj^iclivided over this tract of country. 

Tho following table shows what tlio actual distribution is, the information 
being arranged according to tho natural divisions of tho district, tho 
distinctive features of which have been described in the foregoing pages : — 
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Obnptor m, A. 
Statistical. 

PNtriliiiUcin of 
popnlallon li; tmcli. 



1 rorL'LiTitDT 1 n. 
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47 

I4S 

H»ll ... 

taTTrt 





M. 





•41 

K&r 

S.9-7 

as f>c^ 




TL»l 

2.U1 



VW 


ToUl 



a.fi.'.T <<* 

4/^a 



‘•Tliui it will licsivn that tliodirWon" ot (hi'tlis(rict.<‘ii'ltiJivv!y 
to asricuUunj nw for from tieint; tliiiily inliai'itoj. Tlirt |iojmiatimi of tlw 
Salt liniigo fl[i|K'ai~t li-«» tlmti it rrallyis, oiriny to tlif cultirnl*! nii-l 

ruUiimlilc arw in tlmt it.iii l»»arinK so small n ratio to ilio liilla tlicmhvlroj, 
nliich an* only n'*al ns po'turo gronmls for rattle. TIio l»ml itliicli ronics 
undrr tltcsc two tli'nniiiitintioiK is consiilrraldy tlian onc-sorunili ol ilin 
ttliolc area of tlw rnncis. In actual area it only nmoan(« to 4i;,<i0<t 
acres, wliilr tlic inlialiitniito nnmlxr 28,(50“ soul«, so tliat in jdaoe of a tliin 
|<opiiintlon, tro lian* tlio very ilen<;o one of -100 to tin* shiism mile. Tlio tact 
is, tlmt latiil tliroii{rliout tli" S.a!l lt.aiiffe is very ininntely divMial, arid it 
liarely snfllcirnt for llie stipjortof iia in1ia1>!t»nl«.” 

Dliirltiniion by Dcimty Cojiimis-sjoncr in his Censns Ilcport of ISSl thus 

liousM. tlifcu.s.spd the distribution by hotisos nnd fatnilios 

“ The fact of so many honses lichijj nninlialtited slKvtild not b* rtl down 
to any recent and sudden cmijrratinn or dc'erlion Iiy the ^-enjde of lli.<ir 
linnies, but to the custom of the npriculiurol classes of building l)mu»s on 
tlicir wells and lands silimted at a dlslnnre from the towns or viJIanes wliero 
their permanent abodes are ; such outlying hDU»e.s generally are onlyoccupiid 
in the hot season or during tho day in the cold weather, and the rustum i< 
nrce«<-itated by the large area* in the dislrirl, the large nmomtl of land to 
each tillage, and the distance of the wore remotely situated land from the 
villngn oiudit. It arlH bo observed tlmt the propertiou of uiioccnpied to 
oecnpied h(Hi''e.s is mneh greater in towns than in villaKe?. In nil the towns 
of tins district thero i.s n considrmble agricuUnrnl populntien cultivating 
lamia at a greater or le'S distance from the town*, and possessing honors 
on eneU lands, but returning to the town nl nigbt. In town*, moreover, 
ebops arc nhvnys nniKCUpical nl night. In a very small degree some elTeet 
ns rognnla the nnmlier of unoccupied bonses may lie nttributisl to whohi 
families in certain parts at tho district haring tempernrily left their hemes 
for work on the railway or in conseqiienrt! ol the distress causol bynsne- 
rrsiion of bad harvest*, bnl BQch pirsons had generally returned to their 
villages Iiefon'lho night of tliaCcnsu*, i>rospect8 having changed fortliolwlter. 

“ As to the total numlicr of hou«e«, 1 am inelinwl to think it has lh»en 
Under-reckoned, especially ns regards tho oecupwl Imuscs. The incnmso i* 
not in proportion to the inerea«o of jropulalinn, and the resnlt i.s that the nnin- 
licr of persons perhnnso was for tho Census ol 18C8 only four, wliile for tho 
present ccnsn.s it is .six for neonpieil hou.'es * It dors not appear frujn tho 
previous Censns Report whether tlm fonner lignres inebideil umiccnpied 
ns well ns occupied houses ; liul if itdid not, I do not think that tho ineie.s'-o 
pf population per houso has lioon on^e so great ns is hereby represented. 
The deiiuilion of a house was not well understood by the Census agency, and 
there was a tendency to treat whole enclosure.*, containing several houses, ns' 
a single house. 


* Uttt the hnuK ol 18S8 cortcapODdi.'d with thc/miify of 18S1,— ‘llPlToR, 
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“ Considering, hoff’erer, tlie habit of the bnibliers of a divided famil/ ohantarTTr a 
nnd their descendants continuing to live in separoto parts of the same court- ^ 
yard long after they hare split into separate families, perhaps the arcrage of Statistical, 
four persons per house given in the last Census returns was something under 
the mark, and the figures in the present table showing an average of 
families per house ore not so inaccurate ; nor should they be taken as indi- 
cating the growth of overcrowding, especially in villages, where houses are 
open nnd cover a good deal of superficial space.” 

Table No. VI shows the principal districts and states with Migration and birth- 
which the district has exchanged population, the nmnher of migrants population, 

in each direction, and the distribution of immigrants by talisUa. 

Further details will he found in Table No. XI and in supplementary 
'Tables G. to H. of the Census Beport for 1881, while the whole 
subject is discussed at length in Part H of Chapter HI of the 
same report The total gain and loss to 
the distnet by migration is shown in the 
margin. The total number of residents bom 
out of the district is 26,141, of whom 
13,903 are males and 12,238 females. The 
number of people bom in the district and 
living in other parts of the Punjab is 34,889, 
of whom 19,644 ore males and 15,245 females. The figures below 
show the general distribution of the population by birth-place : — 


Bobh ih 

POOPOBTIOir PEB OP BBSIOEXP POPUIiATIOir. 

B 1111 && I’ovuti.KOBr 

UaBAir PoBvtdttejr. 

TesiB FoniBjLTzoxr. 

Male* 

Faraalu 

I'eraona 

Mftles. 

FemalM 

Perions 

Malei. 

Female! 

PenoDi. 

TLe Cittriet .. 


041 

099 

« 039 

047 

033 

030 

039 

P37 

Tba ProTiaaB 

007 

909 

999 

S9l 

OflO 

DOS 

090 

997 

997 

Ini)w • •«< 

090 

1.000 

1.00 1 

090 

1.000 

009 

099 

999 

099 

AbIb ••• 

ifido 

1,000 

1.000 

1,000 

1.000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1.000 


The followiim remarks ou the migration to and &om Shahpur are 
taken from the Census Eeport : — 

“ ShdhpuT is not only a very sparsely populated district, hut canal irri- 
gation has been considerably extended of late years. Consequently Sbdhpnr 
takes population from the neighbouring districts of G-ujrdnwdla Grnjrdt, 
nnd Jhang, But the disinclination of the trans-Salt Bange people to cross 
the range, which has been olreody alluded to, is shown by the almost 
absolute absence of immigration from the tract in question except in the 
case of Jhelnm, which- is hardly an exception as both districts include at 
once cis-Salt Bange country and a part of the range itself. The excess 
emigration into Jhirinm and Find! is of course accounted for by the abnor- 
mal demand for labonr in these districts at the time of the Census ; and 
the high percentoge of males shows how largely temporary, in the case 
of the latter district at least, the emigration was ^ The emigration into 
llera Ismail and Bannu is probably due to the semi-nomad population of 
the thal or sandy prairies of Shdlipur tending towards the vaUey of the 
Indus, as they gradually settle down nnd take to agricultural pursuits. The 
emigrants are probably largely graziers pasturing tlieir herds in the Sbdhpnr 
plateaus." 


Fioportion per mule of 
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The (IgHfois in the f-tatement IkIow show tlio population of (ho 
district as it stood at, the three cnnnicnitions of 1.S53, 1863, 
and 1.381 
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Unfortunately, the boundaries of the district haw chnn^,-d so 
much since the Cen«us of 1855 that it is iin}io.s.siblc to compare the 
published figures; and the only fct.'itisliesuvnilable nre fho=c compiled 

at the Itegular Settlement from 
the reconls of 1855 vhieh give no 
det.iils of sex. It will be seen 
that the tinniml increase of 
iMjuiIntion per 10.000 since 1868 
bus been 97 for males. lUl for 
females, nnd lOt for persons, nt 
which rate the in.ale j) 0 )iuhition 
would be doubled in 718 years, 
the Anniilc in 01 ’0 your?,’ nnd 
the total jHipulntion in 60 S years. 
Supposing the same rate of increase to hold giK'd for the next ten 
years, tho popidntion for each y<-ar would be iu hundreds as shown 
111 the in.itgin. 

Nor is it improbable that the rate of increase will be sustaine<l. 
Ilie rectmt construction of the niilwavy will nlimsst ci'rtainly develop 
tho district; while it is nnlikely that tho loss by eniigration 
dc-scribed nt p.age 29 sbnuld roiifinne nt past rotes. 'Die iuenase 
in urban iwniilution ainci* 1.36.3 bius been sni.allor tlian tliat in ninil 
iioput.ation, tho numhers livjimin ISSl for everj' JOO living in 1S6S 
being 107 for urban and 11.5 for total ]K)pulation. This is pmh.ably 
due to the fact that tclegranhs and railwaw have largely diminished 
tho imporUineu of tho mimlicr ami more locid towns nt the o-xjicnse 
of a few great centres of commerce. 'Dm jwpnlations of individnnt 

towns at tho n.'-sppctive enumer- 
ations nro shown under their 
spvend headings in Chapter 
VI. Within the lii.stricl the 
jticrea.<p of population siiico 
1868 for (he various ti/7v.ti7s is 
shown in tho ninigin. 

On this pubjeet the 
Commissioner waote, a 
in liis rc)wrt on the District 
Census of 1881 ; — 
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“ Increase lins taken place in all tko iahtih, bnt lias been greatest in 
Bhern, next greatest in Shdbpnr, and least ot all in Kltuslidb. This is 
jnstas might Imre been expected, the Blicra/abatl being tbo mostprosperons 
in the district and tlie most taronrablf sitnnted with rcganl to climate, ntin- 
[all and iacilitjr of cultiration. Kliusbdb is the least prosperons tahtll, 
and tbe one wbicli lias soiToFed the most in late years from drongbt, bad 
crops, and general distress, and from vrliich tbero had been some little 
emigration. ITic increase lias taken place in both sexes, bnt tbe number 
of males exceeds that of females by almat 6 mr cent. The rate of increase 
bovrcTcr has been slightly j>rcntcr among females than males ; and this is 
probably due rather to more correct ennmeration in the present Census than 
to any real dincrence haring taken place in the ratio bctircen the two sexes, 
for the prepondemneo of males orcr females is undoubted, though, ns wilt 
afterwards bo seen, prolmbly not arising from any great difference in tho 
birth-rate. The rate of increase of tho whole population since last Census 
seems quite as great as might hare been anticipated cren in a district 
eminently healthy, and pecnlinrly free from the fercr epidemics which doras* 
tato other districts, and among a naturally sturdy and hardy people, 
martying as soon as they can obtain wires, and without nny cam, or much 
necessity for care, for prorision for their offspring. 

“JUnring tho same period (18G8 to 1881) cnltiration has increased 
from 409,662 to 529,788 acres, or 29 per cent, and there arc still 1,981,951 
, acres of euUnrablc but uneuUirntcd land in the district. It is somewhat 
saiisfaetoiy that tho district is one in which there was room for such on 
increase of population, and that tho rate of incrcaso has not outstripped 
tho means of sustenance.” 

Table 710. XI 8ho\Ts thO total number of births and deaths 

registered in the district for tho 
fivo years from 1877 to 1881, 
and tho births for 1880 and 
1881, tho only two years during 
rrhich births hove been record- 
ed in rural districts. Tho dis- 
tribution of tho total deaths and of the deaths from fovor for 
these five years over tho twelve month-s of the year, is sho\vn in 
Tobies Nos. XIA and XIB. Tho annual birth rates per raille, cal- 
culated on the population of ISG8, uro shown in tho margin. 

’• The fippiFcs below show the annual death rates por millo sinco 
1868, calaiiatcd on tho populationof that year: — 
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Tho registration is still imperfect, though it is yearly improving ; 
but the figures always fall short of the facts, and tho fluctuations 
probably correspond, allowing for arcgularincren.se duo to improved 
registration, fairly closely with tho nctunlfluctuntions in tho births 
and deaths. The historical retrospect which forms tho first part of 
Chapter III of tho Census Beport of 1881, and spocinlly tho annual 
chronicle from 1840 to 1881 which will bo found at page 66 of that 
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R2 cHAr. ni.— THE ri:ot’Er.. 

Ohsptcr ni, A< report, throw som»' light on the nucfnations. Such rnrthcr tlclaila 
cfi iTT« 1 **5 to birth niul «lcAtii nilcs in iiHlividual towiii jw nru availuhic, v/iil 

EUtlstIcal. jjj XLIV, niwl uutlev the headings of the fcveral 

town's in CJiiapter YL 

Age and fcx. The fig«jri-s for nge, res, and civil condition aw given in great 

detail in Tables IV to Vll of the C'en'-iis llejsort of IMSl, while 
the numbers the rexes for «wh ndigion will l»e found in Table 
No. Yll appended to the prc-'ml worL The age stsili'siicjs must 
be taken hnbjeet to liniit/itimis which will be found fully 
cliseupf<l in Chapter YII, of the t!('n«iis IV’jiort. Their vahte. 
rapitlly diminislie-s ns the nnml»crs licttll with bi.'conio Miviller; ami 
it is uniioc<"s.''ary liere to give aetiinl figim's or any statistics for 
The fJltowio" figures .«ihou‘ the distrilmtion "by ngo of every 
10,000 of thepopidntwn according to the Census tiguns:— 



The junnlxT of m.ales among 
every 10,000 of l^>lh sexos is 
shown in the margin. 

Tito dt’crc.nee. nt each sncees- 
sivo cnunioration i‘‘ nlmott ivr- 
lainly duo to greater nceuracy of 
ehuineration. In the C"ns«s of 
18SI. the nuiidwr of females 
|>or 1,000 males in tho earlier 
years of life was foutid to Ikj 
ns shown in tho innigin. 

On the suhjeet of the pra- 
])ortion of tliesexcs.thelleputy 
Cinninissinner Avrote «w folhovs 
in lib report on the Census 

of the district:— 

Eiccjiof malFsorcr “ The prcponilerancc of males over females is le.sa among Ilimhls limn 
IcmaloB. }ruhniiuMn(1nn!<. and is greatest among the Siklm (omitting the niinnlely small 

classes of Oliristians, SarAogis. .tc.,) ; and this is due ptohaldy to a frn'ol 
many of l!m Sikhs rnnmer.st«l on tho night of Census not being jicnnanent 
iv.sideiits of tho district, but IraTcltors, traders, |>oticemon, Ac., passing 
through or icmponvtily living in the district, withvivea and faniiliVs else- 
where. The mmiber of females npnronehc.s tnorc nearly that of malts 
in tliQ KhiisliAti tlinii in any other of the lahtils. This is n little remarkable, 
and probably arises from the fact that tho people of Khuslifib (incbiding 
tho thal, tho inhabitants of which are camel-owners and carriem) ore more 
migratory than tho.so of tho other (ahsili, and that a great many pemons 
(mostly males) who had left their homes from distress and gone in scorch 
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of lalvinr, Iiml not vet returned. It is niao iroriliy of remtirk that hnth 
among Muhammadans and Ilindus the difference hetneen males and females 
islcss intotrnsthan inrittages. This ispartljrdootothofactthatniniliis, among 
irhom the disparity is less, ora mono numerous in the towns; and it indicates 
also that women are more frr^nentlr married from rillages into (owns than 
from towns into Tillages. Among Sikhs, on the other hand, the dispro- 
portion is largest in towns;' and this Iiecanse tite {emi)or.aty residents just 
alluded to are found more often in towns than in Tillages. 

"Oonsideraldc light is ihrotrn hy the ago table on tho ratio of males 
to females in the district. It is only at tho ago of ai»ro three that any 
disproportion is rfsihle. From birth to three yearn of age, tho numbers are 
almost e<\ual : from two to tliteo the number of female children is netonlly 
greater than that of males, but still neatly equal. From three to four and 
' lour to five, the dillorence is only I'Sh and 1*70 per rent. Prom fire to 
twenty the difference is moro marked. But these differenees am proksbly 
more apparent than real, in cnnsn]nenee of tho ages ot female children not 
Iwing Tety ^•'tTCclly st.alwl, nndcrslatnl when about fire or six years old, 
and overstated when reaching or after reaching tho age of pnlierty. Some- 
thing may also Iw due to greater mort.aliiy beginning to show itself in 
femaio ebildrea aloiit these agc«, in consequence of (he less eare taken of 
female than main children ; Iml the eonseqnenees ot neglect would 
naturally bo more apparent in children of cren tenderer ye.irB, and 
moreorer the diiTcrenco in proportion diminishes after tho ago ot twenty, 
'Jlio figures denote a much greater death rate among women than men 
after tiio agt’ of forty-fire, as might indeed lie expected from the harder 
and tcfs earcl-for lives Ie<l by women limn liy men. It has alrewly lieeii 
olxerved that the prejmnderanre of male* over females Is less among Ilfndds 
than Muhammadans. Tlie inferenre from theidetail* is that Hindti women 
are healthier, better nonrishe'l, and better cate'l for than Muhammadans, and 
this is in accordance with onliimiy oliserration. 

“The naml>(?r of children under one year old, both llindil and 
hlnhamrnadan, b'ing almost exactly equal, it would nWo seoni to follow 
that the disproportion whieli afterwanls takes place is due rather to greater 
mortality among females in Inter life than to any groat iliUrroiice in (ho 
Inrth-ralc. I have taken the trmiUe to enmparo the«o figures with tlio 
latest ami presumably the most trustworthy rolnrns of births pnhlishcl by 
lb" Sanitaiy Cominhsioner. According to these, the pereentage of births 
isfifty-lwo males to forty-eight feinnles for f lie whole district. For (owns 
where hirtli rogistralion is lieiiiT carried out, it i« fiftyxirio males to forty- 
nine female*. (For the Slid quarter it is only fiO'G to .Jtl ■!), Tlio present 
Censa* l.sMe is likely to Isj moro correct than Police and Municipal retiiras, 
for it is hardly possliile (hat mistakes in ehildren's sex were committed at 
enuriiewtioii. and that hoya were entered as girls to any coiisidcrnhln extent. 
It is easier for all tho births not to luj cn|ere<| in (ho jieriodieal birth returns, 
and llio omissions prnlialdy occur chiefly in femnlo births. Them 
is tli'-reforo ren<ion to lielicro (hat tho number of femnlo and malo 
births in this district is very newly even. 

" The disjiarily arising in later yesrs point* only to tho greater 
nnhealthiness of the life, Hurroiindings, and occupations of women than of 
men. It does not point to any stiidie.! had tn-atment of femaio childroii. Jfo 
douhl female children are little prixeil, and more neglected than male, Iml 
/ hnnliy more so than married women or female luhitts, who nro Tory ratuahla ; 
and (here h nothing in the social condition or traditions of (he penpln to 
enufe them, l»y srilful neglect, to try to get rid of their female olTspring. 
There is nothing in (ho hriiiging-iip or settling of daughters rendering 
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tliom more exponakc, or troaMwonie lo proriJe for Ilian foija, .7o«l tlio 
controty i« tlio enjo. Tlie ilanpliler 5* made to nor): aa Iinrif «• tli" ton, 
nnd is easily married, and li'r marriage eu"t< nntliing, while that of the {-on 
only is cxpen.sive. Her father rpende nothing on her marriage except n 
little food. Her ornaments ami even her elothes are firoride.! l.y her 
hu>liaiid and his family, at least kucIi is (he rtistom amoiiff all the agricnltitrsl 
and common classrei of th" district. Only amnn}: js-nde of pestiJon is tha 
inarriage of a d-siigliter attended with any eotisidernhle e.s{>ense, and even 
then that of a son would involvo » largi r outiay. HinJGs je-rhajw, at lea.n 
the Ivlter clas'es, attend a little more on tln-ir daughter!*’ marriajfej mid do 
not ns n rule got rid of them on socli easy and yrree*3y terms ns Mnliamme- 
slnn.B, and yet tlie iwrcenlajp' of females is greater nnoag them. The K-.me 
Ftaiv of thinga ptctnils, however, generally among Hindus. It is to le re-' 
ninrhed, hovri-vcr, that it is only by the very ]»H>r or ih- vs-ry dirreputalde of 
any c1b«.s that a pecuniary con^!deral^■n i.s errr t.shen for giving adr.nghter in 
lunrringe. Hat a fort of iKurter or exchange is very ommion, ond the giving 
or proinHini; of a giri is often ti'ed a« the «neaji« of obi.sining a wife for .•om's 
iiinle relaiinn of the hride from eome relation or eoniiei-tinn of tin* hride- 
grttoni. Till* po.*ses«ion tif Bslauahter l« not only not 0 1 urilen, bnt a us.t 
amt eouveuienes*, and still fvmafo childom ate l<n>1;e.| upon with di-favour 
and tn'nte<l with neglect ; pndmbly a relic of the times not io veiy old nhea 
Fens weno s-nltied for their fighting rinnlitie.*.** 

Tlio ngiin'-S for cUil c«Hidillon nro piveii in Table ?fo. X, ivbieh 
Fliniva tho nclim! timnbor of rfnirlc. nmrricd, and iridowed for ench 
POX ill oneh ridij;,'5on, nnd aUo the. ili»trilmlit>n by fivii condition of 
the total number of cneb «•.< in cnch n;r'''*P'''i'xL Tim I)epuij'‘ Cotn- 
iiuMionor wrote as follow.* in his Onsus rcjHtrt for the slUtriet: — 

‘'M’here the nnmiter of moles e.xeeedst!ml of females, and women m.sny 
at a cnnsidernldy younger ago than men, the numlier of immarriist pers-oiia 
will bo gre.ster nniong males than females, nnd piieh it is .shown hr the pro- 
pent stntisties. The (-eneenlagfl of eingle pen-en’, male nnd fenmlc, to the 
whole iiinlo nnd female population, is Jiltoiit {iff nnd d I vcsje-rtivcly. The 
nmnWr ol femnle.s witli lm«l>ands tdive is greater than that of maniid niale.s 
(whose wives are alive), and the diiTerenw is nlsmt i'hlH'r cent, on the Inl.sl 
iiiimln'rof married m-nles. Hut ji i<< not to In' infirre*! from this that poly- 
gamy ia )*rnctis'''l to thi« extent. The nmnK'v at weft with mote wives than 
two is not pliown. Of Uiennmlierntmen with mom than one wife alive, 
there is no doiiht it wmihi Is* found that the majority have threi' wive.-, 
Bntli nmniig Aruhammndanp ansi IlindiSs polygamy i.s only indnlged in by 
jiersnns who can afford it, when the first marriage lias not lavn prolnelive 
of ninlo children, or rather of no rhildren at all ; for if imy children are liorn, 
the chance.s am in favour of pome of them being ma1e«. lYliero no chil- 
dren have l>een Imm of the first or peennd innrrinKe, a ‘ third nnd ei’en a 
fourth wife ip often taken. But even where no ehildrcn have l«vu Wn, die 
Inking n Peeond wife is by no means flip rule. It depend.s on the nian’.s 
mean?, and Ids nhility to procure a wife, which is not always an easy niaiter. 

“Probably tho percentage ot widows will l-e high in comparison with 
other district.*. Tlio re.inarringo of widows is nbiiosl utiknonn in thi.s dis- 
trict, cron among the eomiuonest elapses. The ensfom of cAm/oe anJiUi 
nnd Anreini marriascs does not exist* It 5a belicvnl to lie mopt pn'valeni 
in Ilindfi or Sikh districts and leapt so in the Mohamiiiadan ones. ,s\t alt 
events it finds little favunr among thn Miilinmmndnn.s cf this distriel. 

“ Infant marriages aro very few rompared with adult ones. Of the total 
numlier of persons, nml cspecinliy iiinle.s, np to fifteen years of age, n very 
small percentage is married, most of whom no doubt are married about the 
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IStli or 14t}i jcnr ; and it 'n'onld bo found tb&t infant mnniagcs take place cfhapter m, A. 

cliicflr amoDg tbc vrcaltbicr classes and tliose vrith pTotoniions to social 

snperiorit^. Among tlic ordinatjr mn of natiTcs tlirongliout tlio district, tbo Statistical, 
general rmc is bctrotlial daring infancy, but not long before rcncliing tbo ago' 
of pnlicrtf, and marriage as soon as both parties bare arrired nt that ago. 

Late marriage is frequently necessitated becansc one reaebes the ago before Late marriages. 

the other, or either has died before marriage and another marriage has to 

bo arranged for. Ycty often both men and nomcn, especially men, are long 

post (he marriageable ago irithont being either betrothed or married ; and 

n-omcn not nnfrcqncntly, from this cause and also \rhcn they arc older than 

the yonihs to whom they ore engaged, make n choice for themselves and 

marry without tbo consent of their relatives. This is at the bottom of half 

the suits,' which arc very nnmcions in this district, for recovery of wives, and 

prosecutions for enticing or taking away married women.” 

ToLIg No. TTT shows the number of insane, blind, deaf-mutes Infinnliics, 
and lepers in the district in each 
religion. The proportions per 10,000 
of either sex for each of these in- 
hrmitics arc shown in the mnigin. 

Tables XIV to XVn of the Census 
Iteport for 18S1 give further details 
______________ of the ago and religion oftho infirm. 

The figures given below show the composition of the Christian European ond Eara* 
population, and tho rc-spcctivc numbers who returned their birth- “ *“■ 

jilaccand their language ns European. They are taken from Tables 
1IL\, IX and XI of tho Census Beport for 1881 : — 
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But tho figures for tho races of diristians, which aro discussed 
in Part VII of Chapter IV of tho Census Koport, aro Very untrust- 
wortliy ; and it is certain that many who were really Eiuasinns return- 
ed IhonjRclvcs ns Europeans. The figures for European birth-place 
arc also incomplete, os many Europeans mode entries, probably names 
of villages and tho like, which, though they were almost certainly 
English, could not bo identified, and were ihcroforo dossed os 
doubtful and unapedfied. 
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SECTION B.— SOCIAL AND RELIGIOUS LIFE. 

TIic dwelllnpi of tlic common people throiiglmut tho di5<rlct 
consists of ono or mom rooms CJillotl hoihh, with n conrt-vord in fronl. 
Tin’s court-ynrd, nnmc«1 vrhra, isoflcn common to houses. Tim 

roonxM lire hinlt orxh’nnrity of cky/gradnally pil<vl up in mcccs-su-o inyont 
nml then phostcrod. The roofs no* invari.'ihly tint, nnd arc tjwl m shvip- 
ing places dxtrhtg the hot wwithor. In the court -yard irgcnoraUvpo<n 
n nmiigi'r (Ihvrlf), and n house in wliich tho cattle an? f liellvri-u from 
the coldin the winter months, which stnictiirwi (called na(Ji in tho 
hir, where they nro very capacions) coiwi.ol pinernlly of foxir wills 
coverod will n thatch. Tlio only oscepl ions to (his gcncrul dc'-crip- 
fion, arc' the hahitations of the people in the t/'of and in the hilL«, 
Tho former are ofion conuMsctl of nothing hut wood nml grn'.s, and 
the latter nro huilt. entirely of iMitildcrs ci'mentcd together with clay ; 
n.s. howoecr, nails of thi< hind have little or no power of re-dsting 
min, the roof i.s alw.nv.s Fupjiorted on strong driven into tho 

ground, the walls acting merely ns n defi'iice ngaiiwt the •weather. 
A<c a rule the liou.ic'.s of Ih" iamtmhlrji nre built for them hv the vil- 
lage csirpenter or polt<-r (emu/ittV), who receive tin-ir food 

while till' work is going on and a present of clothes or money when 
if is finished ; payment for work at a (ixwl rale is only mado hy 
Khatris and other non-propriutors. Tlu' timlwr used for roofing is 
u.«imlly or hrr in the plains, and IvH in tho hills, tho first 
two being usually the produeo of tho t«wif>i<Wf.s’ own fields; beam's 
of (Irtuhh' or ehMutm nre only to la> seen in the houses of the rich. 

Tho reijuirotnents of a population low in the scale of ciyilicaf ion 
nn> few, and their fnniittire consists evchisively of iiece.'Strie<. Fimt 
there are the ix'cept.acles for storing grain, of v.irious sia-s from tho 
climensinn.s of a small room to those of a hei'r Karrel ; thnsi; nre made 
liy the women of the hmuse, of fine chiy mixeil xvith eh(jpi>od straw. 
The Injgcr kind, called safvfr, nre sipiare, n>id hold from forty to fifty 
rnannds ; the .smaller de'vriptioii, hnlholi, are cyliiiclnc,al in form, and 
hold but a few inaund’?. Next are to Im seen some spinning wheels, 
n-s inmiy as thero nre xvotnen ; apparatus for ehurning milk ; an in- 
strument, for cleaning cotton (Who); a mimher of ciamlnr baskets 
avilh and without Hits, made of n eds {khh'i, tirtng, &e-) in which 
nre kept articlo.s of clothing and odds and ends; frays of reeds (,chh4j, 
rfi/in)i'or), xiscd in cleaning grain; a goa(-.sltin wafer bag (i*«ni), 
used on jnunie 3 -,s, or ivheii cinploj'od in the fields at a di.sinnco from 
home; a sot of wocslon ineiusutvs for grain pampi, itrc.);ft 

le.afher hag (WioWur) for carrying flour when array fnun borne; a 
variety of cooking ves-si'ls, suino »if iron, and others of n cowposifion 
resembling hell mclnl ; n number of e.artlien pnt.s nnd pan.s in which 
nre storwl grain, rondiinenl.s and other urtieles of food ; ii eoatye iron 
aievo ( 7 Hir««); a pestle nnd mortar (ihiiirr) in wlrich to pound 
spices nnd condiments. These, witli a few stools (pVint pihri), 
and cots, complete tho list of tho fittings of n pcasnnt’s cottage, 
Everything is neatly nirangcd in order : npncc has to ho economiKod, 
nnd things not in use arc dis]ioscd on sholvc.s restiug npoii pegs 
driven into the walls. 
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The food of the commoa people is very simple, consisting, in 
the hot -weather, of cakes of -wheaten flour moistened with ' butter- 
milk, for which butter, or gur (raw sugar) is sometimes substituted; 
and in the cold weather, of hdjra with the same accompaniments. 
Baring the hot months the dough, after being kneaded, is taken to 
the viflage ovens, kept by a class called mamliU, who live on the 
perquisites derived from baking food for the rest of the villaM 
community ; but in the cold weather every family cooks for itsdf. 
The regular meals are taken twice a day, the first between 9 and 
10 o’clock* in the forenoon, and the other in the evening, as soon 
as it becomes dark, the time varying -with the seasons fiom 6 to 
8 PAL In. 'addition to .these regular meals, in the hot weather the 
remains of the previous day’s food, mth a little butter-milk, is taken 
to the men working in the fields about an hour after sunrise, and 
parched grain is eaten in the afternoon : -with the evening meal 
either vegetables or dM (lentils) is served according to the seasons. 
In the tlial during the cold weather water-melons enter largely 
into the ordinary food of the inhabitants, and the seeds are commonly 
parched and eaten mixed -with other grain . 

The following estimate of the average annual consumption of 
food by the peope was furnished by the district authorities for 
the Famine ^Iraport of 1879. It shows the number of seers annual- 
ly consumed by a family consisting of five souls, and including 
two children and an old person ; — 
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Total 

1,871 

Tol.1 

1,158 


The male portion of the agricultural .population is more or 
less employed in some one. or other of the operations of husbandry 
all the year round,^ and this is especially the case in the tracts 
where crops are artificially irrigated ; but the men of the pastoral 
tribes lead a comparatively lazy life, the demands on their labour 
'being limited to drawing -water for the cattle and milking the 
cows. Women, on the other hand, are everyHvhere hard worked, 
the drudgery of their domestic occupations leaving them scarcely 
any leisure for rest or amusement. They must be up before it is 
light to chum the milk of the night before, and then sweep the 
house, throw away the rubbish, and make, cakes of the cow- ' 
dung. Water has then to be fetched, an operation of great labour, 
involving, as it sometimes does, the carrying of two or three large 
jars several miles ;* when this is over, it is time to commence 
cooking the morning meal, which when ready has to be taken to 

* In the Bolt Ennge, and along its foot, 
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Olioptcr in, B. Uic nion working in fhc lioliK If nftor tliii flieir i'l-nicos am 
g TT . not rucjuirctl to wtitcli the empa nnrl frighten nwav the hirds, they 
lloUsions Lifo, nre oxpcc/od to spin col toiior wool, to bo made into clothinc' for 
j. .. ... . fho fannly ; indeed, the two ormpalion*; nre often comhini'd. Apiin 
■’ ^ *' early in the nflemofiii preparation's have to b" made for the even- 
ing niojil, the vegetables or »/«*i am jdaced on the lire, and n recond 
trip made to the well or village tank for water. By the time they 
n'tiiru it is time to kne.ad the Hour, make it into ra}:c.«, and cook 
it for their husbands, soils and hrolhers ; for these lortls of fho 
creation will he wrath if everything i.s not ready for their recep- 
tion on their tvlnm from work ; they will however ' milirnd ,“o f:ir 
na to njwist in tying tip and milking tho cows. This done, the 
milk i.s put over n slow finj to warm, nnd the family aits down to 
dinner ; nnd so tho davs pa.«.s with tittle v.iriatton fiinm year to year, 
brining no rest for the household drudge, till her girls nrc' old 
enough to take her place, or ago unfits her for further laltour. 

Moles of roeL'onlns Closely connected with (hi.s aubincl is the mo*!” of reckoning 
lime in vogito among tho people. They divide the day into twedvo 
parts tpoino of the divi.'ion.s v.ary with the sca.«on«,* while others 
uru fixed nnd constant : but ns nc.arly all have n'fcn’nce to some 
one or more of their Imbitwal employments, it ne<Y.«.8arily fellmrs 
tlmtthc divisions of the dnynre more minute than Ihtx’e of the 
night. The following fable gives the iiomenclattiM adopted res- 
prctivelv by Muhnmtnndaiis nnd llindils, and opjMvnIe tacit recog- 
nized division of time will Iw found the convsjK'tiding period, 
according to our iiictli<Hl of computing time 
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Diob. Tho cvery-day dres-sof tho male portion of the; Muhammadan 

population living north of the Jhehim river consists of four gar- 
ments — a Tuajln, a l itrUi, a clnhhr, nnd a (t>,rhan or jyaif ns it is 
here, called. Tho first is a piece of cloth about three yards long, 
nnd a yard nnd n half wide, whieli is tied tightly roitnd tJio wai.«t, 
nnd iillnwcd to hnng in loose folds over the lower part of the body. 
Tho Icurta is a full cut tunic, with large open alcevea rcuching n 
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little below the waist. The cTiddar is made of three breadths 
of cloth; in length about as many yards, and. is worn 
something in the manner of a plaid. Of the turban notifiing 
further, need be said, than that its size depends much on the social 
position of the wearer, and increases with his importance. South 
of the Jhelum,the^urt(i is discarded, in the bar it is never seen; 
indeed ihc man who would wear such a garment there must be 
possessed of more than ordinary moral eourage to enduro the jokes 
that woUd certainly be made at his expense. The material of 
which ths simple clothing is made is the ordinary coarse country 
cloth, cscipt that along the rivers, especially the Chendb, coloured 
Itingfs ore often used os majlas. The Kaliars, the chief camel- 
owners 01 the Shdhpur ta/tsfl, arc also much given to wearing 
bmgfs. Iho Hindds to a mat extent follow the fashions of 
the Muhanmadans among wmomthey live in regard to the use of 
the kurfa.but th«ar mode of tying the turban is somewhat dificrent, 
and the ' &ioti replaces the majla, the (ftfibrcncc between these 
garments Icing in the manner of putting them on. The hiuham- 
madan wonen also wear the majla (tying it somewhat diftcrontly 
to the men) and this is usually a coloured ItirngL Their other 
garments ora two, the clidli and the chddar. The former has short 
sleeves, and fits closely round the breasts, leaving tlie remainder 
of the bodf bare, except whens a small lappet hangs down and 
- hides the sbmach. The eltddar is a piece of cloth about three 
yards long aid one and a half wide, worn as a veil over the head 
and upper part of the body, from which it fulls in graceful folds 
nearly to tie feet behind. The dioK is gonemlly made of strips 
of many edoured silk, the chddar of a coarse but thin description 
of country cloth called dhotar, sometimes dyed but more often 
plain. To tiis the ilial is an exception, where veils of many colours, 
the pattemsformed by spots disposed in a variety of ways on a 
dark ground arc the nilc. In the hilH coloured garments ore 
scaredy CTfr seen. The Hindfi women of tbo Kbatrf class wear 
full trowscB called suOian made of a striped material called sttsf, 
the groundof which is usually blue. Over the head is throim a 
chddar of oarsc cloth, prettily embroidered in many coloured silks 
called phulldri, and round the upper part of tho body is worn a 
loose kurta if silk or muslin. The women of the Arora class are 
clothed Ukethc Khatrants, except that, in place of tho trowsers, 
they wear a skirt called a ghaggra, and sometimes tho majla. It 
may be adlcd that it is the invariable rule, even among Muham- 
madans, tha; a girl shall wear a hvurta and plait tho two iiont 
tresses of hir hair until she is married. 

The onaments worn tho people are chiefly of silver, and 
arc of so moiy shapes and sizes that no mere description would 
servo to cou'cy even an approach to a correct idea of them. A 
sheet contauing drawings of all tho ornaments in general use, with 
a brief notoundcr cocli, gjving tho name by which it is known, and 
other partialars regarding it, is attached to Colonel Dawes' Settle- 
ment licpon. Tho workmanship of all is most rough, hut tho 
designs ofiomo arc not inelegant It may be mentioned here that 
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the Inrpc silver ornament worn on Iho lii-a'l, jvjmcwhiil rc«ot.ahtin£f 
in (>izc nnd shape a shield, and ealled a rfiofi phftl, tvorn only by 
women of the Aroin class, ninl is iiosvhere to ho seen tnit of 
Shnhpnr. , , 

The rules under these two headirifrs ran ho-t ho pivn toire'lu’r. 
The pcneralnilc, in repanl to inherilnnee, isthnt known iw pttjf.unl, 
sviiore nil t1ie.soti.sof oiio fVilher inh-orit alike. The confr!iiii''«i.stom 
of cfiviuhUwid, or omint divHmi li<‘tweioi the 5s?.<ie, *.f e-idi wife, 
is the esceeption, and i.s ehirfly found in villape.x lieM Iw Svad.*', 
Jviire.shfs and Pathun*, lrilK.-s in which jvdypainy is more ctnnuedy 
praetisod. Another penerally reeupnisfd _ rule i«, the*, female 
childrou ahnllonty oht.oiiia pliare intlie iiiheritnncij when tie fither 
by ihf rwrcidfotj of afonn/tl tUfd (hiring tiM Hfr Him Itas tisnsferred 
to them n specific ixtrtion. lllepifim.a’te childnjn, and the Lssuo 
of fonner hmhaiid« (jddthlmj), aro altopether ^•xc!ttd•uL hi defanlt 
of innlo isane, widows may inherit nn n life t'-nun) onh, hut they- 
have no power to alienate nnv jhirlion of the pri’perty by tale, pifl, 
or niorlpape, iiti!es.s with tlio eoneiimiiiM of the in'.vt-iif-Jiin. In 
some few villape.s, provision has hi'on nindo for tho r:w.a,when tho 
next heirs n’fu.«o to contribiito townnh snoh iieccS''iry i;:pehs..s os 
tho nianinpo of the clfci'a.'i>d shareh'dder’.s dauphten; in such 
ca.ses tho widow is allowed to raise numey by soiling or tnoitp.ipinp 
tho whole, or any p'rtioii, of tho f st.nte. During thor liie-limo 
proprietots ran, of course, subject to tho r.vrrri’e «>f tic ripht of 
pre-emptum on the part of the rvmnimlcr of tho mp-v'cenaty, xlis- 
]wse of their land as they will. The only oxeoplionn tho aluwo 
rules n.s thnj' nffect rvidow.x nro in estates oinu'd by SyiuJt. 
Kureshfs, Hindus, nnd in some parts, Kliokhar.^, wliwe, on im* to 
widows not licing nllowrd to n'ln.irry, nil rcsirietions ontheir jsjwt-r 
to dispose of tho prruK'rty of their tlecea-sed hnshamlt hnvo been 
removed. » 


Tnbk) No. VH shows the numbers in each iaAdl ind in tho ’ 
whole di.strict who follow each rtilipion, ns nsccrlouied in the CcnsiKs 
oflKSI, nnd Table No. Xhlll cives .-iniilnr fipiircs Ifiir tmvns. 
Tables Nos, HI, IIIA, IlIH of tho Kej>nrt of that (Jawns pjwi 

further details lii tho sub* 
jeet, Tlio distibiitioa of 
(•very 10,000 of tho jiopy. 
bition byndipirtis is shown 
ill the imii^dn, vThclimita* 
tions subject j to which 
these fipurr.s mist l»e taken, 
(lud o-^iioeinlly ^i<* nilo foi- 
ls fully disciKxcd in Port 1 
Clmjslcr IV of'Uic Census. 
Iloporl. The IHslribntioii 
of eveiy 1,000 d‘ the Jluteil- 
nian popnlatiJi by scetis 
sbomi iiilho ijarpin. Tho 
sects of the Glirstinn iioi«i- 
hition are gi'tn in Table 
the figures ore j for reasons 
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(Bcplained in. Part YHj Chapter TV of the Peporf^ so very im- 
• ■perfect that it is not -worth -wlnle to reproduce them here. Table 
No. IX•sho^vsthe religion of the major castes and tribes of the 
district, and therefore the distribution by caste of the great 
majority of the followers of each religion. A brief description 
, of the great religions of the Punjab and of their pnnci- 
' pal sects -will be found in Chapter IV of the Census Pepoit. The 
reli^ous practice and belief of the district present no fecial pecu- 
lionties ; and it would be out of place to enter here into any dis- 
quisition on the general question. The general distribution of 
relig ions by tdhada can be gathered from the figures of Table No. 
VIL ; and regarding the population as a whole, no more detailed 
information as to locality is available. Bnt the land-owning classes 
. and the great moss of the -village menials are wholly Musalm&n, the 
’ Hindfis and Sikhs being almost confined to the mercantile and 
offitial classes and tbeir priesta The proportion of Hindfis is much 
greater ip towns than'in villages. The seven to-wns of the district 
include nearly one-third of the whole Hindi population, and the 
remainder are absorbed by the largest villages, since in the smaller 
ones not a single Hindu is met wi£ except here and there a petty 
shop-ke'eper. 

The figures for religion lead to another subject, not altogether 
-devoid of interest, both in a statistical point of view, and finm the 
light it throws on the character and habits of feeling of the popula- 
tion. It is the subject of their superstitious reverence for the holy 
dead, their periodical pilaimages to the tombs of saintly characters, 
and their belief in the efficacy of prayers offered up and vows regis- 
tered ■ on these occasions. The table at the top of next page gives 
a list of the prinripal shrines, the dates on which large gathenngs, 
or melas as they "are called, take place, and an approximate estimate 
of the numbers present at each of these half-religious, half-festive, 
meetings. 

No special arrangements are made for feeding and lodging at 
these assemblies. Those who attend them are tor the most port 
inhabitants of the district, and have friends or relations in the 
neighbourhood. Such as have neither sleep in the open air or at 
the village hospices (ddrds). 

Table No. VIH shows the numbers who speak each of the 
principa] languages current in the 
distri^ separately for earii taJisfi and 
for the whole district. More detailed 
information will be found in Table No. 
IX of the Census Beport for 1881, 
while in Chapter V of the same report 
the several languages are bnefly 
discussed The figures in the moigia 
give thS distribution of every 10,000 
of the population by language, emitting small figures. 

Table No. XTIT gives statistics ' of education as ascertained at 
the Census of 1881 for each religion and for the total population 
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'of tin's part, are doubtless snlEcicnt of themsdres to cscplnin this, ns, in tho Cbaptor m, B. 

Salt Range, onring to tbo almost absolnte freedom from crime of tlio people 

and tbeir strong ruigions instincts, tlio opposite effect is seen. The chnrac- _ Sodal an®. 

ter of indigenons education in the district is almost entirely religious ; B®tlBlons liUe. 

irliercrcr there is a manjid or iharmtaia, there is to bo found a school Sdneation. 

for teaching ; in the former tho Kcr&n and other works relating to religion, 

and in tho latter Japji, a portion of tho Granih, and certain works on 

science and morals. Tho mulla attached to tho matjid, and tho b/iut q£ 

the dharmtdla are paid chiefly in presents and fees ; for instance, when n 

boy or girl has finished tho reading of tho Koran tho father gives tho teacher 

n present, varying from five to thirty rupees, and a smaller sum on tho 

completion of other less important works. In addition to theso precarious 

offerings, tho mullet receive their teatifo or doily bread, from all who can 

afford it, in the shape of small thick cakes, cafted yoyi. Theso men also 

officiate at births, marriages, and deaths, taking their fees according to tho 

custom of the place. The same system, mutaih mu/amfie, is followed in* 

the remuneration of tho dharrnt&li&t. In none of theso indigenons schools 

docs the teacher receive a fixed saloiy, or regular fees from tho parents of 

the pupils. Land ia set apart as endowments for tho support of tho matjidt, 

nnd the proceeds are appropriated by the im&m, as tho resident muffs 

is called.” 


Tables Noa, XL, XLJ, and XLII, giro statistics of ciime; Character ol tho 
while Tablo No. XXXV shows the consumption of liquors nnd people, 
narcotic stimulants^ Tho character and dis^sition of each tribe 
will be found described in the following section under the tribal 
headings. 

It is impossible to form any satisfactory cstimato oftho wcolth of Poverty or wealth 

■ tho commercial and in- ot the people, 
dustrial classes. Tho 
figures in tho mar- 
gin show the working 
of the income tax for tho 
only three years for wliich 
details arc arailiiblc : and 
Toblo No. XXXIV_ gives 
statistics for tho license 
tax for each year since 
its imposition. The distribution of licenses granted and fees collect- 
ed in 1880-81 nnd 1881-82 between towns of over and villages of 

under 6,000 souls, is 
shown in tho mnr^n. 

But tho numbers affected 
by those taxes nro small. 

It may bo said generally 
that o vciy largo propor- 
tion of tho artisans in tho 
toivns arc extremely poor, 
while their fellows in the villages are scarcely less dependent upon tho 
nature of the harvest than nro tho agriculttirists themselves, their 
fees often taking tho form of a fixed share of tho produce ; while oven 
where this is not tho case tho demand for their products necessarily 

* This includes Oovcinmcat servants. 
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Chapter in, 0 . varioa with tlio prOTporify of thrir ciistflnicrf, Porhapa the It alhor- 
_ — t _ . workcw should bo exccp^fl, ns fhcv ilorive consi(!*‘mhlo gains from 

Tnbcs(uiaO.-»tes. Jj, ^ of drought. Thu cif' 

cuiustanccs of tho ngrieultural cla-as-os nits di.acu.^'cd Isdow in Suction. 
SECTION O.— TEIBBS AND CASTES. 

BlnUniicanniUocnl Tnhlo No. IX gives the ligurus for the princlpnl cables and 
liiifriimUoti of tribes of th<’ district, with detail*- of tex ntol rtligiou, while Table No. 

tribes nndenstes. IX A sliow.'? tlic luiinhcr of the lov^ important custe.'v. It tvordd Iw 
otH of place to attempt n diwrijJtion of t-ncli. Many of them anr 
found all over the I’nnjah, nnd mrett of (hnn in many other district.-!, 
mid their representatives in Shahpitr an* di<ti«guislu>(l by no kssil 
jiccidinrith’s. Soiiio of the lending tribes, and espis-inlly tlio'e «ho 
are imi»rt.ni>t ns Inndownere or hy pocition nnd inlbunco, nro briefly 
>m(icc<l in the foUotving fcctions: and each ca^tc will Iw found de- 
perilled in Clinpfer VI of the Ci-non*; I'eporf for IS.Sl. Tho Comiis 
statistics of casto were not compiled for at lc.wt in their 

final fonn. It wiis fimnd that an enonnema inunlier of mrni elans or 
suh-divisions had been rcmnicd as i:a.s(es in the sehodnh.s. nnd tho 
clii.<-sification of tlie.'-e figim*." under the main heads shown in (he 
twite Inbliis wa.s mndu fi*r dislrii-ls only. Tims no statistlc.s sliow- 
ing the local distribution of tho tribes tuid enttes nre availalde. 
But the general distribution of (ho more jmi>or(utifclatidomiing(TilH.s 
limy he broadly do.scribed as foltow.s . — The Shtlhpur S.iifc itarige is 
entirely held l>y Awiins, with llio cxrejif ion of netdony of Jiuijfcts 
in its eiustem portion. The f/mf Is almost wholly in the biuuls of 
the Tiwiums. Tho valley of the «lli(‘lum is (xvtipmd by .Tliainmat.s, 
Melmii.s, Bilochc-s nnd Kliokhars, nnd that of tho Chen/iil) hr Bnnjiias 
nnd Kliokhaw. Tho wc'-toni l),tr it heltl by Jhatiunals and Melutn?, 
(ho north-e<ts(eni by Ooodals, and the soulh-cai-teni by Ilaiijbas. 

Area ownol by cacb Tho following table .shows tho area omied and rcvcuuo mid by 
irlbo. trii)o ns ascertained at tho Setllemont of ISG5. No later 

statistics will bcnvailnlilotill next Settlement. 


Uflif*lrkn. 

Trlbt. 

Saef 

sfllajra 

Ait» 

(o mftfft 

inrtutl'iic 

Tirtali 

ItznaBEi. 

jtriualmin. 

Gp&<UI »*• 

}Unjh« 

Jli«mmat 

AfrlcNn .«• •.« 

TiiT4n« 

JtnjtUU 

KhoVtiar ... 

Aw&fi 

DiIin*1i 

MkcgIUhmui «,» 

Total 

m 

at 

JR 

S? 

W 

R 

f.S 

41 

MU 

St!7,V30 
iin,«3i> 
M,IS1 
Rtaj! 
107,011 
RO.rtU 
E>».37S 
4»1.S(.'5 
ISl Rll 
l.9S7,C3a 

95,017 

M,ISll 

KsCfO 

P.OvS 

ll.i-l'I 

O.liD 

RS.7R1 

K>,7C0 

919,610 

Conm(r\l Hindoi. 

Mii1ieimfiS«n Irnmi- 
fSTHDit rr(>ro lilt* tv<«t. 

C3( 

S,0.1R.l3l 

367, 01» 


Uiaia. 

Ilrohmint, n 

Khstjii, and Im. 

Aroraf, J 

OroBd Tnlal ... 

in 

CI,0'J0 

BaCTS 

• 

air 

!, Kill, 700 

370,019 
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Here, os in other districts' of the i7estcm plmns, the. trihe and Chapter HI, 0. , 
sot tho caste is the social unit, and while Bajpiit means little moro,-^. ^ , 

than n tradition of origin, Jat is commonly applied to all Muham- 
madan agriculturists who cannot claim higher descent The foUow- Bojpato. 

ing figures show the principal suh-divirions of Jots and Baiputs 
returned nt the Census of 1881. Of the Gondals no fewer than 6,674 
returned themselves os Glmuhans also, and aro included in both 
figure?; mid the same thing has occurred with smaller numbers of 
many other tribes, while many tribes aro returned partly os Jats 
and partly as Hajpiits : — 


'JiTa. 

, SllVDIS. 

Ctua 

NuisVr. 

CIOM. 

N'nmber. 

Khtilta «.• 



s.S7a 

ntiBtci ... 



13.170 

Bipr* ••• 


... 

1,701 

PanwAr ... 




(insdil ..1 


1** 

305 

Onndat m. 

... 


10,373 

Sbrikhar 


f 

1,800 

Klinkbar 


... 


ninjra ... 

• «. 

» 

sso 

TArar ... 



1,173 

Chidhar 


M. 

1.670 

Tivdflft a.. 

aa. 


8.202 

F.ehtir ... 


IT* 

1,161 

<TliBdhaf.M 



1.377 

fTarrnl «„ 


.«• 

1.105 

JanjAa ... 


»M 

3.727 

SlilidhI ... 



4SG 

Joja ... 



8.106 





ChauhAn 



00.313 





lldr^ha ... 



a.7B0 





SiAl 



S.403 





Mekao ... 



6.131 



, 


JfiMiamat 



1.303 





Kalaa m. 

MO 

00. 

1,303 


The Gondals, JJiammats, Mehnns, and Tlwanas, all claim to be Tribes, 

descended from a branch of the Surajbnnsi Bajputs, and their tra- 
ditions describe how they were all converted to Muhammadanism 
W the famous Baba Farid, of Fak Fattaiu It is not improbablo, 
therefore, that they may be all de.scendcd from the same stock, 
though, owing to the lapse of time and the absence of anything in 
the shape of family records, all attempts to clear up this point havo 
failed. This much may perhaps bo inferred from coincidences in 
their traditions, that this largo section of the existing population of 
the district migrated to its present abode iritliin the last six hun- 
dred years.* 

The Gondals occupy the central portion of the Bhcra iafistl, ■ Gondate. 
and aro a pastoral pooplo, subsisting almost entirely on the produce 
of their fiocks mid herds. Physically they aro a fine race, owing 
doubtless to the free and active life they lead, and the quantities 
of animal food they consume, and if wo except’ their inordinate 
passion for appropriating the cattle of thmr neighbours, which in 
their estimation carries srith it no moral taint, they must be pro- 
nounced free from rice. The tribe is suhnlividcd into tho Bhullu- 
wanns and Dcowanas, and from the latter proceed the Budhnkas, 

Mamnanas, and other less important olT-shoots. 

• Shell; rnrW.«(l.illn bolter known ni llitlm Fnrfil, Is ntnted in the Ain-Alhari 

tolinrodicd at rdk rattou in A. II. CCS, which cormiiondB with the fcnr 1260 ol 
our era. 
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Chapter ni, 0. 
Tribes and Castes. 

Jhnmmnl4 nnd 
}Icknn!i. 


The TlnAsas, 


4G 


The iT]mmmat.s nii(lM**lvnTi''arc fmiiKl >n gr^t nnnibm thronirh- 
ont tlio BhShinir Tiie are a quiet race 

dovolofl ohieily to ngrioiiltiiro, tiu* latter are nindre turhiilcnb p«>- 
plo, rerfain tncinhcrs of the tribe linvinji alw.’jys taken a prominent 
part in the trouble.^ that ngitatefl the fli.>.lricf prior to the nilveiit of 
settled Oovernineiib Hoth thew* trihis are d(’.ett<iide<l frern fho 
.lanio nn(’e.*<tor, from whom eetne nl'o the Chaehnr?, Dhddhls and 
Ilargans : the.'y' last, n.s Iwinp mimcrirally few and holiling compm; 
lively little land, have licenrangeil in the !>lnlera(’at on p-ige 4 i nn- 
der the head '‘niiscellaneons.” 

The Tiwftima are a Imlf-pastoral, hnlf-acrietiltural tribe, occupy- 
ing the tract intennedinto between the //lu/ and wnfiar of thci 
Khuditib They are n fine hnrtly nice of men, and make 

roldiers, but their enod qualities am sadly mam-*! by a roniarkably 
quarrelsome dis]M>srtion, which is n source, of ue\*‘r c-nding trouble 
tothemselvi's. and to all with w-hom they art* hroiight _ in contact. 
The Chtefii of thi.s tribe have always held a commanding iKsriticm 
ill tins part of the country. 

The early hhtory of the Iriho is thus told in Girflin'B Pavjab 
Ghif/n, pp. filO—eSr;— 

From n common nnc'slor hare dr'rfnilcd Iliri’C rematkable (ril>c*, 
the SiaN of ,l]i#ng, the («li<'l‘a< of I’imli niich, and the Tiuanas of Mfiha 
TiuAnft in SliSlijiiir. The Olieli.as know but litil" of tlieir p.i«t l.httiry, lait 
limy air' claimed n« kin iiy l•otl^ filAls ami ThvAiia?, trim till lately vKri> 
agreed a.s to (lieir rt tjs'clite defcent from (llioi), Tenu or Teo and Hee, tlm 
three anna of llai .Slmafear, n rtajpfit of l^li.Aronscar, llio nnccM'ir of the 
OheliBS Is'ing (llico, of tli" TiwAnas Teo, and of the Sails Sen. The Kanl< 
of the TiwAnn triK' have lately t\e,m making fiirlliir rn'|i|irift, ami hate 
now n dilTi’roiit story ; but whether the amrniled peiicnlopy it men' (ralhfnl 
Ilian Iw'tore, it is iuiiKissilile to say. Tl makes KAmadeo father of f J) Hsi 
Shankar the SiAl niirestor, (?) Tiwfinn, who liadtho'e de»reiidanl.*, iVattu 
the ancestor of the Tiaudpi>trn«, T.akhn the niir>'»lnr of the Paiiala Tlnanas, 
and Titn, father of Mnl nnceslor of the Sh.Ahjmr Tiunnat r.nd of Mariikh 
aiiee-tor of tlie Ghel'a'i, It certainly t-eemt more jirehahlo th.an the reeiilar 
descent from the three sons of llai Shankar. If Iho Tin Anns thM not rome to 
the I’anj.Ab with the Sinls, their einitraf ion rras no long time after, and 
must have l»een Iiofore tlie clo-e of the fifteenth miliiry. They soon rni- 
liroced Muhnininadanion and settled atdahAiij’rr on tlie Indus, rrhere tiny 
remained till the tinieof Mtr All KliAri, who by iheadrife of his spirilim 
pnide. Fakir .*tii1iAii llAji, moveil enstwnnl wIili his trit'o and many of the 
Sliaikhs, Shniilnlis, ^tlllldiAls and others, lie arrived at tlio cnniitty thru 
cniled Daiiila, and fmmded the villnce of Vklili Jfolila in the SliAiipiir dis- 
trict. Ills son MJr Ahmad KhAn, al) 0 iit theyearlCSrt, hiiilt Mitha TiwAna, 
seven mile.s easif of ITkhli Mohln, where he had fonnd swert rrnter, front 
whirh the town rra-s nnined (milia, sweet). Thi.s Chief wn,« cngncci! iii 
constant ho.<iliIities rrilb the AwAns, his ni'ichlsinm to the north, and at 
llndnli, five niilc’ from Mitim TiwAna, defe.ited them with great slnnuIifiT. 
DAdtt KhAn and Slier KhAn, the third and fonrtli Maliks, improved and 
enlarged Mithn TiwAna, wiiirli soon U'enmenflonrisliing towjl, and many 
Ecttlera from other parl.s of the country took np their resideiiee in it.” 

Tho latter history of the tribe bnfi been nlrcndy given. 

Tile Itrinjlins, together with several other lo.ss imjiortant off- 
shoots, constittitv 11 hraneh of the ipxmt Bhatti tribe, Bajpiite of tho 


niinjhna. 
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Chnndrabnnsinvce. They occupy the pwatcr part of the Midh and Ohaptor HI, 0. 
MusKi Chdha taWIw, and arc on the whole a i>eaccab1o and wcU . ~Tn rf., 
dispo'sed section of the mptiintion, nib-sisting chiefly by agricu Itnro. 

In physique they resemble their neighbours; the Gondals, wth whom 
they intermarry freely. 

* The Jnnjuahs ato descendants of Ihijput immigrants from Cha- Jaoj4#lM. 
taipirh. They trace their descent from the Baja Mnl who is raid 
to harchuilt the fort of Malot in the inichim^dLctrict, and state 
that the members of the trilw found in this district nro Iho pn^eny 
of his great gmntlson SunpM. At one time roasters of nearly the 
vrholc of the Salt Ihvnge, this Itihe has now been retUiccd by the 
aepresshms of the Aw:ins to the occupancy of a few village.s, mostly 
situated at the fool of those hilla In this district the only remnants 
of their fnrmcr extensive possi'.ssions are five estates in the eastern 
comer of the Kliushab tnlMh Their spirit appears to base liecn 
cnishcd by continued misfortune, and tliey are now a listlc.ss apath* 
otic people. At the same time they prido themselves tm the purity 
ofthetrblixsl, and will not allow their daughters to marry out of 
their own tribe. The Chief, or R4ja as he is styled, of this tribe, is 
Siiltdn Slmraf of Kntha (For a further neemmt, see Jhclum 
Garettc-cr.) 

The Awans nndKhnkhats both claim to lie de.*cended from Airfn»jin<l Khat- 
Kiifb Shah, who is himself said to Iwvo liccn n diwmlant of Ali, “***• 
the son-in-law of 3Iiihamm.nd. The date of iinmigralion of the 
former tribe i« not hnown, but was probably quite recent, ns when 
the KmjH'rnr Biliar i>a«.sf'd througli the Salt Range, the Jflnj<l.ahs 
•K'ctipie*! it almost exclusively, and bo makes no inentim) of any 
such trilw ns the Awiins, who are now in possossinn of nearly tho 
whole of that porihui which lies in this district, ns well n.s tho gn>at- 
er part of the plains at its base. The Awins are a brave, high 
spiritisl race, nut withal exc<-c«Hngly indolent. In |v»inl of ehnnic- 
fer there is n liltlo in them to ndiuiro; headstrong and irn-scihle to 
an unusual degive, and prrme to kcv'ping alive old feuds, they nro 
constantly in not svater, their qiiamds leading to nflrays not un- 
'frr-qnently ending in hloodshecl A.s n set-off against lids, it must 
he alloweil that their mannem nn- frank and engaging, nml nllhmigh 
tliey laniiot iHost of the trntlifidiie^s of other hill trilws, they arc 
nunarknbly froc frrim crime. Tlic Khnkhnrs, judging from their 
p'.'CiiHar s'wml nixtoms, are of flindii origin ; they are foiimi scat tcr- 
.ed all over the Pnnjah and hold laud in every p.art of this district. 

The lrib<! has Iwcoine split up into inniinierablo Sfvtioiit, ntiinng 
which the Nisojadnas of the Kalow.M notorious fVw their 

Ihieiingprcqx-ntities and gem-nilly lawlc.ss chamcler, nn* the only 
|x/weriiil limiicli. {For a further account of the Kliokhors and 
AwSns, sec dholum O.isetteer.) 

The Biloehex arc the last of the triljes that, require special yj,, nUoclit*. 
notice. TIk'C are the deseendanU of immigronts from Jvech 
Mt-kran on the shores of the JVrsian Gulf, svhere the tribe iippiani 
to Imvo Wn setth'd previou.s to the Muhamtnnrinn invasion of 
Per'l'i. Tho Ihniilie.s found in this district nrc probably de.scend- 
cd from the foiiiident of the three Weras, Mallik Solirnb, niid liis 
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Olinptor m, D, throo fopr Oli&zi, nnd Fntch Kliiiti, vflio mipratin" from 

■mt, 'rT' I iinfivt' rotiiitry in A. l>. took R'.Tvici* muliT Sultan jIiiFon, 

Mm and Tenures. of Multan, ttnd obt-iinnl from hiin <ho dmrgeof tho country 

<rh» Tiiinpt.Ai ' olon" <mr ]irc.«ent l‘Vontti-r. Thu ])nv=c>Mio!i>, of the trilv an? pitn.uf^ d 
in a clrclfi niiind .Salittral, which wa-t fmjtidud h\' one of its (Jhiufs. 
Another hraiich 1ms its hcad-ijnurtcrs at Khn’«h!\l>, 

Of the Shiih{itir Diloclic', 2,220 rulnrncd llit-ir friljc ns Jatoi, 
l.Jl.'iO as Hind, l,0fi3 as Lasharj.nml 402 ns Korni in the Ci'insis «r 
1881 . 

Klin(ti% ana The mercantile, castes do imt call for fnparatc notice, as they 

Mftttii, dllTer in no n'spccf fnuii their fellow e-islo men in other ijrirts of the 
jiroviuccH, In tlin Census of 1^8l the chief trllH*.s returned wena 
ns follows: — 

Kbatri'. DiiiijAhi f!,(10.0 ; TChoklirin 2.810 ; Mnrluifr.a 1,720 jCharzdti 1,2C8 ; 

Kajiur 003 ; DhAipImr 500 ; Khnuim 4.'»8 ; Bahri 444. 

Ainrai. Uttaradhi 20,103 ; D.ahm 0,482 ; Jiakh.atia 0,348. 

SECTION D.— VILLAGE COMMUNITIES AND 
TENURES. 

VUlaiN lonurci. Tnhle No. XV shows the nmnhcr of vilinpus held in the v.srious 
fonns of t<>iiun\ ns returned In quinquentiml Tiihle No. XXXIJl. of 
tlift Administraliou Iteport for lt>7h-7l'. But the accuracy uf tlm 
fipuri'S 18 more than dotihtful. It is in nuniy cafiv simply itnpo'’'ihlo 
to cliuui a vilinpc wtlslaclorilv under any onu of the onhnarily ns^vg- 
niseil tenures ; the priumrv divi-sion of rights Iwlwwji the iniiiii snb- 
div-ieums of (he villngo folWinif one fmn, while the interior distri- 
bution nimmjj tin’ neveral pmprtetors of each of these sub-divisions 
follow another fonu which itself ofleu vairics from one sab-divisimi to 
aiuithur. The pn'^niling Isinnn* is what i.s coinimmly known a* Wof;/- 
achrt'm wlieiv the extent of po.«e.s-.iou Is thn mmsurv* of o-seli in.sn's 
rights ; nml if reference b<' had to the past history of the cvuintn'.nnd 
the .systotii of nwonno inanngeinent under the Sikh*. Ui say nothing 
of the \ici«.svlMdes to which sm-jeties nnd f!v:wiliv.s are snbjwt, own 
iind('r the hc.-t ordered (hn’cnuncnt, it. will not be a subjc<’l for siir- 
jiriso tlmt wich plmnld have Iwcn the n'sult. 

Cnii«w lo • Coloiiu) Uavics Ihiifi describe.^ the cjmses which led to this stale 

offtnWw:— 

" On (lie di^sohilmn of the Mnplwl empire, annrcliy for n lenc time 
prrvnilcd, diirin:; wliioh the country l«*camc ih" tlicatn' of incessant- lijjlitiii'.; 
of trilw with triW’, vnriisl hr the inriir-iens of ihe .\fi>liAns To this .miivs-.!- 
cd (lie griitiliHg rule of the Sikhs, when. ii.>i h.ss lieen very truly reumtbe'l, 

‘ the tenih’iw'y wns rather to nhatnlwi riijhls, symlmU more of misery than 
of Is’iiellt, than to contend for their e.'cnct d»finiliun nnd enjoyment,’ and 
if these eaiiw of lhem,‘elres weri* in.'iifTieienf to weaken the stron« th'S 

that hind Ihe ]K'asnnl to the soil of Iii« fnllieis, the iwerurancs til.tiauw of 
loinincs nnd other rnininilies noiihl I’oni'iir in lirincint: nlxitif. thl« riviilt. 5Cer 
are tlii'Se the only eniise.s thnl would lend lo ili.-iturb tlie orimnnt equilitiriiim, 
even where this had ever existed. Our every-dny experience tolls us tlmt tho 
screrid meinlsirs of n family nm not n|unlly tiffed. One is provident, nn- 
ofher n'efclees j one is pusliini; nml active, while .another is altogether wnnl- 
iwg in energy. It ia neediest to any, tlmt while the lorn.ci passes wnscathid 
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tliTongli ordeals such' ns have been described above, the latter is forced to Chapter HI, D. 

succumb to them. Again under such a rule ns the Sikhs, the former urould 

probably succeed in making a friend of the ruler for the time being, and with 

Ins assistance would extend his possessions at the expense of his weaker 

brethren ; and be it remembered /iere loat ordinarily no redress should he 

presume on his influence to do this. 

“Among all the Tillages of the district, G6 only retain the communal form Existing stato ot 
of tenure, all the others haring lost, or retained only in the shape of vague tenures, 
forms, even the relation that exists in paitidari villages between ancestral 
right and the possession of land. In some few villages the relative rights 
of the members ot tlio community according to the family genealogy 
are well known and could be accurately stated, but were found at the time 
of Settlement not to have been acted upon for years, even for generations, and 
could not therefore be restored, the existing status being taken as the basis 
of operations. The distribution of the revenue among the members of n 
village, accordingly, is regulated solely by possession, each man paying upon 
the land held by him at rates varying according to the nature of the soil. In 
the lhal and idr tracts, a portion of the revenuo was thrown upon the cattle 
of the village, but this forms the only exception common to all the district, 
to the rule as above stated. In the Bhora ialisil during the Sikh rule, 
a house tax, called SuM, of Bs, 2 used to be collected from nil the residents 
in the village ; and this custom is still retained, a portion of the revenue be- 
ing thrown by the people upon the houses and raised by a house rate, thus 
reducing the sum to be levied by grazing and soil rates.” 

Table No. XV shows the number of proprietors or sbareboldcis Proprietary 
and the gross area held in property under each of the main forms -of tenures, 
tenure, and also gives details for large estates and for Government 
grants and similar tenures. The figures are taken from the quin- 
quennial table prepared for the Admiuistrarion Beport of 1878-79. 

The accuracy of the figures is, however, exceedingly doubtful ; indeed 
land tenures assume so many and such complex forms in the Fanjah, 
that it is impossible to classify them successfully under a few general 
headings. From the remarks just quoted, it will he readily conceiv- 
ed that proprietary rights were somewhat ill-defined at the Bcgular 
Settlement ; and that innumerable claims were set up, hosed upon the 
tradition of ancestral rights, hut unsupported by recent possession. 

The manner in which these were dealt wirii is thus described by 
Colonel Davies ; — 

“ The causes already described had combined to produce the sinto of 
tliinns described, and the status, as found to haoe existed fora tony period, 
was accepted as the basis of our future operations, both in our judicial 
decisions, and in tbo preparation of tbc record of rights and liabilities. 

Pedigree tables had been drown out in the first instance ; but it wos found 
that oltbougli ilio genealogies of the vilkgo commnnitics wore well known, 
and there were often tara/s and patlis, or as they ore called varJiis, yet tlicso 
had not been aelecl on for.sereral generations. Possession in no way corres- 
ponded with shares, and the land of proprietors of one nominal division were 
often found mixed up with thoso of nnolber. Tbc State dnes during tbo 
Sikh times were, ns before explained, taken in kind by XranMt or iafdi; 
while items of common income, sucli ns dharat, kamidna, and in tbo that, 
pivi, were appropriated by the bendmon on the pretence of defraj-ing village 
expenses. Since annexation tbc revenue bns for tlio most part been paid on 
holdings by n higltd rate, or by a distribution on plongh3,i&6." 

The table on the next page gives the details of proprietary and „,(! tounuoy 
tenancy holdings ns they stood at the llcgnlur Scttlciuent, bol llnija. 

' d 
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Table No. XVIsliows tbe -number of tenancy boldingsand thegross Chapter HI, H. 
area held under each of the main forms of tenancy os they stoodinl878- 
,79, ■\vhile Table No. XXI gives the current ren,t-rates of -various kinds ties smd TotSc^' 
of land as returned in 1881-82. But -the accuMcy .of both sets of 
figimes is probably doubtful ; indeed it is impossible to state general 
ront-rates which shall even approximately represent the letting value 
of land throughout a whole district. The subjoined table gives 
particulars as to -the number and status of tenants, and the size of the 
holdings of each class as ascertained at the Settlement of 18(15 : — 



2 ^ 0 ., of 
holdings. 

Arorngo area 
of holdings. 

TftuinU tf oecnpancy. 

1. Paying at rorenue rnlo anljr — ••• 

4 

Acffts. 

8 

8. Do. do bnt Mmethinfr fa oxceas as rent 
in crtali ••• ••• ••• 

sjtes 

B 

^ Do. at grain rates ... 

C61 

49 

Tatal Tenants with rights of oceuratie;* 
OttUttatfn^i itnanit tellH no permanent rijfht. 
(t.e.» tenants holding at trill) ... 

S,730 

ISSOO 

177 


The term " hereditary cultivators " was not understood in the Tenant right, 
district of Shahpur for several years after the annexation of the 
Punjab; but enquiries showed that there were, in the river valleys 
at any rate, persons who, though they had no claim to proprietary title, 
asserted a claim to cultivate the land in their possession, subject to 
the payment of a rent more favourable th«m was demanded from the 
mere tenant-at-wilL .These men had acquired their rights by one of 
two ways. They had either broken up the waste land, (generally 
land on the banks of the river) and were called Ahddhtrdn or Bwn- 
farahigdf an, or they had sunk a well on the land which they 
cultivated, or had cleared out and put into working order an old 
well, situated in' the land they tilled. 

In either case, it was the custom to allow tenants of the above 
description a certain amount of indulgence, compared ndth ordinary 
tenants, in taking their rents by butdi or hanhit If the prevalent 
rate for batdi was equal division between landlord and tenant, than 
the Ahddhdr or Banjar Shigdfvras allowed to deduct out of the crop 
a certain portion, var^dng from one-quarter to one-half of it In 
dealing with coses of this description, the Settlement Officer records 
that he first enquired whether the cultivator asserted any proprie- 
tary claim. As a rule, such a claim was rarely raised. Among 
Muhammadans, the idea of hereditary property is very strong, and 
a man whose family has been one hundred years out of possession, 
is still popularly recognised as the owner of what once belonged to 
his ancestors. Generally speaking then, the cultivator at once 
answered that he was not the m-wner, but that such a peinon was. 

The privileges which either x)urty posse.ssed were then enquired into, 
and it was' generally found that the cultivator, after paying his share 
of the revenue, enjoyed whatever profit was left on his cultivation, 
giving only five per cent, on his quota of -the Government demand 
ordinarily in grain or kind to the nominal proprietor ; but the 
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cultivator \v:w not ullowctl to transfer hii ri;'ht.^ by ?alc, or gift or 
jnortpage. 

The circiim«(«iico,!! which prwhiceil this contlition of afiiiin? had 
next to ho coiisidorod, mid if it tiiriicil out that tho cullixator Imd 
hoon enjoying favourable tonu« for such n length of time us to r.'ud«r 
it n matter of moral certainty that ho «iU‘-l have r»;imh«n->'d himself 
hath the jirincijml nnd the illte^•sl of in'! original outlay of caniLal 
sir Inhoiir, then it was pottlcil that, for the future, ho ruiniml notliuig 
heyond ii recognition of his right to riconpy the land lie Jield, subject 
to a lived money jiaynu nt. which in such ca'<‘S wios a'^‘-ej'<-d at an 
incri'iisc of from 35 to 40 per cent, including extra c-\» 'f-s. nn the 
ri'vonue deninnd of the laud. Kxclnding eo'-ic;*, 2.'> per cent, is the 
liigho.sl rate of 'ninUhdnn inid hy any fenaiit. In (hosa insf.'uiCM 
wlicre it «.ns found that theexp^nditun* ineiirri-J hy th,.' cultivator 
had not been made good to him, ti certain nuiuher of ye.ars*, I'arying 
Avilhthc eireuiiistanee.s «fearhc!i«e, w!)« fi.xed, during which he u.ss 
‘to p.'iyat cert.ain favourable rates, and after the lapse of tlie jieriod fo 
fixed, hi.s rent was to be brought up to the standard of i,imil,arl¥ 
circuniatauccd cultivators, lint it was only in tin' Mo or sot'/ift 
land that an arrangement of the above nature ci.uld !»• made. 
When) the land wa.s dc peiidwit for its irrigation on a well, other 
clrcuiii.sfances had to be taken into nmiunt, not only the orj'uji.al 
outlay, hut the nnmiol expenditure for wear and fe.sr of the w'ell and 
of its macUimrv. And ns it is generally a very un‘>iti<faclory 
nnaugemcnl to allow tho landlonl to undertake the rejxur.s of thu 
well, the cultivator nlwa}.s had till! option given him of doing so; 
and, if ho consented, tlioii he wa.s allowed to pnv at n'vpmie ra(e.i 
uith an iiicreasc of (roin 12 to IS per cent., wlu'eli iiicraas.* went to 
the proprietor ns hu’j-^iiuUik'hu. Tim dilVercuce Is'twecn the 12 or 
IS jH'reent , and the 50 jwr cent, ofpndils, reni.ained with the 
■cultivator to on.shle him to rn.nke ncce'-sary ri'[wirs; the proportion 
of tho profit.s thus made over to tho cultivator, vtiryiiig of c*>ur:<! 
with tho nature of the rapaira which he would prohahfy 1 m called on 
to execute. If the cultivator refusiHl to undcrt.aUe the exceulion of 
his own reijnirs, ho receivetl but a small sh.are of the profits, the 
hulk going to (ho laiidlonl, s\ho w.is in fiitutv to he ri'sjwnsiblc for 
keeping the well iu fair working order. 

Out. of 1,1 !12 liereditniy occupant. s of well lands, or about 
half, keup tho well iu rapair themselve.s, tlm pru)irietors hehig re- 
sponsible for the rep.iir of the wells img.(ling tlm lands hold by the re- 
maining oC8 ciiUivalora. 


Ot llie lonncr— 

213 piy ttom Ill 10 per cent. 
2U „ ,. 12 01 is „ 

It ,, 20 10 2.1 „ 

20 „ a lump Hum in rnah. 

4 „ Vtttyiiif; mlci in tliiil. 


In th- lullcr r.ve— 

IM psv from 5 to 10 per cent, 
t-s ' „ il to IS „ 

21 „ ., 20 ill 23 .. 

71 ., n lump ••uni tn ra‘’i. 

127 ,. x-.iryiuK r.'iti*. iu l.iail. 


In nddition to the nbnvo there ara a few who, xvilh the con- 
sent of the proprietors, arc o.xcused all payment on accmint of 
mtilii-dna. 

TIu'.so rcninrks do not apply to the Kilow.^l /ii/(.m7, or the 
Unil Mdaii received hy transfer from Cliijrat. In tluise jiarts of 
the district, the heavjr assessmenla of the Sikh times had ijuit c 
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trampled out proprietary iwlits, and artizans, and village servants, Chapter HI, 1>. 
and proprietors, all paid the Government, revenue by an equal rate, ~~ . 

levied, generally spealdng, on the number of ploughs employed by - 

each man. Li these parts of the district, cultivatom of long stand- 
ing were recorded as owners of the land in thear occupancy arid 
they paid their revenue at the village revenue rates. They had 
of course no proprietary title in any of the village lands, except 
what was in their actual possession ns cultivators. 

Li the Salt Bange and Tiwana tJial, tenant rights were of Tenant lighte in the 
comparatively small importance, for the number of non-proprietary Salt Uangc and 
occupants of land here is very inferior to the number in the other 
portions of the district. The hills and the muli&r are the only 
tracts where cultivation is carried on to any large extent, and these 
divisions are held by brotherhoods of cultivating proprietors of the 
Awan tribe, with scarcely an outsider among them. The only 
exceptions are where whole villages belong to saintly charactem, of 
which there are three in the Sait Range, and, in the muhdr, the 
villages owned by the Janjda tribe. In. the former, almost the 
entire cultivation is in the hands of non-proprietors, the proprietors 
taking their rents by batdi at easy rat^, usually a third of the 
produce. In the latter, the Janjuha proprietors, through apathy 
and indifference, have allowed not only rights of occupancy to grow 
up, but have given opportunity to men of other tribes to creep in 
and supplant them xn the proprietorship of a greater part of the 
lands still left to them by the Awana Of course these last are 
proprietors of their own toldings only, and have no share in the 
common land or common profits. 

Disputes concerning xvater are a most fertile source of riots and irrigaUon rights, 
affray, more especially in the Salt Range. The two forms which 
irrigation from hill-torrents assumes will be described in Chapter 
IV, Section A. These rights were most carefully ascertained and 
recorded at the regular Settlement. 

The issue was much the same in every case, viz., whether the 
right to irrigate by either of the two recognized modes existed, and 
had been enjoyed continuously or not ; or whether the claimant’s 
land had only received water by accidental overflow (called wh/idl) 
when, 'the stream bursting its banks, all came in for a share ; and 
be it remarked that the distinction here indicated is a most impor- 
tant one, as those who have the right to divert the drainage into 
their fields benefit by every shower, however small, while those 
who are not included in this category only obtain water after heavy 
and continuous min. 

As a matter of course, trees growing in lands held in severalty Bights in trees, 
belong to the shareholder in whose laud they stand, and the same 
with regard to trees within the village site, with exception to such 
as are to be found xvithin the courtyards of houses inhabited by 
any of the village servants, who have only rights in trees of their 
oxvn planting. The rule regarding trees growing on the boundaries 
of two adjacent fields, everywhere except in the Salt Range and 
mvJtdr, is, that they shall belong half to tiio oxvner of each field ; but 
in the tracts named it is laid down that trees in such positions are 
' the exclusive property of the owner of the field on the higher level : 
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where taken, it goes to defray some iiortion of tho viilngo expenses. Ohaptorin, D. 
Pit'i is the income from fees paid liy travelling merchants for ^vator^nIr — 
their cattle at tho wells in tho thal The fee is nowhere else lo\-icd ; 
the proceeds, ns in tho case of dltarat, go to rcduco tlio malba. The tenure . 

ninoniit is never verv great. 

Tliose are only levied in the Idr and (hel villages. In tho for. Gmilngducs. 
mer tract, the cattle of outsiders graang in the viilngo common 
lands, nre included in tho annn.al dislribniion of the snm as-tciaed on 
cattle ; and in the latter, such cattle, if allowed to graze in tho viilngo 

C xstiire grounds, arc charged at certain fixed rates, the procoeds 
ping devoted to reducing tho quota pajulilo tho cattle of tlio 
viilngo itself 

The figiirc-s in the mnigin show tho number of headmen in tho villsgo OfBceis. 
several to/wf/s of tho di.strict Tho villago headmen suececd to their 
oIBco by horerlitary right, Milijccl to the approral of the Deputy Com- 
niLssioner. Encli viilngo, or, in laigo wllages, 
each main division of the rillngu, having 
one or more, who represent their clients in 
their dealings with tho Oevornment, are 
responsible for the collcctioii of rovonuo, 
mid are bound to assist in tlio prevention 
and iloicctinn of crime. No zniMn'r or chief 
headmen nro appointed in this district 
Tho sdllago headmen receive a reimineraUon of fi\-o per (»nt. on the 
land revenue of their village, which they collect in oddition to tlio 
Gosvnmicnt duniand for which they are responsible. Of tho licad* 
men alwve onmnemted, 51 persons enjej- BvfaUl ponki, or saminMrf 
hulnui of diflin-nt nmoimt.s in the district 

Colonel Davies thus dcscrilw.s the state of atTnirs he found to Vtihgc hcidmcn. 
exist at the Regular Settlement, and his consequent action : — 

" During tlie progrc's of the nw’.n.surrment, nml while I wns rolircting 
dnta for (he B*-c,»«nienl, it liccamc known (owe that when the first Summary 
Setth'inrnt was nindf, (lie oM SiLh liciwliin-n, never having paid raveniie in 
cash N.'foro, and fo.nrim; that they might I'C held linWo in their persons and pro- 
perty on ervty, cren the elighlefi, occasion of default, thinking to atrrngthen 
their i«i-ition thcrehy, had ns»or!nle<I with thrmsvlves a number of 
their nJatives, and in fact any one who would join litem in Iwnring an 
nnlnawn and iniieh drcailed rc«|inn.siliiUly. Inqtiiiy also showed that daring 
the Sikh rule, while carli prinripal sertioii inn viilngo niiglitlmvo ilsmniing- 
ing he.sd, ye| there was nsiinllr hut one iii.ui who was recogniacd by Ilia 
local authority as the headman of the village, and who rwived tlio lion’s 
share of tlic worn allowed os a de.!iicti<iti from tho collections and i« now 
known a.s the niamdiir. Under thc’c circiim-tano's it seemed to me that 
gcKKl policy and jui-iicc alikn coini'clh'd a rc^toratiim of the former 
rlatns. for it is rleatly oiir objeet to have in tlie-e men a class svliieli shall Isj 
]M>^.e.s(d of some weight and niilhority in the ronnlry, and for this all 
ineomu srhich shall place each iiidividtinl nlsire the ms!e«sily of hiniselt 
llllmg the ground is a sine yim nan ; at the same time there were no long 
estahli'led riglit.s to induce me to he.*itale befon! applying tho axo to on evil 
which was of eomparatircly recent growth,” 

' In all large vjlltige.H wlioio, many ontsideni had olilnined a rro- 
jirJofniy fooling, an ailditiiuinl five jicr cent. lm.« heeii itiijimcd on 
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Chapter m, D. the reason for this is ohvbus, ns the high emhanhmonts in these 
— parts of the distrieircnda^dnocessar}' by the requirements of the 
peculiar CTstcra of irrigation in vogue, are raised at the expense 

*1®® of the owner of the land benefiting by them. 

AUttvioD and The local custom in respect of land lost in and gained from . 

ililuvion. river varies on the hanks of the Jheluni and Chenab. The 

custom which from time immemorial has heeu in force on the 
Jhclum, is that locally knonm by the name of todrMr haniia. The 
words literally mean “ a boundary on either side, but the phrase 
is commonly accepted to mean, that the river is not considered os 
a boundary at all ; that the original area of the estate is alone looked 
to, and, whether in the bod of tlio river or out of it, the lands coim 
prised Avithin those limits remain for ever a part of the estate. 
The rule probably had its origin in the fickle nature of the stream, 
and was derised by the original settlors' on both banks for their 
mutual protection. However this may be, there is no doubt of the 
c.ristence of the custom. It svas clearly established by cnquiiy 
from the snminddta of villages on both banks of the river, and is 
further attested by the fact that a largo proportion of estates so 
situated have land on both banks. Hotfiing can ho theoretically 
fairer than the rule, and no great difficulty is experienced in its 
practical application, now that a regular survey and settlement of 
the estates on both banks have been made. On tho Olienah, ou 
the other hand, enquinr showed that in such cases tho usage kiioira 
as tho tdkandn luiad law has always prevailed. This rule is pre* 
cisoly that prescribed for ohservanco in Sections IT and V of 
Regulation XI of 1825, viz., that where laud is gained by gradual 
accession, it shall be considered an increment to the estate to 
whoso land it is thus annexed, but not when the river by a sudden 
change of course transfers a 2 >ortion of land from one estate to 
another, ivithowt destroying tlic identity of the land so removed. 

Iienn ot miTCcllnuc* The village dues consist of the following ; — (1,) Kamidna ; (2,) 
oito mcoiue. saltpetre manufactories ; 3, Marat ; (4,) Phi. Each of 

these require a few words to be said in explanation. Kamidna is, 
as its name imports, the fund formed of fees paid by village arti- 
sans and other non-proprietors for the priiilege of residing 
and exercising their calling in towns and rillages. It is i)aia 
everywhere except in the Bur, where a portion of tho revenue is 
dhsmbuted over houses. In towns the proceeds are appropriated 
by Government ; in villages they are at the disposal of tho pro- 
prietory communities, and arc devoted cither to paying tlic chmd-i- 
ddv or defraying rillage expenses. In rillngcs within the boundaries 
of which ahlh, or saltpetro mounds, exist m favourable situations, 
parties mauufacturiug the salt pay a fee of oiic rupee per pan for 
the privilego of digmng cartli. Tho proceeds of this source of 
common income is ah’iacd by tho proprietor rateahly on their 
revenue liabilitie.s. Bharat is the sum which is paid for the monopoly 
of weighing by the party who succeeds in obtaining the appointment of 
village dliaru'di, or w'cighman, he hitn.sclf taking something, as liis 
wage, from both seller and buyer. During the Sikh times this' was , 
one of the many jjerqiiisites of the village representatives', now. 
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whero taken, it geos to defray some portion of tho viHngo oxponsos. Ohaptorm, D. 
l*tvi is the income from fees pjiid by travelling morchnnts for Avntcrinc — . — 

their cattle at the wells in tho thal. The fee is nowhere else levied ; 
tho proceeds, ns in tho case of dftaral, go to reduce tho malba. Q’bo loaores* 

amount is never very great. 

Those nro only jovied in the Mr and t/iof villngc.<<. In tho for. Omrlngdncs. 
nior tract, ^ tho cattle of outsiders gramng in tho villago common 
lands, are included in tho annual distribntion of tho sum assessed on 
cattle ; and in the latter, such cattle, if nllowwl to grare in tho villago 
^stnre grounds, aro charged at certain Axed rates, tho proceeds 
being devoted to reducing tho quota payable by tlio cattle of tho 
\dllagc itself. 

The Agure.s in the' margin show the number of headmen in tho viii»se Oflicots, 
several toAsf/s of the district Tho wllago headmen succeed to their 
office by hereditarj* right, subject to tho approval of tho Deputy Com- 
missioner. Each villago, or, in large villages, 
each main division of tho village, having 
one or more, who represent their olients in 
their dc.alings willi the Qcvornrncnt, are 
responsible for the collection of revenue, 
and arc bound to assist in the prevention 
and detection of crime. No zaihlkr or chief 
headmen aro njipointed in this district 
Tho village headmen receive a remuneration of Avo per cent, on tho 
land revenue of their village, which they collect in addition to tho 
Governnicnt demand for which they aro rc-sponsibla Of the head- 
men above cmiincratod, 51 persons enjoy svfaid poahi, or samindnrt 
iiirfms of diffirent mnonnls in the district. 

Colonel Davies thu.s describes tho state of affairs he found to ViilaBc hodmcD. 
exist at (lie Regular Settlement, and his consequent action 

"Doting the progrc's of the iiirnfurcincnt, snJ while I wiw collecting 
dnin for the ii«:C«5menl, it iwwmc known to mo thnt when tlio Arst Siimmniy 
Seitlvinrnt was made, tlic eld Sikh hcadnicn, never having paid rcveniio in 
e.-.'h l>efore,nnd fearing that they might lie held liablo in their jiersons and pro- 
jierlj on every, even the .dightesl, occasion of dofanlt, thinking to strengthen 
their iKwilion (licrchr, Jiad ns'ioeiated with tlieiaselvcs_ a number of 
their relatives, and in fact any one who would join them in licnring an 
unkiinnu and iiineh dreaded res(inn?il»ilily. Inquiry also showed that daring 
the Sikh rafe, whifneach principal faction iaa rrllogo might haw its manag- 
ing head, yet there was usually hut one man who wa» recognized by the 
local oulliority as the lioadiiiau of tiie villago, and who rcwdvrd tlio lion’s 
share of the innm allowed as a deduction from the collections and is now 
known ns the indiriihlr. Under these circunistnnce.s it scorned to nin that 
gnoil jmlicy and justice nVd:f) coun*eile<l a restoration of tlip former 
status, for it is clearly our object to have in the«c wen a cln«s which shall Iks 
],ns,«jso<l of some weight and aulliority in the country, and tor this an 
Incomo which shall plnro each individual olmve tho necessity of himself 
tniitig the ground is « aiW qtta non ; at the same lime there were no long 
csiatili«hed rights to induce me to hesitate itefore applying tlio axo to an evil 
which was of cotnparatfvely recent growth.” 

In all large village!) where many out.sulera had obtained n pro- 
prief .viy footing, uii additional five per cent. Juts been impo.sea on 
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these "proprietors of their holdings,” the proceeds going to, the most 
influential Umharddr. Doubts were, at the time, expressed if the 
doubling of the allowance was Icral ; but in reality there was nothing 
novel in the measure, the extra tdlownnce being in fact identical trith 
the ivtirisdna imposed on the same class in the Jhclam and R&wal- 
pindi districts; but the amount being small; it was thought 
proforablo to confer it on the only member of the community who un- 
der the Sikh revenue system had enjoyed proprietary rights, than to 
fritter it away by dividing it among the whole proprietary body. 

Village servants consist of the village carpenter,^ blacksmith, 
shoemaker, potter, barber and mvcoper. Each has his appointed > 
w'ork, and in return for his services, receives certain fi.xcd dues from 
the proprietors at each harvest, which dues of course vary in propor- 
tion to the work that is required of each Ber\'ant ; for instance, in the 
tracts where tillage is mainly dependent on wells, the potters receive 
from three to four paia, equh-alent .to from 20 to 25 seers of grain, 
at each harvest; on the other hand, in the regions where artificial 
irrigation is unknoivn they receive nothing. In the same way, the 
rates of remuneration to the other village servants vary according to 
the demand on their labour, influenced by the peculiar circumstances 
of each division of the district ,• 

The pay of a permanent agricultural labourer is always in kind 
He receives generally 2J nmunds out of every 100 maunds of produce. 
Taking wheat as being worth on an average Ks. 2-8 per maund, 
the labourer’s earnings would represent Es. 6-4 per 100 maunds of 
wheat grown on the land in which he had worked The condition of 
such labourers has improved since annexation ; for though the rate of 
payment in kind remains the same, yet the vast increase in the pro- 
duction of marketable commodities and the consequent increase of 
the demand for hired labour, and the high monoj' toIuo always obtain- 
able, has at least doubled the actual value of the grain payments. 

It is customary in this district to employ hired field labourers 
for weeding, reaping, threshing, sifting and stacking. They arc paid 
in cash and kind as follows : — 

For wewUng, Its. 2 per acre (in cash). 

For rc.tiiing, 1 sbeif out of 21 (in klncl}. 

For threshing and cleaning, i ten of corn per day, and a caicc. 

These men are the sweepers, carpenters, iron-smiths, potters and 
shoomakets who, when not employed in field labour, work at their 
trade. 

The number employed on field labour in this district is estimated 
at 4 per cent, of the total population. 

These men arc as weli-to-do as the poor agriculturists vrho cul- 
tivate their oum lands, os rogarils indebtedness and their ability to 
snbsist with fair case from harvest to harvest in average years. Tho^ 
subsist on their ciuniings by working in the fields and at their handi- ' 
crafts, and rarely open a errait account with a village trader. 

The wages of labour prevailing at different periods are shown 
in Table No. XXVII, tliough tiie figures refer to the labour market of 
towns rather than to that of I’illages. 

The last two linos of Table No. XVI show the number of 
persons holding serrico grants Hum the village, and the area so hold. , 
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The figures are extraordinarily small ; but they refer only to land Chapter m, D. 
held firee of revenue, which is by no means .the only form which • 

these grants assume.- Sometimes the land is leased to the grantee 
at a favourable rent or on condition of payment of revenue only 
sometimes the owner cultivates and pays the revenue, making over riiinge 

■ the produce to the grantee; while occasionally the grant consists efonees- 
of the lights of property in the land, which, subject to the usual 
incidents, such as responsibility for revenue and the like, vest in 
the person performing certain specified services at such time and 
for so long as he performs them. These grants are most commonly 
mode to village menials and watchmen on condition of, or in pay- 
ment for, services rendered, to attendants at temples, mosques, shiraes, 
or village rest-houses BO long as they perform ^e duties of the post, 
and for maintenance of monasteries, holy men, teachers at religious 
schools, and the like. . 

Table No. XXXT T giv es statistics of sales and mortgages of Poverty or \vesiih 
land; - Tables Nos. XXXITT aud XXXJTIA show the operations proprictom. 
of the Begistration Department ; and Table No. XXXIX, the extent 
- of civil Qtigation. Bnt the statistics of transfers of land are ex- 
ceedingly imperfect ; the prices quoted are very generally fictitious ; 
and any figures which we possess afford but tittle real indication 
of the economical position of we landholders of the district. There 
are no Iniwe bankers in the district, but every villt^e has its petty 
money-lender, generally of the Khatrl caste, to whom the people 
are largely indebted. ' The Deputy Commissioner reports that “ the 
peasant are generally in debt ' This is due partly to a succession 
of several seasons of drought, but chiefly to the very improvident 
and extravagant habits of the agricultural classes in respect of marri- 
age o.xpenses, useless establishments of retainers, dress and the tike. 

It is also due partly to the high interest obtained by money-lenders for 
loans, for which the rate without security is often as high as Bs. 6-4-0 
per cent.per month, or Rs. 7o-12 per aimum. On mortgages the 
rate varies -(vith the nature of the security from one to two per cent 
per mensem." 
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PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION. 


SECTION A.-AGRICULTURE, ARBORICULTURE, AND 
LIVE-STOCK. 

Table No. XrV pves general figures for cultivation and irri- 
gation and for Government waste land ; while the rain fall i.s shown 
111 Tables No.s. Ill, IIIA, and B. Table No. XVII shows statistics 
of Goi'emment estates. Table No. XX gives the areas under 
the principal staples, and Table No. XXI the average yield of 
each. Statistics of live-stock will be found in Table No. XXII. 
Fm-ther statistics are given under their various headings in the 
subsequent paragraphs of this chapter. Land tenures, tenants, and 
rent, and the employment of field labour have already been noticed 
in Cni.apter HI, Section D. 

The agricultural conditions and practice of the district naturally 
differ from one to another of the phjnical tracts into which the 
district may be divided. These are five in number: (1) the river 
circle, including the low Ij’ing lands on either side of the Jhclum 
and Ohenab, which, where not actually inundated by the fioocls, have 
the subsoil water within a moderate distance of the surface; (2) tho 
hill circle, consisting of tho Salt Kango and its valleys ; (3) the 
mohdr or plains immediately at the foot of the Salt Range, 
and roocivmg water trom the streams which issue thence; (4-^ the 
damld or iiitormediate tract which separates the mohdv from the 
great pastime grounds ; (5) the bd)' and thal, or the great steppes 
Ijing between the rivers. 

The agriculture of the Shahpur riverain differs little from that 
of the corresponding tract in Jhang, which is very fully described 
in the Gazetteer of that district Thus, though the circle includes 
tho greater part of the whole cultivation, it will not be necessary to 
describe it minutely hem. The soils are broadly divided into 
three strips ; the hltltdr or allnnal tract immediately bordcrinjg 
on the river, and annually fertilized by its floods ; tho utar 
or high lands fringing the central plateaux, but in which tho 
nearness of the water due to tho pi-oximity of the river, 
renders irrigation from wells possible, or to which the river 
water itself is conducted by means of inundation canals ; and the 
ntikkd or slope which separates the hiilidr from the utdr, and is 
intermediate in physical charactar as well as in position. The 
riverain of the left bank of the Jhclum is distinctly superior to 
that of the right bank ; the inundations are less extensive, the 
soil is of poorer qualitj', and so much of it as is not actually flooded 
by the river is too often so impregnated with salts as to bo unfit 
for cultivation. 

A knowledge of the constitution of the Salt Range would tell 
us, apart from actual experience, how fertile must its soil he ; for 
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it is well known tlint the rich lo.ims of England, and Its best wheat 
Foik, are formed bjr the gradual tulinixturo of tho con-slitiicnts of 
limestone and sandstono-rocka, with clay, where these are found in 
contact ; and tho range here abounds in all these ingredients of 
a rich soil. Among them, Hnio prevails largely ; and to its presence 
is doubtless owing the uniLsually Inigo average yield per acre of 
wheat, obtained as the result of numerous cxperiincnts in different 
parts of thc.se hills. In nppoaranco the soil closely resembles 
tho alluvium deposited by the rivers, but is ttcrhnps a dogroo 
lighter. It prescn'cs tho same character throughout this portion 
of the rmige, tho only marked variation being in the flat table 
land to the ca't about Juba and Pail, whore it is more sandy and 
less forlilc. But although, spo.aking in general tenns, tho Foil rau.st 
be pronounced vciy fertile, yet its productive powers differ greatly 
in tho sevornl lillagus, and even in tho same village, according ns 
its sltu.ntion places it iimro or lass iii tlie way of roceii'ing tho 
forliliang deiwsits brought down bv tho hill ‘ton\'Jit.s after min. 
Tluough the area of one village will flow throe or four distinct 
Ftrc.ams, laden with the riches gjithcrcd during a course of many 
miles, while another will be dn{iendunt for its supply of moktitro 
on the siirfhco drainage from a few low hills alone.’ Tho former 
will be able, on all the land within the immediate inlhicnco of tho 
stream, to raise a double crop, o.ach as good ns tho one that preceded 
it, and pj on from yo.ir to year ; while tho lands of tho other, 
after jdclding mi inferior eroji. will have to lie fallow for a year to 
rocover strongth. It Is this flnto of things wliich has led to tho 
popular classification of soils into httil, or laud directly irrigated 
liy a .torrent j Mafrrf, or that which receives only the .surface 
drainage fniiii a few low fiillnck.s, or land lying above it ; and ratar 
soil which is dependent for it.s inokturw on tho rains and ilews of 
he.avcn alone. Tho texluro of tho soil called vutird, is, as a rule, 
loo'Cr and ligliler than hnil, wliile r.ifraris clmracterizcd by being 
more stony tlian either. The fiehls are laid out in gradually de- 
scending lerraw.s, surrminded each with mi einbankinoiit orbaml, 
(ill tho lowest I(>vcl is rc.ached. To who have seen much 

of this kind of cultivation, it is not 'difliciilt to distinguish at a 
glauce tho morn valuable /uiff from the inferior niairs lands. The 
fonner arc, as a mlc, near to some torrent, mid to enable them to 
lirnefit fully from tlio largo volumes of svnter that como rushing 
domi the drainage clinntiels after h'sivy rain, the hnntln flint 
surround fhe fields mu*l bo lioth high nnd strong ; whore tliw is 
the co'e, the soil becomes well satnratc-d, nnd nt tlio same time 
receives a rich dopa-it of nlliivimn. The /muds of tlicW'imi fields 
not iK-iiig rcfjnired to withstand any great pressure of wafer, nro 
iniicli lower ; ro that if there svere no other guide, thecla«s to which 
any jMiiicuIar field la-longs might Iw roughly judged of by tlio 
.size of the embaiikinciit f urrmindiii" it. 

There arc two methods of (Hstribiilion of the water of tho 
hill torrents in nso : first, liy slinri-s, the right to tho water often 
n-'idiiig exclusively in certain families ; secondly, by means of dnm.s 
thrown across the beds of In the thnorr case, spurs are 

thrown out, and so made n.s to cairy into the !,hnror's private duct. 
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Iho hill tract. 


inn Eoib. 


Irrientinn from hill 
tvrrcnlt. 
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. Cbaptet IV, A. as much of the entire volume of •water brought down by the stream 
— r as is duo to his shore. In the latter cose, when the person entitled 
™ the water has irrigated his fields, the hand is cut a'way 
and L^o-Stock. by those whose lands lie lower down the stream ; and water iii 
Irrigation tram hill this comparatively dry climate is of so much value, that not a drop 
torrents. of the precious element is ever allowed to be wasted, or to pass otf 
into the fields of those not entitled to participate in its benefits. 
There is little or no artificial irrigation m those hilla There are, 
it is true, a few wells ; but they are invariably made over to maliara 
or market gardeners, who content themselves ■\vith growing a few 
acres of vegetables round eadi. For the rest, the soil is dependent 
for its sup^y of moisture on the periodical rains alone. All that 
need be Siiid further in the matter of natural irrigation is, that the 
Sun valley is by far the best supplied ; the high hills to tho south 
and -west act as vast receivers, and the rain falling on them is dis- 
charged tlirough numerous channels, in largo volumes, of .which 
the villages along those sides monopolize the greater part The ' 
estates lying in the centre and on the opposite (north) side of the 
valley are leas favoured in this respect, and their lands are, as a 
consequence, not so fertile. In tho next rank comes tho Khnbakki 
valley ; to this succeed tho smaller valleys scattered throughout 
tho broken ridges on the southern side of tho range ; and, lapt of 
all, at a considerahlc distance, follow the fiat tablelands of the 
casteni dinsion. 

Tho Muhlt iriict. Tho .Ww/mV is a fertile strip of alluvial land from three to four 
miles in mdth wliich slopes rapidly a^vay from the hills and is closely 
intersected by tho beds of torronta It is succeeded by level 
plains, in places barren owing to saline impregnation; but 
elsewhere consisting of good culturable land. The soil in 
this tract is a stiff marl, only second in fertility to the best 
soils of the Salt Range. With a good supply of water, ' the 
crops gro-vra on it arc splendid ; but then the fact has to be bonic in 
mind that the actual supply is both precarious and insufticiont.' 
In one respect, however, the villages here possess a'n immense ad- 
vantage over tiioso of the Salt Range. They have land more than 
sufficient for their requirements, for, whereas the cultivable area in 
tho hills is only a seventh of the area actually under tillage, the 
land available for this purpose here is more than double the land 
already taken ^ for cultivation. Thus tho zamhiddrs of this 
circle arc ecablca to change the site of their cultivation nearly every 
year, and to alloAv the abandoned land to lie fallow at least two 
years, and such is tho custom. The quality nnd texture of the soil 
may bo said to be practically the same throughout the circle, tho 
only circumstance which hero, as in tho Salt Range, lends a varying 
value to it in the several estates, is tho greater or less supply of drain- 
Soila una iniption age irrigation which it receives. The division of soils into nd'.addr and ' 
in Ujb noJiar, mrh{ddr has also reference to the same circumstance. The former 
is the /tail of the plains, the soil which is directly irrigated from 
one of the torrents ; the latter that which is dependent on tho more 
precarious and scanty drainage from the slopes of hills, or plots of 
waste land above it. The style of cultivation hero is almost the 
same ns in the Salt Range, the only difference being that the slope 
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C3hapterIV,A. nbovc 60 foot tolhe ftaV and ihal. The irrigation from hill streams 

has already' been noticed at page 59. 

AK^nltaro, XXII shon-s the minibcr of cattle, carts, and plougli.s 

aia^e^Stoefc in each talisfl of the district ns wturued in 187S-79. The following 
Agricultural imjilc- are the necossari' implements for a small holding, ivith them average 
xacats and npphiui* values : — 


CCS, 


riongh ... ... 

Pnnjalf yoke ... ... 

Kbopali, blinkers 
ICnlii, spado . ... «. 

B&trl. reaping book .. 

RaisbA. small spado ... 

KulhAri, bntebet 
Kdli, drill for dopoiiting seal... 
Clihnj, biukot tor c.inxiag mnnnro 
Taraiigar, sack 

Earroi, kind of spade tor lorclling 
Bobiigd, hnrroiT.log ... 

Jandnl, spike borrow.. 

KorriSh, spnd ... 


...10 0 
...080 
...0 4 0 

...10 0 
... 0 2 0 

...0 4 0 

...0 8 0 

...0 8 0 

...0 8 0 

...0 4 0 

...0 8 0 

... 0 12 0 

...0 4 0 

..000 


■Well necessaries 
One p.nlr bullocks 


0 12 0 
... 01 11 0 
... to 0 0 


GmndTotnl ... ... 118 .1 0 


Manure nnd The following description of the nso of manure and tlio 

wtailon ot crops, system of rotation of crops as practised in the district, was ilimish* 
cd for the Famine Report of 1879 (page 248) : — 

" The table in the margin 
shows the proportion of the 
cultivated land manured yearly, 
constantly, nnd occasionally, and 
not manured at all. 

“ The nrerago weight of nin- 
nureused per aero per annum on 
land constantly manured is ICO 
maunds. On land occasionally 
manured, tho manure used per 
noro is also IGO mivunds ; 
such lands require niatmte 
yc-arly, or ereiy second or third year according to tho quality of the soil. 
As a rule, unmannred irrigated land is allowed to bo fallow for six months, 
only one crop is taken from it. It is then ploughed four ' times and 
sown ; but land nnirrigated and not manured lies fallow for a ye.sr, and 
sometimes longer, when, if there is a timely rain, it is ploughed up from 
four to sis times in this district." 

Thus the ordinary means by which the productive powers of 
land are economized, increased, and renewed, (1) rotation of crops, 
(2) manuring, and (3) fallows, arc all to a certain degree practised' 
in this district. Along tho rivers nature allows of no* interference, 
but makes and mars as she wriils. As soon as the crop is cut, the river 
rising inundates the land, and when it retires it is found that a 
deposit of sand, or one of alluvium, of more or less richness has 
been loft. If fit for culrivation at all, tho land is practically new, 
nnd as such requires no extraneous help to increase its fertility, and 
the crop that is most valuable (wheat), is grown year after year 
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Insetted land « 
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-nithout intcrmissioiL But oa passing out of the range of the O&apter IVt A> 

river floods, and entering the tract where tillage depends on 

artifliaal irrigation, the case hccomcs altogether altered. . Here we 

have a' number of fixed circles (with wells as their centres,) beyond and Live-Stoct^ 

the circumference of which cultivation cannot ordinarily pass, and rotatioa 

the area being limited, each of the aids to agriculture enumerated of crops. 

above is successively brought into play, to obtoin from the soil os 

large a return as possible. Suppose, for example, that fifty acres of 

land are attached to a well : of this twenty acres will be sown 

with spring crops, the same extent of land Ijdng fallow, together 

with ten acres sown during the preceding autumn harvest. After 

the spring crop is cut, half of the same hmd will be Bo\m with 

autumn crops, and for the noxt spring harvest there will be the twenty 

acres which have been lying fallow. This will leave half the land 

lately under spring crops, and ten acres of the previous autumn 

harvest, to form the fallow, which mil receive repeated plougbings 

and mannrings, till its turn comes round to be cultivated again. By 

this means each plot of land receives rest alternately, once for three, 

and the next time for four harvests. On a well of this size the 

proportions in which the ordinoiy crox>s arc groxm would ho nearly 

as ibllows : — 


Rabt 

^ W^hcAfc ... 

J Bnricy 


14 acres. 
2 

(Spring) 

■] Poppy 

(TaiDips lor feeding bullocks 

**• 

S ’’ 

“ n 



Total 

SO „ 

EhntK 

( Cottns ... 

JClifui 

••• 

3 acres. 
1 •> 

(Autanm) 

) lUjri ... ... 

\ CluuTi lor bnllocls ... 


1 » 

B „ 



Total 

10 


The general rule to be deduced from this statement is that an 
autumn crop may, and often does, follow a spring crop in the same 
land, but the converse of, this is never seen. 

In the &lt Bangc, the soil is ordinarily too rich to require a 
lengthened repose. The tract mthin the immediate influence of 
the hill torrents, called hail, like the alluvial tracts bordering the 
rivera, is fertilized at short intervals by the deposits brought do^vn 
by the streams, and yields double crops in never-ending succession ; 
and for tho remaindor, experience has shown that a fallow extending 
over twelve months, during which tho surface is repeatedly turned 
up by the plough, is amply sufficient to restore it to full vigour. 
The inrariablc rule in these^ lands is that an autumn follows a 
spring crop, and then the land is allowed to lie fallow for a wholo 
yean The camin/Jara say that tho hd/rd, which Lore usually follows 
wheats restores the productive powers of tho soil : hut this must 
not ho understood too literally ; they mean, probably, that Id/rd 
is tho one crop of all others which least unfits tho lands to produce 
w'hcat; and hero experience has doubtless taught them aright. It 
may be added, that tho use of manure is little hno'ivn throughout 
this part of the district. In the plains along the hose of the hills 
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Crops, 


^Vlleat. 


land is so plentiful, that the site of cultivation is shifted very often ; , 
three 3 'cars fallow succeed three j'cars cultivation, hut the crops arc 
nearly alwaj's the same, wheat and gram for the spring, and bdjrd, 
with perhaps a little cotton and pulses, for the autumn crop. The 
only exception to this rule is in the ndladdr land, the bait of the' 
plains, which fixim being twice in the year covered with a rich 
deposit of alluvium brought down by the torrents after i-ain, is 
enabled to produce annually two crops without requiring any rest 
Here also the use of manure is ignored, nature having pnrnded a 
better substitute. 

Table No. XX shows the areas 
under the principal agricultuml 
staples The remaining acres - 
under crop in 1880-81 and 
1881-S2 were distributed in the 
manner shoivn in the mnrpn. 

The folloiving description of 
the principal staples and of the 
metnod of their cultivation is 
extracted from Colonel Davies’ 
Settlement Eeport : — 

The main harvest of the dis-' 
trictisthat of the spring. The 
staple produce is wheat &r the spring harvest and 6<yV<f (spiked 
millet) and cotton for the autumn crop. Wheat predominates so great- 
ly as to cover in average years little less than half the entire culti- 
vated area. Bdjrd covering about 20 per cent is the next most exten- 
sively groivn crop ; after which follow at long intervals cotton, covering 
10 per cent, gram (Gicer ariethmm), barley and yreioaV (great millet), 
covering not 4 per cent, and the ordinaiy millets and pulses. Of the 
more valuable crops, sugarcane is grown exclusively along the 
Chenih, and the poppy plant on wells, chiefly along the loft hank of 
the Jheium between Shahpur and BherA Tho latter is a very pay- 
ing crop, and its cultivation has made veiy rapid stridca 

Wheat thrives best in the lowlands along the rivers, and here it 
is almost the only crop grown, for very soon after it is cut and carried, 
the streams, swollen by the melting of the snows, rise and inundate the 
area lately occupied by the crop, and only recede in time for a fresh 
sowing. The valleys of tho Salt Bange are peculiarly adapted, ivith 
reference both to quality of soil and climatic conditions, to the 
production of this staple, and thus we find it covering no less than fiJ 
per cent of the whole area under tillage in that part of the district 
In lesser quantities it is raised on land artificially irrigated in the 
tracts called the nahhd, but in the plains along the foot of the Salt 
Range, owing to deficiency of moisture and excessive heat, tho 
proportion of this crop groivn is very small and liable to frequent 
failures. In the still more arid parts of tho district it may he said to 
be unknown. Wheat sowings commence, in the plains, in tho month 
of Katik (middle of October), in the hills nearfj' a month earlier. 
The seed is sown witli the drill, about a maund to each acre ' of land. 
The only exception to this is in the land artificially irrigated, • where, 
owing to the necessity of dividing the area' to he sown into ‘ beds, in 
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iesi-82 

RnDCnf ••• 

43 

ttB 


0.49t 

6.118 

Mfttttr <4. M. 

81 

9D 

Miitb (Urd) ... 
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3.670 

4.103 
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705 
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7 
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as 

8 
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19 
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1765 

1.040 
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4.01S 

2.668 

Heap ... ... 

210 

100 

Other eropi ... ... 

678 

499 
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order to ensure a regular distribution of the water, the better mode 
of putting the seed into the ground cannot be adopted, and recourse 
is had to hand-sowing. The yield varies greatly. In choice spots in 
the Salt Bange actual trials have shoivn it to reach the almost incre- 
^ble quantity of thirty’-five maunds, and the produce of an acre of 
good saildb land when assisted by artificial irrigation cannot be less 
than twenty-four maunds. The average yield of every kind of soil, 
taken one ivith the other, the Settlement Officer fised at at least twelve 
maunds. The crop ripens in the plains during the month of April ; 
in the Salt Bange it is not ready for the si(£le till nearly a month 
later. 

Bdjrd is one of the hardiest of the cereals, and thrives everywhere 
as a rain crop. Throughout the Khushab tahsU, it forms the staple food 
of the agricultural population. In the plains round the base of the Salt 
Bange, it is the cnief crop grown during the autumn harvest ; but, 
owing to the early setting in of the cold weather in the valleys above, 
it can only be successfully cultivated there in years when tho rains 
set in early. In unfavourable seasons its place is taken by til (Sem- 
mum oriental^), mung (Pliaseolus mu/ago), mdsk {Phaseolus radia- 
taa) Sic. South of the Jhelum hd/rd is much less grown, having a for- 
mi^blo rival in jawdr (great millet) the stalls of which supply 
valuable fodder for cattle, while those of bdfrd are useless. The nne 
seed of this plant is sown broad cast (about two seers to the acre) and 
afterwards is ploughed into the ground. Ten maunds to the acre is 
considered a good crop. 

Cotton' & always been very largely grown in this district. Few 
wells arc without their patch of two or three acres of this plant 
More than this cannot ordinarily be set apart for its culture, os it is 
a crop that requires constant attention in weeding and watering. 
Bipening, os cotton does, late in tho year, all attempts to raise it in 
the Salt ^nge have hitherto failed ; but in the plains immediately 
below, where the temperature is exceptionally high all the year round, 
the plant is successfully cultivated as a rain crop, and in favourable 
. seasons yields abundantly. Tho seed is put into tho ground in March 
at the rate of eight seers to the acre, and tlic pickings, commencing in 
October, ^t to tho end of Decern W, and even later. Tho average 
out turn is about onc-and-a-half maunds of clean cotton per acre. 
The same plants arc often mode to yield three crops, by cutting them 
doivn level with the ground each year after tho cotton has been 
gathered ; at tho same time tho soil is well ploughed up between the 
roots and manured. The amoUt produced in the district has been 
- estimated, on an avemgc of four years, at thirty-two thousand maunds, 
of which about half is retained for homo consumption, and tho other 
half exported. 

•' .There is no district in the Punjdb that produces more of this 
drug than Shahpur. The poppy plant requires a rich soil and abun- 
dance of moisture. Tho mode of culture is this ; the land which it is 
proposed to sow with this crop is allowed to lie fallow for one season 
at least. During the rains it is repeatedly ploughed and well manured. 
It then remains untouched till tho beginning of November, svhen it 
is prepared to receive the seed, which at tho rate of half a scer to tho 
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OhapterIV.A. aCTe,isso\TO broad-cast, mixed with equal parts of sand to e&suro 
A^cnltnre, equal distributaon. "SVatcr is supplied as often ns the surface 

Artorlcnljaire shows simis of drjTiess. Tho young plants begin to show them- 

and Live-StocK. ggjygg the twelfth dny> and from this tune, till the pods 

Opinm. begin to ripen, the successful cultivation of tho crop depends 
on the attention paid to watering, weeding and manuring. Tho 
pods heg^ to swell in March, and towards the end ' of this month, 
an estimate can be fiamed of the probable yield of opium. Traders 
then come forward, and buy tho standing crop, after which the 
cultivator has nothing to do but supply water as required. The 
drug is obtained by making incisions in the pod witli a thrcc-bladed 
lancet. The incisions are made vertically, about half an inch in 
length, in the* centre of the pod. Three strokes are made with the 
instrument each time, making nine cuts, and this is repeated four 
times at intervals of as many days, making 36 incisions in all, tho 
whole operation extending over about a fortnight The work is 
carried on during the middle of the day, as it is found that the heat 
asrists the exumition of the juice. The morning follomng tho 
making of each set of incisions, the juice which has exuded from 
tho cuts is scooped off with shells, and collected in cups made of the 
leaves of the plant itself It is estimated that one man, (women 
and children are not much employed in this work) can, on an aver- 
age, incise the pods and collect the juice of about 10 marlas (tV 
acre) of tho crop in a day ; and ns this is repeated four times, and 
the labourers are paid firom two to four annas a day, tho cost of 
extraction varies from eight to sixteen rupees an acre. The produce 
of an acre is from four to eight seers, the ^ selling price ff-om 
eight to twelve rupees. In the process of drying, the extract loses 
about a fourth of its weight. In 1881-82 the area under poppy 
cultivation was little below three thousand five hundred acres, tho 
produce of which, at an average of six seers per aero, amounts to 
S2a mounds. Even reducing this by a fourth to allow for loss by 
drying, we have still tho large quantity of three hundred and ninety- 
four mounds, which, at ten rupees a seer, represent no less a sum 
than Rs. 1,57,600. Careful enquiry has shown that, of the produce of 
the district, all but a few maunds leave it, the destination of by for 
the greater part being tho great Sikh centres of Lahore and Amrit- 
sar. 

liclinAi— (Xatnonra This plant, so often seen incur gardens as an ornamental 

incraiU.) hedge, is extensively cultivated about Bhera, for the sake of. the 
dye extracted from its leaves, which, dried and reduced to powder, 
fonns a regular article ^ of commerce. The mode of cultivating it 
is as follows : — ^The soil is prepared .by repeated ploughings, not 
less than sixteen, and heavy manuring. Before sowing, the seed is 
allowed to soak in water for twenty-five daya It is then spread 
on cloth and allowed to dry partially. Tho plot of land in which 
it is proposed to grow the mehndi is then formed into small 
beds, and some da 3 ’B before sowing these are kept flooded. Tho 
seed is scattered on the surface of the water, and with it sinks 
into the ground. For the first three days after sowing, ivater 
is given regularly nid^tjamds^rning ; after that only oncc.a day. 
The young plant fij^!p«^^[^ovc ground on tho fifteenth day. 
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•after -wHch water is only pven every other day for a month, 
.when it is supplied at intervals of three days, and this is continued 
for another month, by which time the plonte have become nearly 
■two feet high. They are now fit for transplanting. The mode of 
conducting this operation is as follows ; — The young plant on being : 
taken out of the ground is reduced by nipping off about sk inches 
from the centre snoot. After having been si^ject to this treatment^ 
the young plants are singly put into holes previously dug for them 
at distances of about a mot fixim each other. They are then water- 
ed daily until they have recovered the shocdc of transplanting, 
and afterwards as they may require it The fields are weeded 
regularly once a month. The first year nothing is taken from the 
plants, but after that they yield for years, without intermission, a 
double crop. At each cutting, about nine inches ore taken from 
the top shoots of the plants. The two crops are gathered in 
Bais&kh (April and May) and Katik (October and November) of 
each year. The labourers employed in planting out the mehndi, 
instead of receiving their wages in money, are ubeially fed as long 
.as the operation lasts, and a distributaon of sweetineats takes place 
when it is over. The season for sowing is during the month of 
Baiaikh ; that of transplanting, Sawan (July and August) A year's 

J iroduce of an acre of well grown m^ndi is twenty maunds of dry 
eaves, of which about six maunds are gathered in the spring, and 
the rest during the autumn months ; and the same plants continue 
to yield for twenty or twenty-five years. 

The selling price of the leaves averages a rupee for twelve 
seers, so that the value of the crops per acre is about 66 nipees. 
After the first year, the expenses of culUvation do not much exceed ' 
those of other crops. The produce of the mdmdi grown in this 
district is nearly all carried across the Jhelum, and sold in the nor- 
thern districts ; none of it finds its way to the soutL Besides the 
use to whidi the leaves are ordinarily put, viz., as a dye for the 
hair, hands, &c., they are also given to goats and sheep, &a, when 
atta^edbyitcb. 

Table No. XXI. shows the estimated average yield in pounds . 
-j per acre of 

Onln. AgricuUniiti. Total. 

' pnncapalstaples 

_ as shown in the 

WJie.l ... „ J1B.JS1 949.514 1,385985 AJ i 

infniorgMni ., 612,118 186 , 605 217,683 juuministration 

101.021 117.726 819.748 Report of 1881- 

Totil - 1,138,670 1,172,277 , 8,306,847 82. The aVeT- 

-I - - -J age consump- 
tion of food per head has already been noticed at page 37. The 

total consumption of food-grains by the population of the district as 
estimated in 1878 for the purposes of the Famine Report is shown 
in maunds in the margin. 

The figures are based upon an estimated population of 368,796 
souls. On the other hand, the average consumption jier head is 
believed to have been over-estimated. A rough estimate of the 
total production, exports aud imports of food-grams was also framed 
at the same time ; and it was stated Famine Report) that 
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AgrieaUaTUta. 

Kon^sgrioalta-* 

nsta. 

Xotal. 

41S,4S1 

612,118 

102,021 

949,614 
] 06,605 
117,226 

1,338965 

717,663 

319.249 

l,133,fi70 

1,172,277 ^ 

3,305,847 


Arernge yield, Fro- 
dnction and con- 
Bumption o£ food- 
grains. 
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■OhapterlV A- the annual deficiency which had to be supplicd by importation was 


ArboricoUnre nod 
forests. 

ment of the Forest Department. The following note on the forests 
of the district has been Idndly furnished by iilr. Seutlicr.of the 
Forest Department. : — 

“The ral-ii under the control of the Forest Department in the Salt 
Fnngo are sitnntcd partly in the Jhelnm and partly in the Shdhpnr district 
(Rhushab fahii), comprising 309 square miles in the former and 211 
square miles in the latter district. As they are entirely similar in physical 
and accidental characteristics, one general description trill apply to the 
rali'it in both districts.” 

The 8&U. Rnuse, “ Tlie general eharncter of the Salt Unnge is that of an elcrated traet, 
rising abruptly to an average height of 2,20D feet above the alluvial fiats of 
the Jhekm river on the south, hut descending more gradually to the 
undulating plateaux on the north, above which its mean clovation is not mors 
than a thousand feet. Its general coarse is east by north to west by 
sautli, extending over a distance of about ISO miles by an average width 
of niMut ten miles. Bnt to the east of Jaldlpur the range is deflected 
sharply to the north for a distance of about eight miles, after 
whi(^, assuming a nortli-castcrly coarse, it reaches a height of 3,200 
feet at Tilld, from which point it rapidly loses in height until it 
merges, and is finally lost, in the plain country nortli-cast of Jhclam, The 
average width of the section east of Jaldlpur is about tiwee miles. At a 
distance of 36 miles from its western extremity, the course of the range 
meets with another abrupt turn to the north-west by north, descending 
sharply from the cnlminating point of the range at Snkesar (5,010 feel) to 
the Indos. 'With the section from Sakesar to the Indus, which lies in the 
Banna district, the Forest Department is not concerned. Horth-onst 
of Jaldlpur, and detached from, the Salt Bongc proper by the bed of tho 
intervening Bunhor torrent, is an outlying tract formed almost entirely by 
tho Tilla mcamtain and its eastern extension of undulating, Wrren country, 
intersected by numerous ravines. The Salt Bnngc proper commences at 
Jaldlpur, and from there extends westwards without a break, rising gradu- 
ally but steadily from 1,800 to 3,000 feet near its centre, and finally cnlmi- 
nating in the pc.ik of Sakesar at an elevation of 5.010 feet. The width of 
the western part of the range also increases gradually from two and a half 
miles nt Jaldlpur ( Jhelam district) to 20 miles at Johbi (about 18 irules cast of 
Sakesar in the Shdhpur district), from which latter point it again contracts 
until the width at Sakesar is rwuced to ten mile's. 

Soil Range ral/is. In the tract between Jaldlpur and Sakesar lie the rai/it Ara, Makhinia, 
Kussnk, Diindot, Dolwal, hlalot, Simli, and Niirpur (all in the Jhclam 
district), and MangwdI, Kotha MnsrdI, Oilmiri, Kund, Dhokri, Ghoha, 
Warchd, &c., in Shdhpur, in all of which ral'ds the soil' contains more or 
less abundant deposits of salt which frequently crop out on the surface. Tho 
whole of the southern portion of tho range from Sakesar wostwards forms 
onecontinnous chain, steeply scarped on its southern face, and hounded ti tho 
north by elevated plateaux of irregular surface configuration, here and there 
surmounted by minor escarpments facing southwards. But north-cast of 
Kliewra, where the Mayo Salt Mines arc situated, a spur springs from the 
northern side of the range, separated from it by a broad expanse of ragged 
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some aiUjUUU maunos, oniony couaasuug miuu uom x>uuuu, 
Jhelum, and Gujrat 

Table No. XYin shows the area of the several forests of the 
district which have been declared under the Forest Act, tomther 
with the degree of protection extended to each; while Ta'bleNa 
Xirn shows the whole area of waste land which is under the manage- 
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coantiy, and atreiohes to tho noiih-east for a distance upwards of 80 miles. 

At its western extremity where it leaves the main mass of the range, this 
spnr is formed by the Diljabba mountain, the summit of which has an alti. 
tnde upwards of 3,000 fertand a width of three miles ; but further to the and Live-StoclE.. 
cast ilie ridge declines to a mean height of 2,300 feet, and finally disappears rakht 

in the broken ground near the right bank of the Jhelnm river. This spur- 
is covered I 7 the the rabhs Diljabbd, Barali, Nili, Jindi, Lehri, Ban Samail, 
and Sagar, and contains no known deposits of salt. 

“ South-west of Diljabba is the Drengan rahh, sitnatcd on abroad slope 
facing northwards, crowned by the ridge containing the ‘ Ohel’ summit, the 
highest in the Jhelam district (3,701 feet). Its western extension dips 
down into a depression separating the ‘ Ohm ’ridge from that of Karangal 
(8,526 feet), which latter on the western side terminates abruptly in a pre- 
cipitous escarpment, but on the north descends gradually into the broken 
ground which extends for many miles beyond the northern boundary of the 
Salt Bange. West of Barangol is the Choya-Saidan-ShAh valley with the 
Surla rahh on the north, the Bamhalawan, Dharm-tirath, and Gandhaln 
ridaes on the east, and the Dalwnl, Malot, and Simli rakhg on the south. 

Tlie Simli ridge throws out a spur to the north which is separated by a 
narrow gap of more or less level country from the ridge comprising the 
Bagga, Samarkand, and Ghinji raKhg. This ridge extending into the 
ShAhpnr district, pursnes an easterly course, separated from the southern 
range of Salt raths by a broad plateau varying in width from four to twelve 
miles, but reuniting udth the main mass of the range at Sakesar, This 
northern ridge comprises the rakht JAbA, Ehabakki, Dhadhar, Makri^i, 

MardwAl, Anga, Kotli IJgAli, and Chitta, none of which contain deposits 
of salt. 

“ One of the most characteristic of the physical features of the Salt Bange is Distribution and 
the steep precipitous escarpment on its sou&em face. This is most marked in wature of trees, 
the central portion from' JalAlpnr to Sakesar, where the range rises almost per- 
pendicularly above the alluvial tract lying atits foot, and forms a fine facade of 
lofty cliffs, penetrated by numerous ravines and gorges. From this feature 
it im'ght be inferred that the southern portion of the range is but scantily 
clothed with vegetation, and this is indeed the case. The whole of the 
southern escarpment, as well as the heights immediately above the precipi- 
tons difis, are almost devoid of vegetation, and the surface is composed of 
ragged, bare rock-mosses, incapable of affording nourishment even to such 
hardy trees and shrubs as ore indigenous in the Salt Bange. The northern 
slopes, and the upper plateaux at some distance from the southern escarp- 
ment, are freq[aently covered with a more or less dense growth of shrubs,. 
hut as a general rate trees, excepting stunted specimens of Acacia tnodeita,. 

Olea etupidata, &c., are entirely absent. 

" The predominating species of shrnbs and trees met with in the Salt 
Bange rakhs are Doionea riteosa (^Sanaiia), Adhadota vatictt {BaiikarJ, 

Oelatinu tpmotus {PhataM), Acacia modeiia (PAvlsi), and Olea cuspidata, 

(olive) ; but here and there occur specimens of Dalbergia eietu (Shuham), 

Acacia Arabiea {Kikar), and Vutea frondota {Dhak). In favourable 
localities, sneh as the summit of Tilla, Obel, and Sakesar, many other 
species are found, such as Pistaeia intejerrima (Kangar), Bauhinia varie- 
gata (Ealar), Odina tcodier {Eamlai), Oretcia oppodtifolia (Dhamman), 

Punicagranatum (Pomegranate),- Tecomaundttlata(Lahura), Buxut sem- 
pervirens (Bose), Phoenix iglvesiric {.Palm),Chamoeropg rithieana (Eilian), 

Bendroealamug gif ictus (Bamboo) &c. In the numerous ravines and torrent 
beds, clamps of Jferium odoram (Oleander) are common, and here and there 
the Steep escarpments are covered with hanging masses of Kedera helix 
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Forest nenngement. 


{Ivy). But on the trliole the Salt Tlonge is poorly uroodctl, nnd the exist- 
ing trees nre so stunted nnd starred as scarcely to deserve tlio name oE 
trees. 

“ The folloTTing is a list of the trees, specimens of the wood of yrhiph 
weto contributed to the Lahore Afnscum in 18Gi from the Jhelnin district 
and tlie Salt Bange generally : — 

SUm {littllngin /!«»»). 

Siri* (_Aettrta tiriua). 

JJaifiin azatJiraeMa), 

Jianian {Firut Jndtea). 

JCnmlai (Orfina norfiVr). 

JUiar (Jeaeia Araliea'), 

JCalhar (Rhiu acumlmta). 

JVild afire, iau (Oita Hureyaa), 
fler iZicyphm^vJtila J. 

J'hulalti [Aeaeia mouetta"), 

Sohiin/na iSypoTBntheTa ptenjgoa- 
ptrinaj. 

*' The Forest Department has been in charge of the Salt Bange raiJis 
since 1870, but hitherto the system of treatment has boon purely protective, 
nnd no marked improvement can bo said to hove taken place. But this is 
due to the incessant damnse done by cattle, particularly camels, goats nnd 
sheep, which allow no seedlings to spring up, and commit great injury on 
existing trees, by browsing olf the shoots and extremities of branches ; to 
some extent also injnty is traceable to the action of the inhabitants of the 
Salt Bangs, who not only commit frequent ffood thefts, but constantly 
persist in lopping trees to provide food for their cattle. But exclneion of 
c.attlc once effected, the raih$ will undoubtedly improve rapidly. A few of 
the rakht, such ns Drcngnn and Pnrera, which in the days of the Sikh 
rulers ^ycrc carefully preserved for the sake of the game they sheltered, 
prove by the favourable condition of the existing vegetation that the Salt 
Bange is not incapable of producing n tolerably abundant growth of valu- 
able fuel nnd grass, if not of timber. The present condition, however, of 
the rakhg being such ns to precindo tbo possibility of exploitation, and to 
necessitate careful preservation of the existing vegetation, the policy hither- 
to pursued has been to maintain as strict a system of protection as cirenm- 
stauccs permitted, and to avmd drawing upon tbe raMs for supplies of 
fuel. In one instance, however, under the pressure of urgent necessity 
daring the Afghan War, several extensive tracts in rakht Kili, Jindi 
Paniala, and Garat were cleared of trees for the supply of fuel to the 
Punjab Hortbem State Railway. This is, liowover, the only occasion in 
which extensive fellings have taken place, and the tracts denuded of trees 
have been closed against cattle. 


JSnmnii (ffrorirt eJattim), ' 
XUai Walayati (Parhintonia), 
IMifffyt tut ( Xonit InUteay. 
Kaeltuar (^Bauhnia variegala), 
iMiura wnsra). 

J)hak iBMea frmioaa). 
Zaitura (Tecoma iiiiMiiIb), 
Jalidhar (Symn^orla tpinosa). 
largB {Rnut eotinut), 

Sagghar (Ehretia tlittlica.') 


^ “ In addition to the pasture afforded by the Salt Range rakig to tlic oat- 

sliaeral products. yi[i„geg some use is made of tho 

miner!)] products, such ns coal nnd building stone. Of tbo former many 
beds are known, some of which are worked ; nnd daring the first nine 
moriths of working 4,292 tons of coal were raised, from which Government 
realized Bs. 8,586 ns royalty. Tho working of the coal is now under tho 
control of the ST. I. Salt Kevenne Department and tho royalty has been 
reduced from two rupees to four annas per ton. Building stone of superior 
quality is quarried in large quantities at Taraki (in rakh Hili) by tbo 
Engineers of the P. B. S. Railwoy, nnd occasionally contractors and others 
purchase stone at varions localities of the Salt Range, paying to Government 
a royalty of four annas per 100 cubic feet. But the income from this 
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eontce -is insignificant, for alihougli saperior bnilding stone is abundant in ObapterlViA. 

all parts of the range, the demand for it is small. 

“ The folloivlng table shows the Salt Bangs forests of the Sh&hpnr 
district. Tliey all lie in the Khnshab iahttt. As yet tliere has been no 
forest Settlement, and the respectire rights enjoy^ by Government and 
by the villagers have not yet been defined. A few village communities enjoy Salt-Bange Forests, 
the privilege of posturing cattle and collecting dry wood; while the 
generd proprietary right belongs to Government. Indeed these forests 
have not yet been declared nnderjthe Act, and the declaration and settle- 
ment of rights trill probably be deferred till the district next comes under 
Settlement. 

Xbretfe uitHer eontral of ihe jPorett Veparfment, 


Vimeof Bakh« 

ArMtn 

Name of Itakh. 

Areft fp 
AeiM. 

Cbitte 



1,177 

Kfafira ... ... 


1,SOO 

Uealt 


... 

1.985 

Sandtil ... .M 


1.807 

Kbaliiddi. Bbftdhflra UikTomi ... 

32,891 

Jabbi M. .»■ 

... 

6.657 

Eotii 

1*T 

. ... 

1,162 

Askb .M **• 

.*• 

13,564 


aaa 

... 

8,7M 

8.349 

FstabpiiT ... M. 

••• 

616 


•M 

... 

Eatab iiitnX ... 


2.1S9 

Msrdwftl 


... 

- 7.467 

Jhdnea 8alo .m ... 


2,714 




8,ias 

UdidU 

8A«rsdt (SXiibalktvdDal... * 


812 

Randioft 


... 

1.782 

... 

8,163 

RalUl 

a« 

-• 1 r • 

2,104 

Jhalat M. 

r“ 

2,245 

Fail « 

■M 


6.273 

flOdhl M. 


3.182 


•M 

-II 111 

esT 

flbokri «M 


2,254 

fioralrkl 


... m 

075 

Cboba .M ••• 

.*• 

4,154 

VHnM 



rrt 

IVftfcha MS .»• 


1S.6U 

Rnad 

•M 1 

••• / ••• 

2,692 

Maaewdl .m 

Uchala Of see 


6,661 

6,144 




( 

Totd Sre. ... 

•*> 

1,34,624 


“ Besides the raiht above described, which are situated in the Salt Bhem lorests. 
Bange, there are 85 ralcit, comprising an aggregate of 142,920 acres, situat- 
ed in the Bheni tahtil, in the elevated b&r lands between the Jhelam and 
Chendb rivers. These lands came under the Forest Department in 1872, 
and Government rights in them are ateolnte. Tliey produce pasture and 
wood fuel, consisting chiefly of jhani, van, karil and mula, of open growth, 
stunted, and gnarled. They also yield a little saltpetre. As yet no wood 
has been felled ; the available supply may be estimated at 40 mannds per 
acre. The pasture and saltpetre are annually leased to contractors, the for- 
mer yielding Bs. 22,500 and the latter, Bs. 100. The following figures 
show the names and areas of the rakhi : — 


yame*. , 

1. Bahowil 



jlcrn, 

3,069 

yame$. 

19. Ehnn Mobammadwfila 

Aeru, 
... 4,121 

2. Bhalowal 


*••• 

89r 

20. Nabbi SbAbwdIa 

... 3,691 
... 18,391 

.3. FakhowAl 


• e. 

1,062 

21. CbAwa ... 

4, Rnkan 



1,864 

22. DeowAl ... 

... GtlbO 

6. Busil 



4,170 

23, Lalini 

... 16,052 

6. Isbar 


• •• 

1,879 

24, blernUanwAIa ... 

6.081 

7. Miana Gondal 



6,668 

26. Eot Momna ... 

... 7,999 

8. Alnsti 



1,606 

26, Obnlapnr 

... 2,019 
... 11,118 

9. Da&r 



5,462 

27. Uatlla 

10, Ilona 

c.e 


4,176 

28 SamorAnwlH ... 

... 2,367 

11. Makhodudt 



2.103 

29. BbAgtAnwAU ... 

... 1,613 

12, VairowAl 



989 

80, MAagni 

... 3,661 

13. BnttokAla 


•.« 

2,065 

81, Bbiki Ebutd ... 

... 2,662 

14. HclowAl 

• •• 


863 

82. AbAAl 

... 932 

16. Dhoii 



4,669 

, S3. Upi 

... 2,361 

IG. Stlim 

... 


3,700 

84. Hujan 

... 2,789 

17. Chak KAzi 



1,288 

36, Findi BAwAn ... 

... 1.901 

18. EhojA SalAb , 

... 

•** 

319 

Total Acres ... 

... 142,920 
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.Chapter 17, A* Table No XX shows the live-stock of the district as returned 

Aeii^tare times in the Administration Report No peculiarities a^e 

./^Bwicnltrire recorded of the cattle, sheep, or camels, all of which are of tlio 
and Live-Stock- ordinary breeds and possessed of no peculiar esrccHcnce, with ,ihe 
live-«toek. exception ]porhaps of the dumha or fat-tailed sheep of the .Salt 
Range, which is enabled, by the store of fnt contained in its. tail, to 
endure cold and scanty food in an unusual degree The on^aiy 
load for a camel is about six maunds. The district possesses several 
(it is said there arc 15) excellent breeds of horses, well knom{ even 
in distant parts of the Punjab, and prized both for pace and Endur- 
ance. The maliks of Tiwana ore well known horse-breeders, aud 
possess many really fine animals: — 


Bullock lasses from Its. 

15 

to 

Bs. 

BaBftlo 


25 


:: 1 tS 

Camel 


30 


Home (oTdiDBiy) 


100 


» ! 800 

Ponke; .... 


C 


„ 18 

Uulo ... 

I* 

50 

V 

„ 100 


Milch cattle, except she bufi^loes, are in abundance in the bar 
and lhal tracts of the district, and the zaminddrs realize a large 
profit by sale of ghi or clarified butter produced by these cattle. 
She buffaloes are kept in the Kondhi circle or villages on the banks 
of the rivers Jhelum and Ohendh. Bullocks arc chiefly used on all 
farm work, such os ploughing, irrigating, &c. Buffaloes are very little 
used for such purposes, os they fed the heat and need to submerge 
themselves in the hot weather to keep in hedlth and good conation. 
The lo'r cattle are particularly good. There are three distinct hreeib 
of goats in the district, all good of their kind, knorvn ns the Salt 
Range, Chenab and bar meeds. The following figures regarding 
the existing live-stock of the district arc taken from a statistical 
statement submitted to the Commissioner of Agriculture, Punjab:— 


Sacriftion nj tttcJi, 

m. 

Seteriptim tjftteck. 

No-' 

Cows and bullocks 

... 272,740 

Moles 

• M 

... 821 

llufialocs 

... 40,4TS 

Ponies 


... 1,627 

Sheep 

... 132,830 

Donkc^rs 


... 10,860 

Oo.ats 

... 69,463 

Camels 

«»• 

... 8,235 

Hoiscs 

... 2,825 

Total 

• •• 

... 5,39,280 


CcTcmmcst tirecd- 
isg operations. 


A horse show is annually held in 
this district under the sanction of 
Government The first show was held 
in 1878-79. The ;particalais of the 
horse shows held dunng the last five 
years are shown in the maigin. The 
number of branded mares for horse- 
breeding are 356, and only 66 for mulc- 
breeding ; but under orders of Govern- 
ment unhranded marcs are allowed the 
service of Government' donkey stallions 
for the purpose of mule-breeding. ; 

There are nine horse stallions in the district, viz. three Arabs, 
two thorough-hreds and four Norfolk Trotters. ‘There are also 
eight donkey stallions, vie, three Arabs, three Italian, one Spanish 


Tw. 

W 

a---- 

ig-s 

fei ® 

« • 

6 o 

a • 

ft 

a 

s 

& 

s 

•t 

*s 

<w 

1878-79 ... 

set 

43 

hm 

1879.80 

249 

..p 

942 

1880.81 .. 

143 

10 

707 

1881-63 ... 

246 

17 

770 

1882-83 -.1. 

843 

S7 

850 
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and two countiy-brod.^ There oic two pascd saZvtr/s in tho district Ohaptor IVi A. 
whose a-orlt is superintended by thoefWrftWr, also a passed man. 

They were educated nt the Hiipur "Vctcrinaiy School, The number .^^ri^turo 

of coUsgcltby the nalnirfs and* silUddra from January 1879 to andlilve-Btodc. 

December 1883, was 130. It is impos.siblc to pvo any accurate data of oorcrnnicnt breed* 

the number 'of remounts purchased for the different branches of the leg operations. 

arm 3 ' and by dealers, ns smrdrs on leave throughout the year go 

about purchasing horses, and dealers arc active in the same manner 

all the year round The Government sj'stcm of horse-breeding has 

been in operation in the district from 1872. Breeders in the Shahpnr 

district have Ic.amt from the example shotvn them nt the “K&lra 

Court of Wards Estate,” that to breed horses sucessfully they must 

adopt the liberty s^'stem, f.c., have enclosed mns with sheds, a 

plentiful supply* of good water and good fodder, allowing young 

stock a feed of com morning and evening, and os much liberty ns 

possible to develop bone and sinew. They must also geld the colts 

early so os to ensuro them the liberty that is necessary for their 

dci'clopmcnt. 

A cattle fair was held on 16th and 16th March, 1883, in which 
997 cattle of mriotis classes were exhibited and 678 competed for 
prizca The prizes amounted tolls. 485. The brfr cattle arc ivuticular- 
lygood. An experiment to improve the sheep of the district was 
tried by the introduction of Hissar rams, but hitherto it has proved 
a failure. Tliosc sent sucaimbcd to the extreme heat during the 
dry months which tries man and beast. However, in this district 
the Ual and Salt Bangc sheep are famous for the indigenous breed, 
which could hardly be improved upon. Hissar bulls have improved 
the local breed very much, andtheirprogony is much appreciat ed 
by the people. The total number of these bulls now in the district 
is IG, and some more have been applied for by the District Com- 
mittee. 

The chief animal products arc wool, gfif, and hides. It is csli- Wool, 
mated that the shearings of the large flocks of the thal and h%ir 
}’ield annually’ not Ic.s.s than twelve thousand maunds, or upwards 
of four hundred tons of wool. Of this, probably two-thirds arc 
exported, and the remainder consumed in the manufacture of blan- 
kets and fclta The fleece of thoflial sheep has the rcpiitniion of 
bcing^ the finest in the Piinjfib. The sheep nrc sheared twice in the 
year, in the mbnths of Chet (April) and Katik (October), the aver- 
age jicld of each sepamto snearing, called a pof/tf, being about 
three-quarters of a ter. The wool is bought by the pothi, so that, 
in spc.aking of the morket price, it is customary to quote tho number 
of pot/ns obtainabh for the nipcc. Average soiling price, four 
potms per rupee, gives eight annas as the annual yield in cash per 
heofl of sheep to the owner, This will suflicicntly nccoimt for tho 
great rise in juice of these animals of late years. The head-quarters 
of the trade in wool is Nfirpur, in tho tlial, where a superior Kind of 
blanket or Ui is made. A good deal of the wool which is produced 
in the isfr in made into' felt nt Bhcra which supplies a laigc part 
of the Punjab with this article. 
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Chapter IV. E. Gliila also largely produced in the district, the annual outturn 
— : being probably not less than fifteen thousand maunds, of ivhich 

Inlastorfes and ^ third is consumed on the spot, and the remainder exported. 

Commerce. In former days nearly the whole of the surplus produce fovind ite 
Ohf Lahore and Amritsar, but of late years the trade in this 

article has been diverted towards Sindh and the frontier. Like 
that of almost all articles of consumption, the price of ghi has risen 
wonderfully since the country passed into our hands, end, whereas, 
prior to that event, five or six sens could bo obtained for the rupee, 
now the same money will not purchase a third of that quantity. 

Hides. l^garding hides, thero is nothing, more to be said than that 

many thousands are annually sent down the river for export to 
England, nearly all in their raw state. 


SECTION B.-OCOUPATIONS. INDUSTRIES 
AND OOMMBROE. 

OtcoprtioMottho Table No. XXm shows the principal occupations followed by 
pcopie. males of over fifteen years of ago as returned at the Census of 1881, 
But the figures are perhaps the least satisfactory of all the Gonsus 
statistics, for reasons explained in the Census Beport; and 
they must bo taken sabjeot to limitations which arc given in 
some detail in Part II, Chapter VIII of the same Report The 
figures in Table No. XXIII refer only to the population of fifteen years 

of ago and over. The figures in the 
margin show the distribution of the 
whole population into agricultural and 
non-a^cultural, cakulated on the 
assumption that the number of women 
and children dependent upon each male 
of over fifteen years of age is the same 
whatever his occupation. These figures, however, include as agri- 
cultural only such part of the population os are agriculturists pure 
and simple; and exclude not only the ^considerable number who 
combine amculture with other occupations, but also the much 
larger number who depend in great measure for their livelihood upon 
tho yield of agricultural operations. More detailed figures for tho 
occupations of both males and females will be found at pages 124 
to 132 of Table No. XIIA and in Table No. XIIB of the Census 
Report of 1881. The figures for female occupations, however, are 
exceedingly incomplete. 

PrinoipnliiitetrieB ^ Table No. XXTV ^ves statistics of the manufactures of the 
and jnannfactnreB. district as they stood in 1881-82. The manufactures of the district 
arc few and unimportant. At Ehush&b and Girot and a few other 
places, limgiB of silk and cotton aro made somewhat largely and 
nave a more than local reputation. The liifingi is a long scarf either 
plain or coloured, and with or without embroidered ends. It is worn 
not os a turban, hut round the shoulders like a scarf. These indus- 
tries, however, though they have a reputation for excellence, are 
confined to the towns mentioned, and the amount of manufacture 
is not laige compared with other districts. There is also a consider- 
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able Tnnnufiictiirc of leather goods, nnd of gold and silver lace. These Ohaptor IV, B. 
indiustrics arc confined principally to Khnsbab • nnd Bliero. The ^ 
ironsmitbs ofBhcraaro cclcWtcd fortheir skill, and the Imrdvnte iSSnstriM* 
of that town is much songbfc after in the neighbouring districts. and Oommerco. 

The other mannfactnrcs pf the district nro turned nnd IncMjucrcd influiitics 

toys, fee., chiefiy made at Sahiw&l ; bankets woven nil over the district, and monotactuics. 
those of Ndrpur being considered the best ; mill-stones made at Kathn 
at the foot of the lulls ; mats made in the hills, large numbers of 
which ore c.vrartcd to Lahore; felts already mentioned, for which 
Bhcra is cclehmtcd ; and soap largcl 3 ' manufactured at the same 
place. The mineral products have already been described at pages 
11 to 13. The folloiring^ dc.scription is pven of the process of 
tanning ns carried on in this district : — 

'* ji eoie’t hiif is the most prncmlly n«efol. Ivsing strong and soft ; a Tanning, 
good one is worth' Rs. 2. A hiffalo't hide is the stronscst of nil, hut very 
hard. It is n.ocd for shoe-soles. Are. : worth nlnut Rs. J. A eamePt hide is 
too hard for most purposes, hat is used for making alii daitnt : value Re. I. 

A lulheVt hide is inferior in usefulness to a cow hide. A hone'* hide is 
tcarecly any use at nil, being too thin nnd fine. A goat'* hide is uecful lot 
parts of women's shoe.*, &c.: vnluo about two-nna-a.hnlf annas. The pro- 
ms of preparing a hide is ns follows : — The sldn is sonked a day and n 
liight in water, then taken out and scraped, llien spread hair downwards on 
straw and after mhhing the upper side with oneefiiVdiC* of rajji and one-and-n- 
haU ter* of lime, and a little water, it is tied up with the toj/i nnd lime 
inside. It is then soaked for six dors in two ter* of lime nnd water, after 
which it is mhlsHl on Imlh sides with hroken-np earthenware. This is repent- 
ed at intervals till the hair is all off. It is then taken out, well washed nnd 
scraped, and has now Icronie an adhauri, or nnlaniied leather. The tanning 
process then begins. IVcn liroised Itliar Irark (Jond is nl«o nsed, lint not 
considered so good) is soaked in water and the hide thrown in. 'NVlicn 
ilio tanning has icfl the hark, fredi hark is pat in. TJiia takes some days, 
after which the hide is sawn np with munj, an npcrtnre Icing left at one 
end, and hung up, the open end being up)iennn°t. Jt is tlicn half filled with 
, hnii.<cd bark and water poured in, which, as it drops out, is cnngiit in n vessel 
and poured lack into the skin ; this is continued until the lower part, when 
pricked, shows the colour of leather. The open end is then sown up, tho 
other end opened, the skin inverted, nnd tho process repeated with fre.«}t 
liark, nntil tho whole is tanned. The skin is then well washed, rubbed 
with the hand nnd dried in the sun. It is then snaked in water with bruised 
taoJar plants. Til oil is then ruidied over it, and it is again sonked a day in 
water. Then dried, sprinkled with water, rolled tip, and lenten with clubs. 

It is then mliiied on the flerii side with a stick, called a lerdng, made from tiio 
wild caper (eappari* aphi/Ua) : the whole process, in tho hot weather, takes 
ntiont twenty-six days ; in the cold, nhont eight days longer. Just before tho 
shin is med, it is sonl:^ for n day in a littio water with a ehifak of alum, 
fDnre//j//Tl-s of jioniegrnnntc hark, a cAiVajI of sail, and n chitok of til oil. 

Baring the day it is several times well twisted.” 

Mr. liockwood Kipling, Principal of tho Lahoro School of 
Art, has kindly fiiminhcd the following nolo on somo of tho special 
industries of the district: — 

Fine cotton goods Imnlered with silk, snoli ns lungit, palla*, Colton, 

Ac., ore made at Khu.shdb in this district. They nro of good quality 
and seem to he in fair demand. I know nothing of tha ordinniy country 
cloth, such ns ihaddar or gh&ra, and though it is probably produced here. 
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Ohaptor 17, B. ns in most other parts of the Fnnjab, there is no tmstworthj information ns 
— r. to its quality or the quantity made for sale. Good coloured khes, loom- 
Z^ui^es checks, and hulhul ehatlim, diapered cloths, are also made at Khushdb. 

Commerce. Pogrit, and the other scarf-like forma of silk popular, are iroren, 

Silk, sometimes plain and sometimes irith gold ends, at Khnshab, which has a 
name for silk wearing and has sent good specimens to rarious exhibitions. 

Felt or flumda ruga ore made at Bhera -.and Khnshab, in both 
white and grey, unbleached or coloured wool, decorated with large bar- 
baric patterns of red wool merely felted and beaten into the surface. 
The white felts bear no comparison with those of Kashmir and p.aTt 3 of 
Itdjpdtana, and the texture is so loose and imperfect that they seem to bo 
always shedding the goat's hair with which they arc intermixed. The wool 
is not perfectly cleaned, and they are peculiarly liable to the attacks of 
insects. But they are among the cheapest floor corcrings produced in the 
Province. 

Goat’s hair and camel's hair arc worked up into rope, as in most pas- 
toral districts. At Kiirpar, loit or country blankets are made, but they 
have no special character of colour or texture. 

Cctler; and Lapi- The wares in wood and metal from this district, which have 
dary work. to ti,o Punjab and Calcutta Exhibitions, give an impres- ' 

sion of great technical aptitude, which seems to And but little em- 
ployment and scanty remuneration. It is a common place to say that 
there is in this country but little of the sub-division of Inbonr, and none 
of the machinery, which make Enropcan products clieap; but even in' 
India there are few examples of the union in one craftsman of so many 
trades as arc practised by the Bhera cntlers. Long before the introduction 
of machinery the Shcfflold cutlery trade was divided into many branches, 
and the man who forged a blade neither ground it, nor halted it, nor fitted 
it with n sheath. ' At Gnjrdt and Sidlkot. the smith forges caskets and 
other articles of the koftgart trade in complete independence of the work- 
man who damascenes them vrith silver and gold. But at Bhera, the same 
nttizan fasliions the blade on the anvil, grinds and polishes it, cuts the 
hilts or handles from stone or mothcr-o’-pcorl, and makes n leather covered 
sheath for dagger or sword. The farourite hilt is in the common green 
elightly translucent stone largely used in the Idrar for .amulets, neck 
bcods, &c,, and may possibly he hard alabaster or marble. It has been crronc- 
onsly called plasma, and it is still more erroneously spoken of as jade. To 
botli these, it is mneh inferior in hardness, being cosily scratched and cut 
with a steel knife. I sospcct it is found in the Salt Eange, not far from 
Bhera, where alabaster and other stones occur. Bnt the men say it is 
found in large pieces at Gnndnmek, not far from .Tcldlilbdd, that it costs two 
or three rupees per mound, and tJiat there are troublesome and costly restric- 
tions on obtaining it. It is brought down the Indns on rafts supported by 
inflated skins to AUock and thence by land to Bhera. This may be true, 
but I have only the word of a workman anxious to enhance the precious- 
ness of his wares. The stone at all events hns a better colour than truo 
jnde. Some of it is n delicate apple green, nnd other pieces are like verdo 
antique marble. It is very oscful in mosaic work. Besides knife handles 
and dagger hilts, it is fashioned at Bhera into caskets, paper-weights 
cups, &c. The work is always liberally smeared with oil to remove the 
white marks left by catting tools. 

A favourite form for a dogger hilt ends in an animal’s 'head. In tho 
collections of arms in the possession of some of the Bdjpdtdnd and Central 
India Chiefs, tlus design is seen beautifully wrought in ctystal, and jewelled 
jade. The Bhera rendering is a very elementary attempt nt n head. 
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Oilier iilonrs used rc'etnWe serpentine anil Parbeek marble, and are 
found in the neigM'Otiring Sail llnn(^', The co»i of the atninp on Iho appli- 
cation for Irarc to qnany them U said to Im all that ia nctuallr paid. Tho 
naw's jrfren are raimp, and iw m to 1» appli^.l on ver^ slight gronmls. 
Si^fittSn’i’pttllhttr, Sanp-i-Jarah, Pita valthar, Sany-i-rwratnr are some of 
Iheju, and they ncpiain themwlvc?. These arc nsed for dinner knives and 
arms as rrell a< for the omami-ntal articles made in stone. 

A preliy herrit)g4>ona pattern of alternate s.ig-nngs in _Unck and 
m<'lher-o*-)H*arl is frequently used for hilts. The rnolher-o’-pearl is imported 
from Bomliay, Tho lanidaryV toots in o«" differ in no respect ftom_ those 
in use at Agra, and indccil all the irorhl over where niachinety ami diamond 
pointeil drills nie not nsed, A heavily loaded l>ow with wire string_(or two 
for thin slier") is u"^! for sawing, enrttndnm, and water famishing tho 
iron wire with a rutting material, while the Ending and polishing wheels 
are the nsoal di<cs of eiinindnm and lac, tnroe*! with tlie drilldiow for small 
work, or with the strap for heary s l«tt altvays with the to and fro 
ii«».continuons rerohition of Indian wlicets. 

The l»"i country iron, known at Ithera as d<<«a, is in facta sort of steel ; 
and when this is nj«l, some of the Mades of JJhers cntlrry are of tolrraWy 
good quality, Imt it gels rarer jrarly. Old files of Knglish make are sought 
o«l and reTofgeJ into various fomt*. Old blades of stub and twist steel am 
often refarbished, and the oi or Jauhnr (the wavy markings in the textoro 
of the blade) are ."till jiriMsI. Th'."e markings are 'rudely iuiitaletl for the 
N-aefit of lingtisli purchasers. The Made is coveriHl with a mixture of limo 
and milk, forming a «ort of etehing ground on which, as it is drying off, tlio 
arltfictrV thumb i* dablsil, srith tho effort of printing the roncentric 
markings of the skin. Kate* (sulphate of inm) is then applied as ainordant, 
and, when skilfully dune, the eff«vl i* not unlike that of a real JlamaHus 
Made, ^o expert, however, oiuld Is" for a moment deceived hy ihm etching. 

Tliere are app-sn-nlly more euilers In llhern than mii find a living. 1 
have seen a Ilhera knife piirvha«*'l from a quantity .shewn at a fair in 
lUjpulomi, and it is prcdwlile that these giwels, pro>lur«l in seeiiiingly 
urineccs'siy quantities, are, like many more Indian iiroiliict", Kirried farther 
by hawkers and {>ed|ars than nio«l IJiirofieans would imagine. 

At rihera riaatraU or door and window frames are most elnliorBlely 
eanrcl in ifredar wwal. Thn rates at which these |ir.sutiful storks 
are supplie-i to natiro purchasers arc almost inercilibly low, hut b,s a 
Kuropean demand has ari*en they hare Wn rabeil. The work differs 
from that of Chiniot in that the pmjectieres are flatter, pilasters and other 
details le-ing often merely indieate<l in relief instead of a h.sU or quarter 
section K'ing inijais*"!. And the whole of the surface i.s completely covered 
with leilJly ouilinnl fomis of foliage and geonirtricdiais-r made out for thn 
rtio"l part with n Vjtection cut. Theri' is something nido niid almost har- 
baric tti this ilireet and simiilu metlioil of exeenlimi ; but allhoiigh there is 
iio attempt at high fitiien, the general de.sign and iiro|)ortioiis ore so good, 
and^ the ileeorolire scheme is so full and complete, that the technical inijier- 
fretlnn of the work as carving is scarcely noticed. A large door-way, 
conipleb'ly eovercfl with omninental work, measuring ten feet high and of 
pronortifinntn width, co'fs to a native purchaser nlvml Ils. If.*;, wliicli is lint 
little mnrt* than ih» prire paid for an oMinary plain door in other places. 
Ko n«o hi" lieej, made hy the I’uhlio Works Deiiartment of this licautitul 
and woiiderfiilly cheap c.aq>entry. Tim pro>Iurtion of tlie«e doors and 
windows is not omfimsl to lihera ; they are also mndo at MIfini and 
perhafis at other |ilnrc.s in thn dislriet. 

Colonel Corbyn, when Dejiiity Commissioner of Sli.lliptir, took a 
considerable interest in local nuinufaclures, and especially in tho lacquered 
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Chapter 17, 0. wood tnrneiy of SAhiiriil. This differs from tlwt of other pieces in being 

more crude in coloar and simpler in execution. A particularly unpleasant 

aniline manro is used ; bat there is a better class of rases, plateaux 
^s^^catioMr “'■''*^0 “ colours, red and black, or red and yellow, or 

black with cither. The scratched patterns arc bolder and larger than else- 
where, and many toys, e^., children’s tea sets, are finished in transparent 
lac only, the colour and gram of the wood showing through. Chess boards 
with chess men ond a large variety of toys of forms that might puzzle an 
English child, arc made at very cheap rates, but they do not seem to ho as 
popularly known as they deserve to be. From the same town ivory toys of 
some neatness and skill in execution were sent to thePanjab Exhibition. 

Combs arc made at Ndrpur. 

• Jewelry. Thera is nothing very noteworthy or distinctive in the jewelry or 

silversmiths work of the country side. From the chief places of the 
district, as well as from Tiwdun, specimens have been seen which shew an 
average of skill in work and design at least cqnal to that of most rural 
districts. 


licatber, 

fhalkina. 
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Good embroidered shoes are mode at Jabba and Angn, 

It may be mentioned that the flower worked ehaidar or oTirnt of red or 
bino country woven cotton cloth ornamented with silk embroidery is worn in 
the district, bnt few arc mado for sale. 

There are no statistics available for the general trade of the dis- 
trict, Table No, XXy gives particulars of the river traffic that 
passes through the district _ Apart from its connection mth the Salt 
Alines, the trade of the district is insignificant Opium and sajji are 
bought up by traders from Rawalpindi, Sidlkot, Kashmir and the 
eastern drstricts, and salt finds its way in every direction. With 
these exceptions, all the surplns produce of the district, consisting of 
graia of all kinds, rice, cotton, wool, gM and saltpetre, is sent down the 
river in country boats to Multan and Sokhar; and in exchange for 
these commodities, sugar of every description, rice, English piece-goods, 
the precious metals, iron, copper and zinc, are ^ported ; the first 
two from Sialkot, Gurda^urnnd the tracts comprised in the Jalan- 
dhar and Amballa divisions, and the remainder by the river route 
from Kari&chi and Sakhor. In addition to the above, during the cold 
season, majith (madder), dried fiiiits, spices, gold coins, &c,, are 
brought down by travelling merchants from Afghanistan, and are 
bartered chiefly for coarse cloth, the produce of the looms ,of 
Khushab and Girot and in a less degree those of Bhera, MiAni, and 
the other towns of the disfrict, Of late years the trade of the dis- 
trict has been more slack than formerly. The exports and imports 
of food-grain have already been noticed at page 67. 


SECTION 0.-PRI0BS, WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, 
AND OOMMUNIOATIONS. 

Prices, wages, rent. Table No. XXVI gives the retail bazaar prices of commodities 
Tatra, interest, for the l ast t wenty ycare. The wages of labour are shotvn in 'Table 
No. XXVU, and rent-rates in Table No. XXI; hut both sets of 
figures are probably of doubtful value. ' ' . 
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The figures of Table No. XXXH give the average values of Ohapter 17. 0. 

land in rupees per acre shown in . 

the margin for sale and mortgage ; 
hut the quality of land vanes so Oonunnications. 
enonnously, and the value return- 
ed is so often fictitious^ that but rates, iutcieat. 
little reliance can he placed upon 
the figures. The rates of interest prevailing in the mstrict have 
already been noticed at page 67. 

The local measure of grain varies much in different localities. 

The unit in all parts is the fops, or chaublna, a wooden measure of 
capacity ; but the value given to this is fluctuating. In the Sh&h- 
pur tahsilthe topa—2 seers, and in ports of Bhera iahsU the same 
standard prevails. In B&r-Musa it holds 1^, in Musa Chiiha 1| 
in Miana If, in Lakchawa If seers. 

The foUoiring are the ports and multiples of the topa in use in 
the district: — 

4 purist 1 topa. 

1 topat •=> 1 pat. 

E paiU 1 manod. 

The local hi^lid is exactly half an English acre. 

The figures in the maigin returned ^ow the communications ConmnmcationB, 
of the district as given in the quinquennial 
Table No. I of the Administration Report for 
1878-79, while Table XLVI shows the dis- 
tances from plaee to place as authoritatively 
fixed for the purpose of calculating travelling 
allowances. Table No. XTX shows the area 
taken up by Government for communications 

The Jhelum is navigable for Biren. 
country craft throughout its 
course within the district. The 
principal trafBc on this river, 
as stated in Punjab Famine 
Report (1879), is shown in 
Table No. XXy. The mooring 
places and ferries and the dis- 
tances between them are shown 
in the mar^ following the 
downward coarse of the river. 

The salt branch of the BoUwaTS. 
Punjab Northern State Rail- 
way from Lala MdsatO Bhera, runs through this district with stations 
at Horia Malikwtl, hGani, and Bhera, 

In 1862 the only shelter of any kind to be found along the roads Bonds, rest-homes, 
ccmsisted of two miserable earais, and .the local committeo'of the ^s- oncampSng 
- trict was officially condemned for its supineness in this matter. Since gtonnds, 
then qrstematic efforts have been made by it to frOe itself from the 
'reptoami of indifference to this important branch of its duties, and 
mth such success that it may be confidently asserted that there are 
now few districts in the Punjab where better arrangements exist for 




in the district. 
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OhapterlV, 0. lessoning the inconvenience of travel. On the two principiil roads a 
— commodious sarai, containing a ivell and ample supplies of food," ivill 
^Measnrel and found at eveiw stage of ten miles, and on the lihoreroad, whore" 
oSmowSUtions. it crosses the bar, intermediate wells of fairly drinkable water at 
Boiids rcst-hoascs distance. The_ following table shows the piincipal 

and cnramjring ’ roads of the district, together ■with the halting-places on them, and 
groonds. the conveniences for travellers to be found at each : — 


n 

Boat«. 

&ol(top*pUcea« 

Dtfttao* 
ee« in 
miles 


r 

I 

61ichpnr to Gajrit 

1 

Sbffibpar «« 

Jbairatiia •.« 

Chi^amdis 

Bhera ••• .. 

bllnni AM M> 

BAdababpor 

10 

0 

11 

9 

13 

Staelnir btiTi|ra)oir. sarol. and en« 
caiaping*etouad 

First s)t ^milea metsBed. Saraf and 

cno*mpiii|f>KruQQd» 

Airoi and eoeampioe«eroand. 

Ditto ditto and rest- 

bonsa. 

Serui and aseampiDg^eroaBd. 

Ditto ditto 

r 

Inliora toOenia •••■ 

1 

Labaon •. .m 

illtbalffik ... 

Dh«reroa .m ... 

fibthpor M. ... 

Kboihib ... ... 

HBd&U ... 

MhhaTifrana m. 

Adhl Sariio! ... 

*10 

10 

11 

10 

B 

0 

9 

14 

daraC and e&eampine*erotknd« 
iHlto ditto. , 

Ditto ditto. , 

Ditto ditto. 

Ditto ditto. ' 

Ditto ditto. 

Ditto ditto. 

Ditto ditto. 

Ditto ditto. 

Banou to Lihoro 

ICafla 

a>lttlia*!l^ttiaa ... 


Sarai and eneaiimin|M:ronnd. 

Ditto ditto. 

QiBrinw^la to Bind l)|<f 
d«a Ehia ««« ( 

Kothita ... ... 

blilni M* 

“is 

Sarai and encamDiiifr>en>nod. 

Ditto ditto. 

Shibpor to Jlionf* «,.• 

ITthaae ... 

Sdhlwil ... 

Tt^ndhi M« ... 

Sbibpar ^ ... 

Vo 

11 

10 

ffardt and aneatnpmE'B^und. 

Ditto ditto. 

Ditto* ditto. 

Ditto. ditto and stB|>liii« 

banpalow. 

Ramnagtf to Uiafli. ^ 

RnVaa 

UUai M« .. 

... 

Sarai and eneainp{ns*croand. 

Ditto. ditto. 

r 

EbttStub to Sikfsar, ...<1 
1 

Kdrowida .« 

Eathwii ... 
gntol ... 

rch.u „ 

Babftar ... ... 

10 

c 

16 

J8 

SO 

Saroi and oneampins-gTDnndi 

Aaroi. 

Sonmpfoit*Bronnd and rest^bonso. 
Itest'hnnsB. 

Aaroi sad raat*bottso 


Other important roads in the district arc fiom Alitha Tiwana to 
Ni&rpur, 24 miles, and Shahpur to Kotmoman, 34 miles. An ekkii ddk 
runs doily between Bhera and Shahpur station, a distance of 31 milc.s. 

Tost Offices. There are Imperial post offices at ^ahpur mdr, Bhera, Midni, 

Chak Bdmdds, Jhawarian, Sahiwal, Kotmoman, Mitha Tiwana, Khu- 
shab, Sbdhpur city, Now^hcra, and Girot ; and district post offices at 
hlidh, Kuud, Mitbalak, Miani, Gondol, and Ndrpur, ■with savings' 
banks and money order offices at all these places, except at Girot. 

Tckgrapb. , A line of tclo^ph runs along the whole length of the railway, 
with a telegraph office at each station ; but the aadr station (Shah- 
purj is not connected by wire rvith any telegraph office, Bhera at a 
distance of 30 miles being the nearest office. 
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SECTION A-GENERAIi. 

The Shihpur distrio4 is xuicler the controi of the Commissioner of Gh&star V, A. 

^ ^ —I ^yOeneraiAriminls. 

Efinongo Fatw&rifl Auuitionfli OominissionGr wixo tration. 

TiImII. and and is stationed at Lahore. The « ^ 

Haib. Atsiatanig ordinary head-guarters staff of ”judic2iU* 

the district consists of a Deputy 

nhwa ... a g Commissioner, a Judicial Extra 

^us^iib i." I 6 ? Assistant Commissioner, and two 

, ' — Extra Assistant Commisaoncrs. 

® EmL talisil is in charge of a 

takadddr assisted by a nutib. 

The village revenue ^ff is shown in the mar^n. There are two 
Munsifis in the district : one has jurisdiction within the Shhhpur and 
Ehnshab ta/isHs, and the jurisdiction of the ■ other includes talisU 
Bhera. The head-qua^rs of the former is at Sh&hpur Civil Station ; 
but^ he hol<b his^ sittings every third month at Ehushab. The 
statistics of civil, criminal, and revenue litigation for the last five 
years are given in Table No. XXXtt 

There is no bench of Honorary Magistrates in this district. 

The police force is controlled by the District Superintendent of CWminai, Police 

— ; Police. The strength of andGioia, 

-■S PminiuTiog. the force as given in 
cims of Poiico. g I Protection Table No. I of the Police 

5 Report for 1881-82 is 

shown in the mar^n. In 
Disirift (Imperial) 310 S 3 290 addition to this force 462 

AlllOlClDftl llv a13 •n 1 . 

village watchmen are en- 
tertained and paid at the 
Total ... 402 63 400 gf g pgf mensem, 

= r “ which is partly levied 

from _ occupants of houses and partly charged to kamidna cess in 
certmn villages. The thdnda or principal police jurisdictions and 
the ehauHg or police out-posts are distributed ns folloivs : — 7 

Tahsd BhcTa, T/idnds ; Bhera, hliana Gondal, Kotmomon, 

Midh, Mihni, Ghak Bhmdss. OhavMa : Bhhgtanwhla and Laksin. 

Tahail Khnslidb. Thamdas Nowshora, Kund, Mitha Tiwano^ 

Nurpur, and Ehushab. 

Talisil SJtdhpu/r. Thdrids : Sahiwal, Mithalak Jhhwarian, and 
Shhhpnr. OhavJei: Dbaromo, 

There is a cattle pound at each tMipd and also at Girot and 
^tha, all under the control of the Police Department. The district 
lies within the Rawalpindi Poiico Circle under the control of the 
Deputy Inspector-General of Police at SawnlpindL 

f 
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a u 

CO 

Standing 

guards. 
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113 
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Chapter V, A. The district gaol at head-quarters contains accommodation for 

321 prisoners. Table No. XL 
gives statistics of criminal trials, 
Table No. XLI of police mquiiic.s, 
and Table No. XLIl of convicts in 
gaol for the last five years. The only 
criminal tribes in the district are Sansis ; but they arc notproclaimed 
under the Criminal Tribes Act Their number is as shown in the 
margin. 

Berenne, Tmration The gross revenue collections of the district for the last 14 
and jiegistiation. years, SO far as they are made by the Financial Commissioner, are 
shorm in Table No. XXVni, while Tables Nos. XXIX, XXXV, and 
XXXIV and XXXIII give fbrther details for Land Revenue, E.^- 
cise, License Tax, and Stamps, respectively. Table No. XXXIIIA 
shows the number and situation of Registration Offices. The central 
distilleries for the manufacture of country liquor are situated at 
Shahpur civil station and Bhera. The administration of Customs 
and Salt Revenue is described in a separate paragraph. 

Table No. XXXVI gives the income ana expenditure fi-om the 
District Funds, which are controlled by a committee consisting of 
27 members, selected by the Deputy Commissioner from among the 
lending men of the vanoua tahsm and of the members of the head- 
qnarters staff, the Civil Surgeon, District Superintendent of Police, 
the tahailddr, ns ex~offido members, and the Deputy Commis- 
sioner as President Table No. XLV gives statistics for municipal 
taxation, w'hile the municipalities themselves are noted in 
Chapter VI. The income from provincial properties for the -last five 
years is shown below; — 


Sources of IncDao« 

1878-70. 

1878.80. 

1880.81. 

1B81-63. 

ieS3.83. 

rentes ^itbout boftt-bridgcf ••• 
fitagiBg fiangaloirs ••• 

Edcamnin^ crotinds • 

Cuttle Founds •- 

JTdsd) properties 

8,221 

4E 

144 

'4,128 

803 

8,760 

27 

413 

4,880 

804 

0,05E 

48 

388 

8,038 

778 

8,163 

58 

54 

3,638 

1,043 

7,800 

112 

87 

8,013 

1,000 

Total ... 

13,440 

14,480 

11,805 

12,010 

12,081 


The ferries, bunralows, and encamping-grounds have already 
been noticed at pages 79-80, and the cattle pounds at page 81. 

The principal nas/ll property is the late Customs hungalowin the 
ShShpur station. Figures for other Government estates are given 
in Table No. XVn, and they and their proceeds are noticed in the 
succeeding section of this chapter, in which the land revenue admi- 
nistration of the district is treateci of. 

Table No. XXXIX gives 
figures for the principal items 
and the totals of land revenue 
collections since 1868-G9. The 
remaining items for 1880-81 
and 1881-82 are shoim in the 
margin. 
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Tnblc No. XXXI gives details of balances, remissions, and agri- Oiapter V, A. 
culhiral advances for the last fourteen v’enrs ; Table No XXX shows — - 

the amount of assigned land revenue ; whUe Table No. XIV gives the 
areas upon wbicb the present land revenue of the district is as-sessed. 

Further details as to the basis, incidence, and working of the ciu^ 
rent Settlement will be found below in Section B of this Chapter. 

The salt mines have already been described in Cliapter 1. 

Table No. XXXVn gives figures for the Government and aid- Edncaiioo, 
ed, high, middle, and primary fiiSools of the district. There is an 
English middle school for boys at Bhera and vernacular middle 
schools at Miani, Sihiwal and Xhnshab. Primniy schools 
are at Shabpur civil station, Sh&bpur town, Jhawnridn, Kot 
Bhdi Khan, Sada Eamboh, Kandan, Sdbowdi, Faruka, Dcra- 
jara and Mdngowal in Shdhpur iahad ; at Chak Bamdas, 

Malikwal, Harin, Blidbrn, Hazia, Doda and htidh in Bhera 
iaftsU ; and at Ilijar, Fail, KhahokM, Katha, Nowshcra, Hadali, 

Nurpur, Jamali, Khai and hlitha Tiwdna in Khushdb taheil. 

Tlicre is also a lower primniy school forgirls at the town of Shdhpur. 

Tablo No. xnL gives statistics of education collected at the Census 
of 1831, and the general state of education has already been describ- 
ed at page 42. 

There are also two girls’ schools ; ono Kindi and the other 
Muhammadan. The pupus in the former school have mado rapid 
progress. 

The Bhera District School was founded ou Iho 10th July, 18S4. Etm Dairiet 
It is the Zilla School transferred from Sbihpur to the far more popu- Bdiool. 
lous town of Bhera on 1st 3Tay, 18G4. Tlio school house is situated 
between the city police station and tlio charitable di^ensary, and 
occupies the north side of the hdzdr running from the inner gate of 
Davies Ganj to the interior of the city. English, Persian, Urdu, 
mathematics, physical science, history, and geography oro the sub- 
jects taught in (he institution up to tho stnndnnl of tlio Middle 
School examination. Tho school staff consists of a head mnstcr and 
19 assistant teachers. The lic.ad mnstcr and five of his cliiof n-ssis- 
tanta arc paid from Provincial and tho other teachers from Local 
Fund.s. 


The subjoined statement shows the c.vpcnditurc, the number of 
pupils, and the results of examinations for each of tbo last fivo 
yc.rrs: — I ^ 
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Land and Land 
Bevenne. 
Uedieal. 


Chapter V, B. Table N'o. XXiYlil gives separate firarcs for the Inst five 
years for each of the dispensaries of the district, which are under 
the general control of the Cavil Surgeon, and in immediate charge 
of the Assistant Surgeon at Shahpur Civil Station and of hosjntal 
-assistants at the remainig stations. 

Sli&hpnr dispensarr. The sadr dispensary at Sh&hpur was founded in 1856, and is of 
the first class, wiui accommodation for 20 male and 10 female patients. 
It is situated in the Civil Lines. Tire staff consists of an Assistant 
Surgeon, Hospital Assistant, Compounder, Dresser, Apprentice, and 
I menials. 

Ecclesiastical. There is a small Church known ns St. Andrew’s Church at 

Shahpur, capable of seating 24 persons. No chaplain is posted 
there ; but the chaplain at Jhclam visits ths station four times 
a j'ear to hold a service. 

Hcati.qYinrtera of the The portion of the Pnnjah Northern State Bailway which runs 
Departments. throu^_ the district is in charge of the Traffic Superintendent at 
Bawalpindi. The head offices of this railway arc at 'Lahore. The 
Salt Traffic road from Miani to Bind Dadan ICh&n is under the 
ibeeoutive Engineer, Provincial Division, B&wolpindi, who has also 
the charge of the public buildings in the district, and is himself 
subordinate to tho Superintending Engineer, Ist Circle, Bawalpindi, 
The administration of the salt revenue has been folly described 
in Chapter I, page 12. The Post Offices ore controlled T>y the 
Superintendent of Post Offices at Dera Ismail Xh&n. The Forest 
Staff in talisil Bhcra is under tho control of the Assistant Conser- 
vator of Forests, Gujrdnwala Division, and that in idltsil EhushSb 
is under the control of the Assistant Conservator of Forests, Jhclam 
Dirision. 

The Customs (Salt) Staff is under the control of the Assistant 
Commissioner, Northern India Salt Bevenue, at Ehewra. 


SECTION B,— LAND AND LAND REVENUE. 

Previous to tho establishment of tho Lahore rcsidonoy, that 
Hevenne naniinistta--portion of tho Jaoh-Doab in which the Shahpur district is situated, 
tion used to be feimod out by the Sikh darhdr to different hdrdiirs of 

■more or less note. Gulab Singh, subsequently the MSharaja of 
Kashmir, for some years held the lease of Bhera. Kliarak Singh,' 
aftenyards for a short time Mahirija of the Punjab, used to have 
the direct chi^e of the Sahiwal foAsff, and Diwdn S&wan Mai of 
Multan sometimes took the form of the Kalowal tahstl. These 
magnates were succeeded in the years immediately preceding the 
Sutlej campaign by men of less note,' whoTiad smaller tracts of 
countiy entmsted to them. But both they and their predecessors, 
Famers collected ^1®* collected their rents by hatai (or ffivision of the harvest 
Uieir rents by latai when reaped and threshed), or by Isankid (appraisement of tiio stand- 
oThatikut, ing CTops), or by nnder-leasing a few villages, -hero and there, for a 
certain cash payment to some person possessing a little local 
importance, who again made his own arrangement for collecting 
his rents according to one of the above described modes. As the 
principal lessee hdd his lease subject to renewal annually ; of course 
any contracts entered into .by him were only for a similar period. 
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TIic result of tlicso nrrangomonts wns, (hot the officers^ who Chap ter V, B. 
first nttompted to introduce tlio syatom by whicli the coHection of imdLand 
the rorenue was made in cash, hod very little roliabto dafci to guide Itovcnuo- 
them. It is true that the archives of the dnrfmr could^ furnish tj,c 
them mth the gross amount which used to bo received into the ri'conii imccrialn 
Sikh treasmy during a certain ye-ar for a certain tract of country ; ruMci, 
and so, again,* the neebunis rendered nnuunlly by tbe^ subordiunte 
contractors seemed to show in detail the proportions in which the 
payments were to bo crerlitcd to each village. But thc.«e accounts 
purported to show iiayracnts on account of fevcniic, and were no 
clue to the gross rental of caclt village ; and it appearod from inquiry 
that the rent of tho vittage was taken citlier by otrtn'i or kanhU, the 
rate by wbidi indi«duals p-iid varying in tho Fame village 
from nO to So jicr cent of the gross outturn. 

The grain thus collected was often made over by the mib* CUpfunl of prsln 
Ic.ssce, who had agreed to pay so much for the year’s revenue of a collcciions. 
villaco, to tho hdnldr at fomcllung under its market value. The 
JtuiTmr again often received credit in the darhdr treasurj* for the 
payment'in cash of a certain sum on account of one or mote \ill_n- 
ges, hy coinpbing with an onier to pay certain troops stationed in 
the iicighbourhood, their arrears of pay for a certain nninlwr of 
months. A.s tlu*so troops had Iwon living on credit, tho kifnJdr 
Fettled with them by giving so much in grain to tho ixrnyo's to 
whom the troops svero iudebted for food, ana so much to the troops 
in cash- Seeing that tlic value of grain is continually fliiclunling, 
it is obvious that when the pajincnls made^ in^ that commodity 
travellc<l round so large a circle, tite figures, which in the Sikh record 
exhibited the revenue of a village In money, wen? not of much 
n»sisfa«ce to the ofliwr who had eventually to'nfsc^ the revenue. 

In tho Sikh time tho Wr jungle villages p.sid n lump n.«sc5smrnt Pimtinr sy^trmvMr- 
which svas composed of a land Uix, cattle tax and hmuso tax. Tlie in- *" die Nr. 
babitaiiU u«(h 1 also to nay anothor cc.«s called /<»roi. Tho amount of 
this lax was very sariable, and indeed its collection was nccomp.aniud 
with irmible. It was siippo«o<l to reprevimt So j)or cent of tho 
value of thi* property nnmmlly stolon by tlio inhabitants of any 
psrticnlsr villngo. llowover, tliis was an irregular source of income 
for th* hdrdiir, and wus not iacl«d<‘il in tho olticinl nccounts ; conso- 
qui’iitly itf'»nnc«l no psrt oftho «lata on which the asscssmonts of 
tho Siiininary nnd Regular Settlements were fixwl. 

However, when tho Ib-sidcncy was (Irat cstnbH«hod, nolwltordaln futl Pnmmsry .srf. 
than tliei-o aceoiints of tho Sikh wirUir wore procurable ; niul, ns it was cl»-Jlislam. 

ab'olutoly nocoivi.ary that the land rovoiiue demand should Ir* fixed 
for tho cmTCiilyear, linglish offieors were deputed all over the conntiy* 
to aw<,s tlin reveiiiic of e-sch villngo scjwnitr'ly. Tho Oovenunent 
demaiii] sv.as to lx? fixod in ca»li, and tvseh sillngc wus invites! to 
enter into an erigngomont for a |s*riod of three years. Tlio awss- 
inents were to Iw based on the 8ikh returns, on which n rx'diiction 
of 20 ])GrcimL wan lobe allowed. Of cimrso if mrticular circuin- 
81 an«*.s soemod to require n Imgo reduction, tho Knglisli otnr<;rs Inul 
tho jKiwer to nlTiinl it, Tln> tenn of this SoUlomcnt cxjiiml in 
•the KhAlqiiir di.slrict with the Sikh ymr Kambal 11)07, rorresjwnding 
with A.i>, 1830. Mr, IscwLs Bowring, on ofticcr who pnnlncecl n very 
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Chapter V, B. favourable impression on the people of Shnhpur, and ivhosc name 
Land a^Land constantly in their mouths for years after his connection uith 

Ravenne. district ceased, fixed the assessments of the Bhera and Sahiwal 

. portions of the district. The Kilowal portion was assessed by Mir. 

Cooks, who, owing to press of work, had to fix his assessments at Lahore. 
Workipg of first The Government demand was paid in full for Sambats 1904 aud 
1905 (A. D. 1848 and 1849). The collections were still made from 
’ ' individuals in kind, but they were paid during the former year into 

the Sikh, and during the latter year' into the English treasury in 
cash. In 1850 a few balances accrued, but still, ovring to the high 
price of grain, and to' other causes which have been fully explained 
in other Settlement reports bearing on the same period, the zamln- 
ddra were able to pay the greater part of the Government demand 
during that year, and also daring the succeeding year. But towards 
the close of 1 851, a great cry of distress arose throughout the district, 
and as the period of the Settlement made in Sambat 1904 had expired 
with the year Sambat 1907 (A.D. 1860), it was considered absolutely 
necessary that a reidsion of the demand should be at once effected. 
Rerhion of nosers- As Major Birch, the Deputy Commissioner at the time, had no 
mcntsoimeKaioi'Ai ^he necessity was pressing, Mr. E. Thornton, the 

“ '* ■ Commissioner, determined to roiise the demand for the Kalowal 
ialiail, where the distress was the greatest He accordingly, in the 
course of his tour, went to the nllage of Mang in that tahsil, and 
reduced the Government demand from one Tae to 76,000 i-upcos. 
This a.sscssracnt ivas commenced and finished in three days, 
and was humanly speaking, the means of speedily restoring an almost 
ruined and deserted tract of country to a flourishing condition. 

And of Jhwe of Bhe. Early in 1852, Mr. Ouseloy was ordered to rcidse the Govem- 

jn an ahiiva . demand in the Sahiwil and Bhera taltsils. His instructions 

were to make the Settlement for the years 1851-52, or until such 
time when the Regular Settlement demand should be determined ; 
that as the year 1851 had expired, any increase in the Government 
demand was to be collected from 1852 only, whereas any remission 
that was considered necessary was to have retrospective effect. 
The Government demand throughout the district was by these 
operations reduced from Rs. 3,42,492 to Rs. 2,67,455 ; this demand 
, was collected -without diflSculty until the Regular Settlement assess- 
ment was determined, and when that assessment -was dotcimined, 
it was found that so far from a reduction on the Summary Settle- 
ment demand being necessary, an increase on it could be taken. 
Rcsnitfl ot Summary The results of the three Summary Settlements arc shown in 
the following table.- ^ 
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The Mitha Tiwana, Niirpur and Sfin ialuqds, as before explain- 
ed, formed part of the jdgir of Hari Singh, Nalui. Alter the death 
of this leader, the two former were tramsforred in farm to ATn li> 
Fatteh Khdn, Tiwana, and were held by him, with hut few interrup- 
tions, till his death in 1848. At the same time, the Sdn falvgd 
.was for a year or two given in farm to Baji Gul&b Singh, who 
at this time held the contract for the greater part of the district, 
-and afterwards transferred in jdgtr to Sartfar Gurmukh Singh, 
Itimba. The ^habakki and Eatha iahigda were for many years 
.thejoj/ft' of Hari Singh, Mazbl, from whom they passed to Maharaja 
Kharak Singh ; the former in 1822 and the latter in 1825. On 
JLharak Singh’s elevation to the throne they were given to Sardir 
Shamsher Smgh, SindhanwHlia, as part of hm jdgtr, and so remained 
till annexation. The taluqda of Ahmadsbad and Niirpur Sethi 
.went through many hands j among others, ll5ja Guldb Singh held 
,the contract of the former for ten years fiom 1833 to 1843, and 
■ from 1844 to 1840 it formed part of R4ja Hird Singh’s jdgif, while 
the latter for nineteen years, vie., from 1818 to 1837, constituted 
the Jdgir of Sirdar Ram Singh, Bill!, a native of Bhdgpur in the 
Manjha. 

The management in all cases was identical ; jdginUrs, 
being foreigners, seldom resided on the spot, hence everything was 
loft to the resident manager or kdrddr, and as bis tenure of office 
.was often very precarious, ho generally extorted as much from the 
eaminddrs as ho could. Tire collections were made by that most 
iniguitous of systems, appraisement of the standing crop, or " tip" 
as it used to be called, by which the heaviest shore of the common 
'hurden was nearly always made to fall on the shoulders least fitted 
to bear it, because, forsooth, the owners were unable to bribo the 
kdrddr or his underlings into making a favourable estimate of the 
probable outturn of their fields, as their richer brethren did. 
Bntdi, a fir fairer mode of collection, was only resorted to in 
favour of individuals whom the kdrddr wished to humour, or in 
respect of lands of which some portion of the state or jdgirddr’s 
share of tho produce had been temporarily alienated as a concession 
to the leading members of tho agricultural community. 

The first Summary Settlement was made by Mr. L. Bowring, 
and, seeing what insufficient and unreliable data he hod to work 
with, the rapidity with which tho assessments had to bo made, 
and how obviously it was the interest of the Jdgirddrv, whoso 
income 'would be affected by tho arrangements made, to mislead,, 
it is rather a matter of surprise that tho firrt Settlements worked so 
well, tlian that considerable inequalities in the assessments wore 
subsequently discovered. Other causes also combined to render 
revision necessary before long ; and this was accordingly affected in 
1852 by Major 0. Browne for the tid/uqds afterwards received from 
Jhelam ; and in the following year, hy Mr. David Simpson for 
those which then formed part of the Lmah district. The result 
of these reri-sions wa.s a considerable reduction in the assessments 
of the hill laluqdt, hut more especially in regard to the jamas of 
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the villages lying along the north of the Siin valley. The asseiis- 
meat of the Ulitlia {au%a\7as also Bomcivhat reduced, wlule that 
of Nurpurtvas raised by nearly thirty per cent. 

This second Sumniaiy Settlement worked tolerably well ; hut 
still it was kuonm that the assessment of the Salt Range villages 
was somewhat oppressive, and from time to time relief was given 
in the most glaring cases. This Settlement ivas ostensibly made 
for two years only, but soon after this term had eiqiircd, the muti* 
nies broke out; and before the finances of the country had recover- 
ed themselves sufficiently to allow of measures entailing extraor- 
dinary expendituro being undertaken, the Lciah district was broken 
up, which led to further delay, and thus it was that no steps were 
taken for sometime to place the assessment and the rights of 
property on a sound basis. It must not however bo omitted froni 
mention that Mr. Parsons in 1860 revised the Qovemment demand 
in the Nfiipur tal&qd ; the result was a slight reduction ; but a 
more important change was made in allowing the proprietary body 
in each village to engage separately for their own revenue, instead 
of the plan which had been in force up to that lime, by which the 
Tiwina Maliks had alone been responsible for the payments of the 
whole taluqd. 

In 1854 Regular Settlement opemtiona were commenced in the 
Shdhpur district os then constituted- (see page 24, Chapter II.) 
under Mr. Richard Temple, who was presently succeeded by Mr. 
Goro Ouseley. By 18C0 Mr. Ouscloy had completed the assess- 
ment of the Bhera, Efilowal and Sahlwdl iaIisUs ; and he was 
presently succeeded by Colonel (then Capt.) Davies, who assessed 
the tracts received from Loi&h and Jhelam (page 25) and completed 
the whole Settlement in 1866. 

The popular opinion divided the whole land of the district 
as regarded its agricultural capabilities, into three great classes, 
viz., iiitdr or the low lands liable to the inundation of the rivers ; 
tUdr, or the high land in the Mr. jungle, w'here the water was from 
60 to 90 feet from the soriace ; and nakka, or that strip of land 
situated between the very low and the very high land. So again 
in separate villages, the lands were classed os cither saildbd land, 
subject to the inundations of the river, ckdhi land, that dependent 
on wells for its irrigation, and bdrdni, or land on which the crop . 
was dependent on uie fall of raia The lands were entered in the 
assessment papers only under the heads of saildbd, clidhi and bdrdni. 
The chdhi was divided into two classes — chdhi saildbd i.e. land 
irrigated by wells, but also having the advantage of being subject 
to inundation from the river ; and c/tdhi khalis, or land irrigated 
only from wells. The tabular statement at, the top of the next page 
shows the revenue rates adopted by Mr. Ouseley : — 

In tho hdr Re. 1 was charged on chdhi land, and Re. 1 for 
every 20 acres of grazing land. 

The second table on the next page slioirs figures for the results 
of the Regular Settlement cis-Jliclam, in continuation of tho 
information contained in the tabular statement on page 86. 
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Into the l»fl vi'ifitfi", thnl, ntid rircr circles, the last con- 

ri-itintf «-r only two or 1111100 river villnjp's winch had not been 
suc-S-'M by Sfr, Onseley. The foilowiiic table shows the revenue 
t 3 *<-i li«' n'lopb'd. The r/iils have already l»wn descriljed in Clinptor 
IV, 3 K — 01 . The clas'vs la-pretent ^ the classification of 

Tiliaftfs mad-.' h^' hitn ne»*cinlinB to tlu-ir quality : — 
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In tho fhal a rate of Ee. 1 was imposed upon every SO acres 
of pasture. 

Having estiinatcd the gross produce of each Hud of soil, Gol. 
Dawes thus describes the subsequent steps by which he arrived 
at his assessment: — 

“ The rate nt whidr the produce was converted into monty was tho 
average of tho rates which had prevailed during the last five years, (reliable 
data for a longer period not being forthcoming) ; but ns, owing to tlie fact 
that tho famine year had fallen within that period, tlie icsnlt was pro- 
bably somewhat too high, I reduced it by a fourth ; for instance, it the aver- 
age price of wheat during the past five years was dO seers, 1 adopted SO seers 
as the rate for converting the produce of wheat-fields into money, and. 
so on for cnch kind of produce. Having got the mine of the whole produce 
by this means, I took from it the proprietor’s share of tho produce according 
to the rate of liatdi prevailing in the village (generally half), and after de- 
ducting from this half the triauhVdr’e pay, road and school funds, and ten 
per cent, for mtrdsi’s dues and other customary payments, I took from ■ tlio 
balance or net produce oae-third as the Government demand. According, to 
the general rnle 1 should hare taken half, bat in demanding tho smnilcr 
proportion, reference was had to the fact that throughout the area under- 
going nsscssment, the harvests were entirely dependent on rain. My object 
was to make liberal allowance for everything.” 

The general fiscal results of 
the revision of this portion of 
the assessment will be seen from 
tho table given in the margin. 

Eeduction was nominal, ex- 
cept in the Hill circle, Vhore as 
the statement before explained, 
the Summary Settlement yremas 
pressed very heavily in places, 
and the general ctiaracter of the 
assessment in the Sun valley was 
decidedly oppressive ; on the other hand tho assessment in the f/ttii 
and dandd circles was a good deal nused. At first sight it wonld 
appear that there had been a considerable reduction in the timiof 
the thal’, but in reality tho tax was raised, for thirty railu 
containing an area of 220,000 acres, bad been marked oE 

The figures in the morpn show 
the general fiscal results of the 
Ecgular Settlement, following the 
divisions of the district ns finally 
adjusted. - 

Tho tenures being os a rule Ihn- 
ydchdra, theyamos are distributed 
primarily upon holdings, regard 
being had, wherever such distinc- 
tions exist, to the various qualities 
of soil; e.g., in the villages of the 
hitlidr the distribution is on land 
subject to inundation (saildb) and ' 
that artificially irrigated (c/iuhi). 
In tho riaUa on irrigated, and 
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"unirrigated la the hills on Aat7, and ralfear, &C. In Chapter V,B. 

smfnddn and pnrely pattfddn Tillages, the revenue is of couree paid — 
in accordance with ancestral shares, but as eiqilamed before, the 
number of estates held on these tenures is veiy small While, how- 
ever, the general rule is as stated above, in some parts of the district 
peculiar ‘modes of payinff the revenue exist ; these will now be de- 
scribed, and the causes that have led to their adoption. 

Fast custom has had a large share in determining the mode of The mle in the Hr 
distributing the burden of taxation. In the bdr during the Sikh of Bhet4 
rule a house tax* of two rupees used to be collected firom all the resi- • 
dents of the village, proprietors and non-proprietors, independent of 
the tinii oti cattle ; and this custom has been kept up ever since, so 
that, of the jama, a portion which falls at about the old rate is charged 
on houses, another and laigcr share on cattio, and the remainder is 
distributed rateably over the irrigated and unirrigated cultivated area, 
ns recorded in the Settlement papers. The two nrst sums are subject 
.to annual bach, the last is fixed for the currency of the Settlement. 

THie above rule, however, only obtains in the Bhera taJistt. The dis- 
tribution in the bar villages of the Shahpur iaftstl is chiefly on wells, ghih 
such having been the practice during the Sikh times in the Faruki 
and Derajard taUqae, to which these estates mainly belong. Here, 
and elsewhere, wherever the primary distribution is on wmls, pay- 
ments are made accor^ng to shnrec in the wells. 

In the that tho revenue is distributed partly on land, and the in tne tn<a. 
remainder on cattle. The former, as in the bdf, is a fixed sum dis- 
tributed on recorded cultivation, irrigated and unirrigated, by far 
the greater part being of tho latter class, which pays at on uniform rate 
of four annas an acre, the sum at which it was actually assessed. 

The quota chaiged on cattle, here also, is liable to re-allotment an- 
nually, camels for this purpose being rated at sixteen annas, buf- 
faloes eight annas, cows four annas, and sheep and goats each one 
anna 

In the tract called the dandd, the mode of payment is, in the danda, 

main, the some ; but there is this peculiarity in the distribution of the 
quota charged on land, that the whole area included, in separate 
holdings hears a share of the burden, the nnonltivatcd portion being 
assessed at from a fourth to an eighth of the rate payable on the 
area actually under cultivation. The reason for this is that the site 
of cultivation is periodically changed, so as to allow long intervals 
of rest to the abandoned land. This arrangement further obviates 
tho necessity of re-measureinent and re distribution of assessment, 
should great changes take place hereafter, relatively, in the extent 
of land cultivated oy tho several members of the village communities. 

^e absence of some such compensating clement was much felt du- 
ring tho currency of tho Summary Settlement, and in some villages 
led to serious inconvenience. 

In tho muJtdr, tho whole of the burden falls on land. In the In tho muhdr. 
‘best villages, which enjoy the monopoly of tho drainage from tho 
Salt llange, and in which the distinctions in quality of soils are very 
strongly marked, tho distribution is by soils. In the remainder, 

. ' * Called Mia, which is tho PunjUbi for *' door," 
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Caapter V, B. where the same diffeVehccs do not exist, the revenue is divided nni- 
— formly over the area under tillage as measured at Settlement. At 
would appear as if this were scarcely fair to the owners of 
the inferior rarniddi’ land, hut enquiry , has shown, that whore this 
rule of distribution has been adopted, the difference in quality of 
the inferior land has been made good to these, by the possession of 
waste land in larger quantities than that attached to the superior 
•ndldddr land ; and, be it remembered, the waste land here is not 
charged with any portion of the revenue. 

The rnla in the Salt Throughout the Salt Bange, the revenue is distributed by soils, 
Sa“8c and so great is the diffeinnce in the productive powers of land in 
the best villages, that the eaminddrs have for tins purpose carried 
the distinction of soils so far as to sub-divide the /larf and mair<f 
lands each into two classes: In only a few of the very inferior estates 
has an uniform rate been adopted. 

Carrent Settlement. The settlement now current is sanctioned for a term of fifteen 
years from 1st April 1866. The result of the settlement was to 
assess the fixed land revenue of the district at the amount of 
Bs. 3,76,512, being a decrease of Bs. 1,17,525 or three pier cent, 
on the ;preceding demand. The rates used for the purposes of 
assessment have been shown at page 89. 

The incidence of the fixed demand per acre as it stood in 1878' 
79 was Es. 0-12-8 on cultivated, Bs. 0-2-8 on culturable, and Es, 0-2-3 
on total area. The areas upon which the revenue is collected are 
shown in Table No, XIT, while Table No. XXIX shows the actual re- 
venue for the lost 14 years. The statistics given in the following tables 
throw some light upon the working of the settlement : — ^Table No. 
XXXI. — ^Balances, remissions, and takdvi advances. Table No. 
XXXII. — Sales and mortgages of land. Table Nos. XXX III -and 
XXXIIIA. — ^Begistration. 

Bevcime instal- The revenue is paid in four instalments after the gathering in 
nents. yf the two harvests, that is, in the months of June and July for the 
spring, and December and February for the autumn harvest. The 
only exception is in the hills, where, owing to the rahi crops ripen- 
ing a month later than in the plains, special sanction has boon ob- 
tained to postpone the collections on account of this harvest till tho 
15th July and loth August The proportions, however,” in which 
payments are made dating the year vary to suit the circumstances, 
of each natural division. In tho thal and idr, whore the major 
part of the revenue is contributed by the owners of the cattle, 
collections are made in four equal instalments ; in the Salt Bange 
liithdr and nahia, where the raJf is the principal crop, the division 
is three and two-fifths, respectively for the spring and autumn har- 
vest ; lastly, in the muhdr and dandd the reverse of this is the rule. 
Ceases, The following are the cesses levied in adition to the land reve- 

nue demond : — ^Local rate cess, Bs. 8-6-4 per cent road cess and educa- 
tion cess, one per cent each. The rates are uniform throughout tho 
district 

Assignments of land Table No. XXX shows the number of villages, parts of villages, 
iwenne. and plots, and the area of land of which the revenue is assigned, tho 
amount of that revenue, the period of assignment, and the number 
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of assignees for each fo/wfZ as the figures stood in 1881-82. The Chapter V,B. 
amount alienated at the Itcgular Settlement was Es. 46,366, or — T_ 

rather more than twelve per cent, on the total revenue. Of this " BeronM. 
nearly Ks. 12,000 were rewards granted for life on account of service . ' 

rendered during the Mutiny, many of which have since lapsed. The 
table nt pages 94-5 gives details of tlie assignments as they stood in 
1866. With rcforenco to the question of indms to leading men. Col. 

Danes Aviites os follows : — 

“ Tlic enquiries into coses were not conducted in a very liberal spirit, 

. and the general resnlt therefore was that ahont two-thirds of the claims wero 
rejected. Unfortunately, these included many cases technically known as 
inams, and the samind&rt, perceiving that the policy of the Government was 
adverse to the recognition of such claims, from that time censed to urge them, 
at least on paper. Ono general principle appears to have guided the decision 
in this class of cases of;., that the receipt of lamhard&ri aUowanco was com- 
pensation in full for all claims of this nature, thus reducing the great and 
small all alike to ono level. Tliis was an undoubted mistake, and no attempt 
was mode to remedy it till quite lately ; for hir. Ouscley, as would appear from 
liiswritings, was averse to the restoration of these grants, or rather was 
doubtful of our ability therein to create a class that should be of real as- 
sistance in the administration. Not sharing these doubts myself, and strongly 
impressed with the impolicy, if not positive injustice, of debarring the leading 
samindart of this district from sharing in tho benefits conferred on their 
compeers in the surrounding districts, I brought tho matter to tho notice of 
the proper authorities, and obtained the sanction of Government to scad up 
proposals to rectify tho initiol error. In aecordanco therowith, carefully 
considered recommendations have been submitted for the rcstorotion of tndmt 
varying in amount from fifty to two hundred and fifty rupees per annum, 
to fifty-five of the principal land-holders and men of influence in tho district. 

The amount of revenue proposed to bo alienated in this manner is not five 
thousand rupees, or somewhat less than one and a half per ccnt,_ of the an- 
nual income from land; a small investment that I venturo to predict will yield 
large returns." 


Table No. XVll shows tho area and income of Government Government lands, 
estates ; while Tabic No. XIX shows the area of land acquired Ac. 

by Government for public purposes. Tho forests have (Uccady been 
noticed at pages 68 — ^71. 


The apparent loss of revenue resulting from the operations of ThcHrandtftitl. 
the Ebgular Settlement was more than counterbalanced by the in- 
come derived from the Government roil'/rs, or preserves, which wore 
separately demarcated and appropriated by the Settlement Ofificers. 

Prior to annexation no recognized village boundaries existed in tho 
bar and Hal jnngics. Throughout tlim expanse, villages inhabited 
by various Stuhammadan tribes, whoso chief wealth consisted in 
cattle, were to he found very often at distances of 10 to 12 miles 
apart Owing -partly to tho scarcity of well water, and to tho dearth 
of rain which is a clmracteristic of the Sbilhpur climate, and to tho 
presence of trees and shrubs on which camels feed, and to there 
being during 802 no months of the year ( if the fall of rain has been 
at all favourable) an abundance of gi^s, — ^tho people carried on 
vc^ little agriculture, but kept up large flocks and herds. 
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Chapter V, B. ' As the wllngea wore few ami far apart, disputes about grazing 
— ~ ground were of rare occurrence. There was land enough for all. 
“ sometimes a dispute took place about the ^gbt of watering 

cattle at a certain pond or natural tank. Two Tijlagcs situated a 
"rater miles apart, would perhaps in a season of drought, both assert 
more common than a claim to Water their Cattle at a tank equidistant between their 
claims to possession villages. In the endeavour to enforce their fancied rights, a fight 
of land. -would ensue, and the -victors would probabty build a few grass' huts 
for themselves and their cattle, in which they would reside for a 
, couple of months and then desert the place for some better locality. 
The defeated party of one year often tamed the tables on their ad- 
versaries in the year after, and took possession of the disputed 
water. Might was right, ^d beyond actual possession, there was no 
test by which to judge as to what lands ought to be considered os 
within the boundaries of any particular village. 

Clever expedients When Bcgular Settlement operations commenced, the country 
resorted to by the having been annexed somo five years, and the people having had 
*'Sce mrinE** prep*iratory instruction ns two summary settlements could afford, 
sraunds. * the camtndars, kno-wing our respect for prescriptive rights, deter- 
mined to divide the jungle among themselves. They accordingly es- 
tablished Uttlo out-posts, with a few men and a few head of cattle in 
each of them, at distances of several miles round the parent village, 
and proposed to encircle them all in one ring-fence which was to re- 
present their -village boundaiy. Had this arrangement been permit- 
ted, the result would have been, that the whole jungle, which may 
hereafter become valuable property to the State, would have been 
appropriated by a few thousand cattle grazers, whose annual contri- 
bution of revenue does not in the aggregate exceed 35,000 nipeea* 
To show how preposterous were some of the claims raised, Mr. Oiiseley 
mentions that the present area of Mauzah Lak, after converting large 
tracts originally included by the villagers in their boundary into 
Government raklis, still exceeds 4,000 acres. 

Cbancc since oanez- Before the commencement of our mle, owing to the la\ylcssncss 
“ ation. ' of the times, however far parties took their cattle from the villages 
during the day, they brought them buck to the protection of 
village for the night After annexation people became bolder. 
Small parties of men who would formerly have been afraid to have 
separated themselves so fiir from the main village, during the 
next few years, sunk a iac7ja well, and built a hut 'or two, at some 
spot favourable for pasturage, five or ten miles from their village.' 
More than this, as the people began to learn the -vfeight which is at- 
tached by us to possession, they took to ploughing up and sowing 
small patches of grSund not equal in size to a quarter of on acre, at 
^stances of from three to ten miles from their villages, the object be- 
ing to try and make good their title to all the intermediate grazing 
land between these patches and their village sites. Thus Mr- Ouseley 
writes (1859) : " Last y^, when at Mitha TiwAna, I had to visit a 
spot which was the subject of dispute between the samiTiddrs of 
Mitha and Ukhli Mohlo. I found that the disputed boundary was 
nearly ten miles from one village and seven miles from the other. 

* Ihe octaol snm is 06/93,472, 
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The dispute itself extended over five or six miles of desert, nnd be- Chapter V, B. 
foie I left the spot the cam/ndars of Koda in the Leiah district eame _ . ■~T_ . 

up, and declared that tho land which I had been looking at belonged to ^^Eevamief ™ 
tneir villttgo, which w.os six or seven miles away. During mj ride I was 
taken by one party or other, to SCO the marks of their possession, am«Btion? 
which were little patches of ground of the size of a quarter of an 
acre or so, scattered over distances of a mile or more from each other, 
in which somebody had sown a few seeds of hajm which had never 
ripened owing to want of rain. The cxutencc of these spots appeared 
to bo only known to n few men on cither side ; and from tho recrimina- 
tions which used to follow on their being brought to notice, I believe 
they were ploughed np nnd tho seed cast in secretly at night, and then 
neglected altogether, as the object was not to attract tho attention of 
the opposite party to the progress that was being made in securing 
ground, until the settlement ahillMra sborud commence oper- 
ations." 

After much deliberation it was arranged that the demarcation The principle for 
of boundaries in the bdr, should bo c.arrica out on tho samo prin- dcBnlnir taOTiinrics 
ciple as had been adopted in Gujrdnwalo. The villages were called on 
to state bow many Lead of cattle they possessed, and they were allow- 
ed on area of waste land calculated upon the number of their cattle, 
at four acres a head in the hdr nnd ten acres in the thal, five sheep 
or goats being counted ns equal to an ox. In tho ItithaTiwana thal 
Mr. Ouscloy marked out boundaries arbitrarily, without reference to 
tho numbers of cattle, or rather, to anj' exact scale based upon that 
number. The quantity of land that each rillago ^vas entitled to be- 
ing once settled, every* effort was made to draw out boundaries rvith 
a dife regard to existing possession, nnd where pos.tcssion did not ex- 
ist to prevent it, the vifiage area was made of os compact a shape ns 
was feasible. But so averse were the villagers to this arrangement, 
that they threw every obstacle in the way of tho persons employed 
for tho demarcation of their boundaries. The area remaining after 
this demarcation was constituted Government ral-hs. 

It might have boon supposed that tho plan adopted would have 
led tho people to exaggerate their possessions, in order to obtain 
large pasture grounds, but such was not tho case. Tho people of 
thus country are ovciywhcre su.spicious, and hero they seem to 
have thought that a trap was being laid to extract from them tho 
real numbers of their cattle, in order that the information might bo 
aftenrards made use of to raise the assessment; they therefore if 
anything, returned the number of cattlo a.s too small. But tho 
arithmetical standard was liberal in itself nnd was not too strictly 
nppliod, every care being taken that the area allotted to each villngo 
should be more than amply sufficient for its greatest possible re- 
quirements. 

The pre-sent lystcin of irinni, by which grazing dues arc realised Grazing dnci in 
from animals pasturing in Government rakha, is ns follows : — Gorerpmont rakht, 

Mo.st o'f tho rnkhii used for grazing purposes are Icmcd out ovoiy 
year, and the coutraclora mahe their own arrangements for collcc- 
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tion of tirni according to the sanctioned scale of rates specified in 
thrar leases whioh is : — 

For Camels ... ... 1 Re. per head. 

„ Bnfinloca ... ... 12 Annas do. 

„ Cowa and Bullocks ... 8 „ do. 

„ Sheep and goats... ... 1 Anna do. 

The system in force regarding timi in those few ralclia which 
are managed directly and not leased out is as follows : — ^All cattle of 
santnddrs and others, who arc desirous of grazing their animals in 
Government lands, are enumerated and entered in a register by the 
patwari of the circle and then allowed to enter upon the rakh. The 
patwdri grants a “ permit" or parcha to the owner of the cattle 
which insttres their admission to the raklu The rate of timi in the 
ralhs under direct management is the same as for those on lease. 
The income derived by the Government from these raJclis for the 
past five years is as follows : — 

1878-79 ... Ita. 84,129 | ISSO-Sl ... Rs. 76, ESS 

1679-80 ... „ 35,461 1881-82 33,411 

1882-83 ... Bs. 32,269 

There are now altogether six canals in tlie Shahpur district be- 
longing to Government. The areas irrigated by them have already 
been given in Chapter I, page 9. The present state of these canals 
will be best shoivn by a short description of each. 

The Station Canal tolccs out of the main stream of tho 
river Jlielam near a village called Dudhf, about 16 miles to tho 
north-west from Shahpur. Tho average width of the canal bed for 
some distance from tho head is 23 feet, and the longitude slope 1 in 
5,700 ; so that tho discharge with four feet of water is 165 cubic 
feet per second. About a mile from tho river the canal joins tho 
distnet rend near Jhaurian village, and running parallel at a distance 
of 20 or 30 feet, crosses the former some distance further on. From 
here tho canal keeps close to the line of road through high and 
low ground till it reaches Shahpur. About five miles from the 
station a small branch eight fret uidc and tw'o feet deep fakes off 
to feed the new Sahiwal or Station Extension Canal. Below this 
point the canal narrows down to a 10-fcet bed, and ends altogether 
at the station of Shahpur. The primary object of this canal 
appears to have been to water the trees along the district road and 
in the station, and to irrigate the station itself. Its total length 
is about 17 miles, and as the land passed through is liigh, water for 
irrigation on the way can usually only be taken off by damming up 
the canal. This of comse prevents proper distribution of the water, 
and causes a large dmiosit of silt whenever the hands are made. 
The salt clearance of this as of all the other canals is done by guess. 
Some lengths in different parts of tho canal too are cleared out year- 
ly, whereas others are loft for two or oven three years ivithout clear- 
ance. The rate for flow irrigation is Es. 2-8-0 per acre, and is the 
same for all crops. For Persian-wheels (yhatlari) the charge is 
Rs. 16 for the season, and th.ey irrigate about thirty acres. As 
before noted the canal is classed as Imperial. 

The main head of this canal is in the river about two miles below 
tho head of the Station Canal. Its bed was 4'75 feet above the level of 
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the water of the Jlielam in December 1883 ; but a considerable part of Obapter Vj B. 

this, probably two or three feet, is silt, wluch is cleared out before _ . — r_ . 

the nverrises. The channel is 14 feet wide, longitudinal slope 1 ^^vame. 

in 4,500, and depth of water 2‘6, with a full supply ming a dis- 

chaigc of 48-39 cubic fcet per second The position of the head is rion,orNoT5im^i 

vciy favourable at present, but the canal itself is liable to bo breach- ’ Canal. 

cd by a drainage or spill from the river, which crosses it about two 

miles down. About three miles down, the channel joins and runs 

alongside a native canal (Sarfaraz Khan’s) for three or four miles, 

the distance between the two varying from 10 feet to 200 feet, and 

the land cut off being of course wasted , Although no irrigation 

fakes place from this canal till within a few miles of Shdlipur, it 

runs through cultivated land the whole distance. Near the village 

of Kot Bhai Kh&n, the drainage from a low-lying plot of ground 

sometimes flooded by a breach in the Station Canal is taken in, 

and after being joined by the feeder from tho latter, the canal bod 

widens to, an average of 16 or 18 feet The width, however, is very' 

irregular. Here the .bed slope is 1 in 4,700 ; so that with 18 feet 

bed and 2*5 feet of water in the channel, the discharge w-ould be 

62*18 cubic feet per second Three* years ago this canal w*ns dug 

right up to the town of Sahiwil, but tho supply being insnffioicnl, 

the water has only reached half way from Sndhpur to that place 

up to tho present, tho last ten miles of the canal having been loft 

dry each year. This fact is due to want of proper arrangemente 

for distribution and also partly to bad alignment The canal kccjrs 

close to the road, wWch runs nearly straight from Sli&hpur to Sahi- 

w*al, only at one point curbing to avoid a hill. This canal is also 

Imperial, and the water rates arc tlic same as on tho Station Canal. 

It is 40 miles long. 

The SahiwM Canal takes out of tho Main Biver about Old S^twAl Canal, 
seven miles above the town of Sahiw*&l. The position of tho 
head at present is an c.vtrcmely favourable one, being protected from 
scour or liability to silt There is much less silt met with in and 
on tho hanks of this canal than in any of tho other Govemmeut 
canals in the district The capacity of tho canal at its head is 38 
cubic feet per second ; bed width boiug 12 feet long, slope 1 in 5,000, 
and depth of water in full supply 2*5 feet, Down to Snhiw*&l tiro 
canal is cvcryw'hcro in cutting of a uniform depth of five to six feet, 
and although it has been running for 15 years, there is, except at the 
head, very little trace of sill on tho Iranks. The irrigation for a 
considerable distance is nearly all carried on by tho aid of Per- 
fiian-w*hccls {jhallm's ) ; towards and beyond Snhiw*al, liow*cvor, tho 
w*atcr flows on to tire land through water-courses. The canal 
bifurcates at the SahiwAl and Girot Bead about threo miles from 
tiro former place, tho smaller branch crossing the road and the 
other turning parallel to it crossing near Uie tow*n. At .Sahiwal tho 
canal appears to form a receptacle for tho drainage of tho tow’ii ami 
of the countiy to the north-west, ,It then runs south for about 12 
miles, and eventually, if there is water enough, rejoins tho river. 

The water rates in force arc Bs. 1-8 per acre for flow irrigation 
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and Rs. 8 per annum for each jhallar. The income, area irrigated, 
&C., is included with tliat of the Station Canal. The canal is 17 
miles long. 

This canal was formerly a small cut made in a natural 
depression of the country where the river occasionally overflowed. 
After being nog^lected for some 3 'cars, it was made over by Captain 
Johnstone, Deputy Commissioner, to Sultan Ahmad Shah, 
of Shithpur, who cleared it ; but as he subsequently allowed it 
to silt up, it wiis in 1877-78 taken in hand by Colonel Corbyn who 
enlarged and improved it. This canal takes out of the main river 
about three miles from Sh&hpur, and is altogetlier 14 miles long, 
the last flve miles of which is only a drainage line, and has never 
been properly excavated. Its alignment appejirs to be the worst 
possible for an irrigation canal, It can in most places only inigate 
the land immediately adjoining its banks by overflowing them and 
everjiihing else in tho neighbourhood. This appears' to be the only 
way in which most of the villages benefit by the canal at all. Tak- 
ing the depth of water at the head of this canal in full supply ns 
2‘6 feet, the discharge would be 35 cubic feet per second, irrigating 
200 acres in 1879-80. The bed width is 12 feet and longitudinm 
slope 1 in 6,000. 

Tills canal takes out of a secondaiy branch on the right 
hank of the river, just within tho borders of tho Jhelam distnet. 
The large branch from which that in whidi the head is situated 
takes off, used formerly to keep open and running all the year 
round. Lately, however, it has to a great extent silted up, and 
a channel through two to two-and-a-half miles of the river bed 
has to bo cut every year in order to get a supply of water down 
to the canal head. A band, moreover, to force the ivater into the 
channel, has been made completely across the river branch, and this, 
although temporarily auMenfing the supply, tends eventually to 
cause Ss total stoppage. Tho bed was excavated 24 feet wide ; it is 
now 36 feet. The bed width varies very much in the first two miles, 
but taking it at the oririnal amount, namely 24 feet, the longitudi- 
nal slope 1 in 3,200 ana tho depth of water three feet, the capacity 
is 141 cubic feet per second. (The longitudinal slope is that of tho 
first two miles.) As in the new Sahiwal Canal, only a little more 
than half the wholo length works at all. Down to the village of Rajor, 
twelve miles froiu the head, tho water runs freely and floods the 
country ; the land to which the canal has been dug is higher than 
the water in the river at the canal head, and drainage water is said 

to have been conveyed from the tail 
u])wards. Tho canal was made by Cap- 
tain Corbyn, Deputy Commissioner, in 
1876, and has been in operation since 
1877-78. The cost is said to have been 
about Rs. 18,000. The table iu the 
margin gjves tho area irrigated, &c., 
for each year since the opening. 
The water rate is Re. 1 per acre and 
the length of the canal 20 miles. 
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, The Raniwih Canal has also the disadvantage of talcing out 
of a blanch of the river and not out of the mom stream. The 
river has since cut into this branch, and the second or lourer head 
of the R&niwSh is now in the main stream of the river. This branch 
leaves the main channel just below a village called Ghah Nizam, some 
'four or five miles above hUiini. At Chak Nizim the Jhelam channel 
is narrow 'and very well defined with high banks, which the villagers 
say have been undisturbed for many years. ' The earth composing 
them is much firmer than that usually found, and the river is said 
to show no tendency to do damage at this point when in flood. 
About five hundred feet down stream, where the head of the river 
branch is mtuated, the main channel suddenly widens, and there is 
therefore a- great tendency for silt to be deposited in its entrance. 
When the river is very high a good, supply tnll undoubtedly pass 
in, but the amount of silt m the mouth -^render its duration very 
liinited. The head of the Miani branch of the R&niwah is about 
three miles down stream, and that of the Main Canal two miles 
further on. The respective capacities of the two branches down 
to their junction three miles above Bhera are as follows : — 

Midni Branch . — Bed 20 feet ; longitudinal slope 1 in 4,500 ; 
depth of water three feet, discharge 98 cubic feet per second. 

Main Branch . — ^Bed 32 feet ; slopes and depth of water as 
above ; discharge 162 cubic feet. 

The channd runs along the line of the old Baniwah and below 
the junction of the two branches everywhere commands the conn* 
try on each side of ih Below the junction the channel widens out 
at once to a 40-feet bed, giving, with a depth of three feet, a dis- 
charge of 205 cubic feet per second. On the whole, this canal is 
very efficient, and there is only a prospective difficulty about keep- 
ing its head well open. 

The rates for flow irrigation are Be. 1-8 for grass and 
Es. 2-8 for all other crops. Jhailara 
are charged Bs. 16 each per annum. 
The area irrigated, amount of water 
rates, and cost of maintenance for the 
last eight years are given in the 
margin. The original- cost of the 
canal was 21.600, so that the net 
average gain per annum for the last 
five years is 35 W per cent, even 
although the average rate per acre 
has iu the meantime decreased. The 
length of the canal is 23^ miles. 

_ The Shahpur canals may be divided into two kinds : (1) those 
which work well at present ; and (2) those which do not Among 
the former are, the Station, Sihiwal, and Raniwah Canals. The 
latter are, the new Sahiwal, the Macnabb, and the Corhynwah or 
Khushab Canal. The Baniw&h Canal alone among the first three 
appears likely to decrease in efficiency. ' The river branch from 
which it rises is gradually silting.up, so that the cost of maintaining 
the head open will probably increase. 
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7.219 

7,218 

1878.77 

6,802 

17,433 

6,2S6 

1877.78 „ 

4,376 

11,669 

8,000 

18/8.78 ... 
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3.686 

9,906 

8.864 
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9,884 
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18,341 
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The reasons for the partial failure of the lost thr^c are various. 
The Station Canal Extension or new Sahiwfil Canal gets an insufficient 
supply, and also appears to have too little slope of bed. The dimen- 
sions of the channel also are not properly proportioned to the supply 
at various points. The Macnabh Canal has little command of the 
land through which it passes, so that irrigation fi'om it can only take 
place where it is least ivanted. Half the Corhyn Canal alignment is 
evidently wrong. Its head is also in a very unfortunate position. 
In the channels themselves the chief defects are : (1) being dug 
with vertical sides ; (2) throwing the spoil ns closo to tho edge 
as it will lie ; (3) line of masoniy worits being different to line 
of canal ; (4) The silt is heaped on to the original spoD, and thus half 
the silt is yearly deposited from the sides of the channel and only half 
brought in by tho water. 

The financial result of the worldng of these canals justifies 
their efficient maintenance, and the opportunity of utilizing profitably 
thesummer supply of water in the Jhclam renders their extension 
advisable. It will, however, be seen that tho land near tho river is 
far too much cut up by canals already, and therefore any new 
scheme, if nob entirely an independent one, should at least aim at 
opening up a new tract to irriration. Tlie estahlishmont employed 
on each canal is given in the folloiving list : — 


Station Canal and Ncto Sxlention. .... 

2 JamSdiis & Us. lOond Bs. 8 peemontb. | 1 JnmtdAr @ Bs. 15 per montli. 

4 CbopiAsls ® Its. 6 I, . . 

SdMtedl Canal. 

1 JnmAdar @ Bs. 8 » 

2 CbopiAsis,, „ 5 

iSaenaih Canal, 

2 Cbni^Is @ Be. 6 n 

Thus the total establishment at present employed on these ■ 
canals is as follows : — 

1 OvciBcer 
1 Do. 

1 Dilrogah 
1 bluharir 
1 Do. 

1 JnmAd&r 
1 Do 

21 ChapcAsfs @ Be. C per meiiseta 


Corhyn Canal. 
1 JnmAdAr @ Be. IS 
A CbnprAsIs „ 6 

. ItMndh Canal. 
1 Mnoslii (§) Bs. 20 
1 JoinAdAr „ 16 

4 ChnptAsfs „ 5 


, 50 pel mensem 
20 

30 „ 

20 „ 

IB „ 

IB „ 

10 „ 

106 „ 


Total Bs. ... 265 per mensem. 

The canals arc worked by the taJisUddrs through a ddrogah and 
patrols. The clearance is carried out under the directions of the 
tahsil officials by petty contract or task work, supervised by tho canal 
patrols andjamdoors. ' 

The canals work from about the middle of April to the end 
of August. The irrigation from the Government {sarl-dri) canals 
is measured by the village patwdrfs under orders of the tahsUddrs 
and the rate of irrigation is different on various canals as follows : — 
The Station Canal and New Sahvwdl Canal. 

The rate for flow irrigation is Es. 2-8 per acre for all crops. For 
each Persian-whcol (jkalldr) the charge is Es. IG for the season, and 
it irrigates about 80 acres. 
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Old SaUttdl Qtnal. 

For flow irriRotion ... ... Be. ISO pcrnerc. 

For cacliJAatldr ... ... » 8 0 0 for the ectison. 

llaenahVt Canal. 

For flow irricntlon' ... ... Be. 18 0 pernere. 

For each /halldr ' ... ... t. A A 8 lor the sCtisoQ. 

Ofrtj/nirdh or JChiuhdb Canal. 

Tho n-nter nto is R& 1 per aci& 

JldnMi, 

For flow irrigation ... ... Bs. 1 8 0 for gtnua. 

Do. ... ... ,, 8 8 0 for nil other crop). 

For cneli Jkalldr ... ... ^ „ IS 0 0 each for the ccason. 

The following figtirc-s show tho working of tho canals for tho past 
six years. The total cost of constniction may be stated opproximatcly 
as Bs. 40,750. 
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The following table gives tho number and names of tho private 
canals in the Shfinpur district, with their nvcmge income and expen- 
diture, and tho average areas watered by them, during tlio period of 
five years ending nith tho j-ear 1882-83 : — 

Private Canals — Income, cost, and area of irriffation. 
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TOWNS, MUNICIPALITIES, AND 
CANTONMENTS. 

At tho Census of 1881, all places possessing more than B.OOO 

inhabitants, all munici- 
palities, and all head- 
quarters of districts and 
military posts were classed 
as towns. Uuder this rule 
the places shown in the 
margin were returned as 
the towns of the district. 

The distribution by religion of the population of those towns 
and the number of houses in each are shown in Table" No. XLIII, 
while further particulars will be found in the Census jRoport in 
Table XIX and ite Appendix and Table X^ The remainder of 
this chapter consists of a detailed description of each town, with a 
brief notice of its history, the increase and decrease of its popula- 
tion, its commerce, manulactures, municipal government, institutions 
and public buildings, and statistics of births and deaths, trade and 
manufactures, wherever figures are available. 

The town of Sahiwal lies in north latitude 31° 68’ and east longi- 
tude 72“ 22' and contains a population of 8,880 souls. It was formerly 
the head-quarters of a fiscal sub-division ; it is one of the chief com- 
mercial towns of the district It is not well built, and is completely 
surrounded by a Ixicha wall ivith six gates, of which the LShorl to 
the east and the Kashmiri to tho noroi are the principal. The town 
is badly situated on a raised piece of ground, around which tho sur- 
face drainage of the country for many miles round collects. It is said 
tliat Sahiw&l was founded by Gul Bahlak, one of tho ancestors of tho 
Siloch Chiefs of this place, and was so named after “Sni ” of the 
Jhammat caste, who was the manager of the property. The muni- 
cipality of Sahiwal was first constituted in 1867. It is a municipa- 
lity of tho 3rd class. The committee consists of 11 members, with 
the Deputy Commissioner as its President Table No. XLV shows 
the income of the municipality for the last few years. Sahiwal carries 
on a brisk trade ivith Multan and Sakhar in cotton, grain, and gM, 
and its hanya traders also carry on a large agricultural banking busi- 
ness, and are gradually but surely acquiring the land in the noigh- 
bonrhood. It is also tho centre of the banlla {scij/t) trade for the 
surrounding bar tract. 

The only rnanufactures for which Sahiwal is noted are hardware 
and turnery in "ivory and wood and lacquered work. A more detailed 
nrtice of some of the industries of the toivn will be found in Hb. 
Kipling’s notc given at pages 75 to 78. 



Toiro. 

PeraoBi, 

Males 

Pemates. 

M. 

Kbtttliib M. 

Qfaen ... 

ShAtHvIil 
Shubpar «. 
Kbuiliab 
Ofrot 

nbera ... 

MUnl ... 

7.7W 

6.9^9 

2.770 

8.0Cd 

4.367 

4.470 

1.430 

7,825 

4,480 

4.884 

3.885 
4.A19 
1,318 
7,640 
8,689 
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The public buildings nre a school, ' o dispensary, a sarai mth Chapter VI. 
rooms for European and native travcllors, a town-ball, and a ilidna. _ , , 

„ , ^ -r - J q , Tho population as nscor- 

P«»™* ».»«. tomoa at tbo enumerations meats. 

of 1868, 1875, and 1881 is Town of Sdhima. 

whaisKnra f shown in thc mnigin. 

wlwIeKnm «. J ^ Jjj jg^jj population 

— was 0,437, the subsequent 

.. . . f decrease being duo to the 

ameip ini ^ transfer of the tah^U hcad- 

■ - quarters. The constitution 

of the population by religion and tbo number of occupied bouses are 
shown in Table "So. XLIIL Hctails of sc.v will bo found in Tablo 


oT 


I llabidpkllisuti 


XX of tbo Census Report of 1881. 

Shabpuris a small town of 5,424 inhabitants, at present at Shaper town.' 
a distance of about two miles from the river Jbclum. It was formerly 
on the very bank of tbo river, .wliicli has of late been receding in the 
direction of ICiush&b. Shahpur with tbo adjoining villages Nathd- 
w&la, Kotld and Jalalpur wa.s founded by a colony of Saiyads who 
still form the proprietory body. One Shdli Shams was ibcir common 
ancestor, and bis tomb may still bo seen near Shdbpur. Tho original 
tomb was to tho north of tho town, and was carried away by the river, 
when tho coffin is said to have hcon removed to its present site, 
c.'«t of tho town. Ho is now worshipped as a Kiint, and a largo 
fair is annually held in his honor between 18th and 2.'>th Clict (the 
end of 3Iarch and beginning of April). A largo number of people 
come from vciy longdistances to worship this Strint at his shrine, 
which is shaded by a groVo of trees. At tho Inst fair, hold in the 
bcgimiing of April 1884,it is e.stimatcd that 20,000 people worn 
collected, A cattle fair wn-s held in connection with this fair, and 
R'. .600 were awarded in prizes. This town lies on tho road from 
Lahore to Dcm Ismail Klidii and has some tmdc in cloth. It is throe 
miles from tho Civil station, and five from Khu.shab. Though now 
removed from the river by a distance of two miles, in high floods tho 
water still touches the walls. The road to Khushdb tunis off nt n 
right angle immediately in front of a picturesque goto, which leads 
into the onlj" Ix/^nr of which the town can boast Tho other gate, 
much smaller and ill built, leads to tho river townrd.s the north-west. 

The town has a school and a di.spensary. In tho western corner may 
be seen tho low iacha walls of what was once a fort of the Sniyads, 
the site of which they still occup 3 * ; while outside tlic town and further 
Ga«t of tho shrine of Shah Shams, about one mile from the fort of tho 
Saijmds, are the mins of an old Sikh fort 

Tho town is a Municipality of tho third clnsa The Municipal 
income for tho last fow j’cars is shown in Table No. XLV. 

The civil station of .Shahpur lias three miles to tho cost of the town 
on the road from Lahore to Dora Ismail Khiiu, and has a population 
of 2,328 souls. It is about in the centre of the district, where tho 
hdr bepns to clmngo into the fertile low-land strip of conutjy 
strotclimg along the hank of tho river. It is nt present 30 miles 
from tho railway. I£ has a small Idsdr neatly laid out, with fairly 
wide streets. The roads of tho station are wide and well shaded by 
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Chapter VI. trees, and are watered in hot weather from the_ inundation canal, 

. which runs through the station. Picturesque glimpses of tho Salt 

Range close the view to the west ; good crops of grain and grass are 
meats. raised in the lands attached to the station, chiefly by the aid of 
Shabpur town, canal irrigation. The station has a large hospital, a school, two tanks 
and three public gardena Tho annual horse fair is held here. 

The district court-house, the treasury and the talisil are all 
substantial buildings of the usual type. There is also a police office, 
a Jail, and Police Lines with parade grounds. There is a sessions- 
housc and a staging bungalow, and a commodious aavai was built 

for the public benefit 
by the late Malik Sahib 
Khdn, Tiwana, O.S.L 
The church is in a 
pretty garden in the 
centre of the station. 

The population as 
ascertainea at the en- 
umerations of 1868 and 
1881 is shown in the 


Limits of 
Lnumoration. 

Tmt of 
CflOSUSa 

Peraens 

Maloa. 

Femoles, 

Wholfl town ... 1 

1808 

1881 

e,su 

7.763 

8,681 

1,307 

S.8S0 

8.885 

Slunieipal Iimii(| 

leoB 

18S1 

3,694 

4^07 


... 


Tho table shown in the margin gives 
the population of suburbs. 

The Deputy, Commissioner mote 
as follorvs in the district report on the 
Census of 1881 regarding the increaso 
of population observable in the civil 
lines; "This increaso is only of an 
accidental nature, the majority of 
tho people enumerated there being of a fluctuating description, 
composed largely of poisons attending the courts, and other 
temporary in-comers. This is illustrated by the fact that 
while the proportion of males in every 100 persons is’ 51 in 
other towns, it is 17 in the civil station." The constitution 
of the population by religion and the number of occupied houses 
are shown in Table No. XLTII. Details of sex will be found in 
Table XX of tho Census Report of 1881. 

Town of Ehush&b, The town of Khushab lies in north latitude 32° 17' 30" and 
east longitude 72® 24' 30", and contains a population of 8,989 souls. 
It is situated on the .right bank of the Jholam on the and' 

Derajdt road, about eight miles from tho civil station. Soon 
from the opposite bank of the river the town is picturesque. 
The town being quite on the edge of tho river, it has several times 
been washed away by the stream. Year by year the river has 
encroached on the banks, so that a portion of the inhabitants are 
in turn driven out of their houses and obliged to Wld on the 
, further side of the river. Tho town is partly surrounded by a luc/ia 
wall with four gates, of which Labor! to the east and Kashmiri to 
the north are the principal There are no data for giving, with any 
degree of exactness, the year of foundation of Khushab. It is said 
by local tradition to have been built in A.D. 1503. But it must have 
existed long before this, and is probably one of the oldest towns in 


margin. 


Town orSobnrb. 

Fofo&moir. 

iSfffl. 

1681. 

SbAbpor town .«• 
Cinl Lines 

4.743 

1,771 

6,424 
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this part of the Punjab, as it was a flourisliin" plnco in tho time of Chapter VI. 
Babar, and is frequently mentioned by him in his memoirs. It is _ i. 

favourably situated on the right bank of the Jhclam, about eight 
miles from the civil station. Indeed, from the manner in which it is monts. 
mentioned, it is clear that the old town must have cicistcd when KlmsMb tovm. 
Bnbars ancestor, Tamerlane, invaded Hindnst&n in A.D. 1398. 

Very little, however, of tho old toum remains: for tho last fifty 
years tho river has been gradually cutting away its right bank at 
this spot, and vrith it have disappeared the gardens of the good 
Ahmodynr TsJian, the fort built by Jafar Khan, Biloch, and ninc- 
tenths of the older houses. In Colonel Davies* time a new to^vn 
was laid ont which, with its bazar thirty feet wide and more than 
half-a-milo in length, and its open streets, promises to surpass tho 
former oue. The Nawab, Ahmadyar Kli&n, mentioned above, was 
Governor of KhushfiU in hfubammad Shfih’s time, and his tomb, about 
a mile to the south-west of the now town, is still a plnco of pilgrimage. 

The municipality of IChushab was first constituted in 18G7. 

It is a municipality' of the Srd class. It consists of 11 members 
with the Deputy Commissioner os President, the (ahadddr tho 
Vice-President, and the Hos})ital Assistant as cx-officio members. 

Table No. XLV shows the income of the municipality for the lost 
few yearn. 

Khushab carries on a'laigo trade with Uult&n, Sakhnr, Afgh&n- 
istdn, and the Dcrajdt, sending down cotton, wool, and gh( to tho two 
former and countiy cloth to tho latter, rocciring in exchange English 
piece-goods, spices, iron, copper, &c., from Mnltdn and Sakhnr, &cd 
Ihiits, madder, from ilJghanistan, and sugar and guv from Amritsar 
and the Jalandhar Dodh. It is tho great mart for tho grain of tho Salt 
Bangc, and laigc numbers of cattle ore employed in taking salt east- 
wnras, and bringing back rice, sugar, kc. The principal mannfoc- 
turc is that of coarse cloth and cotton scarfs, lungis, there being 
some GOO wearing astahlishmcnts in tho town, 'i’hc manufacturo 
of art pottciy has been commenced. A more detailed notice of 
some of the industries of the to^vn will be found in Mr. Kipling’s 
note give at pages 75 to 78. 

The public buildings arc o taball, a (Iidna, a school, a dispensary, 

ft urtixif with rooms 
for travellers, and 
toirn-liall. AtKhu- 
shdb we have tho 
lnrgc.st ferry in tho 
district, ns from hero 
roads branch to Dcra 
Ismail Khdn,hUdn- 
wdli, Bnnmi and Ta- 
Ingang through tho Salt Range. An English roiring l)o.at is used for 
the d.ak. The population us a.sccrtaiucd nt tho enumerations of 
18C8, 1S75, anti 1881 is shown in the inai|pn. 

The ]^miIation nt tho Census of 1865 was 7,201. Tho con- 
stitution of the pojmlation by religion and the number of occupied 
houses nro shown in Table No. XLlII. Details of sex will be found 
in Table No, XX of the Census Eeport of 1881. 


LImiti of 

TeftrofCrami. 

P«Tioai 

lUtPf. 

Pm»tc9 


W9 

len 

d.roo 

6,990 

4.S51 

4,470 

4,109 

4,610 

Uimfeif it Haiti ^ 


6.S/70 



urft 

6,SU 


in 

1991 

6,9)0 
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Chapter VI. Girot is a small town, the population comprising 2,776 in- 
Towns "liuiiiclpa- situated on the right hank of the Jholam. The town itself 

lities and Canton- ts an unpretentious collection of native houses without’ a wall or 
ments- any building of importance. It has a school, a police chauki, a 

Girot Town. dispensary, a municipal committee-house and a rest-house. The 

hlunicipal Committee consists of nine members appointed by the 
Deputy Commissioner. Its income for the last few years is shoivn 
in Table No. XLV. The oripnal towm of Girot w’as so named by a 
merchant of the Goiia tribe, who founded it during tho Ohoghatta 
rule, about 425 years ago. Subsequently, about 904 Hijii, one 
Malik Bij&r, of the Biloch tribe, founded a village near it, naming 
it Tibhi; but this latter was afterwards destroyed by Ahmad 
Sbab, Ruler of Kabul, and the descendants of Malik Bijar then 
founded the present town, calling it Girot after the original name. 

The sites of the old villages of Girot and Tihbi are still includ- 
ed in the limits of tho pre- 
sent town. The chief tmda 
is in cloth manufactured by 
weavers ' there. This cloth 
is greatlyprized in Afghan- 
istan and Central Asia, where 
the. trade mark is notorious. 
About Rs. 1,50,000 worth 
of cloth is exported annually. 
The population as ascertained at the enumerations of 1868 and 1881 
is shown in the mor^pn. 

The constitution of the population by religion and the number 
of occupied houses arc shoivn in Table No. XLIII. Details of sox 
will be found in Table XX. of the Census Report of 1881. 

Town of Ehera. The town of Bhera lies in north' latitude 32“ 22' and east longi- 
Description, tude 72“ 57' and contains a population of 15,165 souls. It lies on 
the left bank of the Jhelam, 30 miles east of Shahpur. It is the 
head-quarters of a fiscal sub-diiTsiqn, and is tho largest and most 
imposmg town and the most thriving commercial centre of the 
district. The tmvn is surrounded by a wall, partly hadia and partly 
pakka with eight gates, of which Uie Lahori Gate to the east and 
the Thanwaln to the north are the principal. It is the best look- 
ing town in the district, being built of brick throughout Thcro are 
some ancient buildings with wonderful wood-carving. Thcro 
are also some gardens outside the tomi, among which Thanwala 
garden, and one in which the tomb of Miran Said Mahamadi is built, 
arc specially worthy of notice. It has a sarat, detached talisil and 
tlidna, a dispensary, a town-hall, and a district school. 

The early history of tho town of Bhera is discussed at some 
length by General Cunningham in his “Ancient Geography of India,” 
pp. 165 to 159, and Archmolo^cnl Survey Report, Vol. XIV, pp. 35 
to 40. The original town stood on the right bank of the river, 
and in former days must have been a place of considerable note, for 
Babor, in his autobiography, when speaking of his designs on 
Hindustan, talks of the countries of Bhera, Ehusliab, &C(, and 
again in describing Hindust&n itself, he defines the limits of the 
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empire ns extending from Bhem to BeMr.* Some idea of its size may Ohapter VL 

else bo gsuned from the fact that it paid so large a sum as two - > > 

lakhs of ropces to purchase its safety, when the troops under Babar, uSra and OMton^ 
disappointed of expected plunder in Bajaur, arrived before it in meats- 
A.D. 1519. Soon after this, says tradition, the adjoining hill tribes xo^ of 
descended and destroyed the city. The mins of the ola town still Scsciiption. 
remain, and arc known by the name of Jobnathnaggar. It is iden- 
tified by General Cunningham as the capital of SophUes, or Sopheites, 
the contemporary of Alexander the Great. j* The same author speaks 
of it as the refuge, and for some time the capital, of the Br&hmon 
longs of Kabul, expelled about the end of the 10th century by tiio 
Muhammadans. 

The now to^vn of Bhcra was founded in A.D. 1640, during the 
reign of Shcr Shah, near a spot where a holy man calling himself 
Fir Kdra-ndth had for some time been established, and where his 
descendants arc still residing round the tomb of their spiritual 
father. The place appears rapidly to haw attained to its former 
size and importance, as it is one of tho few places mentioned by 
nnmo in tho description of the Lahoro auba given in the Ain-A^ 
lari, from which we also learn that it was the centre of a mahal 
which paid a revenue of nearly five lakhs of rupees, and was one 
of the few spots in the whole empire where money was coined. 

After being plundered and laid waste by Nfir-nd-din, ns mentioned 
before, tho tomi was rcpopulated by the Ghiefe of thoBhangitnisl, to 
wlio-'o share it foil in the dirision of the territory acquired by the 
Sikhs. Its appearance has been greatly improved under British 
rule. 

The muuiclpaltty of Bhcra was first constituted in 1867. It is 
a municipality of the 3rd class. Tho Committee consists of 13 
members ivith the Deputy Commissioner its President, tho taJtml- 
(Idr Vice-President, and tlic Hospital Assistant and the Head- 
Mastcr of the school os ea>-aj^cia mefiibeis. Tho members are 
selected by the Deputy Commissioner. Tablo No. XLV shows tho 
income of the municipality for tho last few years. 

Bhcra is a place of considerable trade, but inferior in this res- 
pect to both Find Dadan Khan and Khushdb. A largo colony of 
Kliojds and Pirdchas, Muhammadan converts from ffinduism, nro 
settled here, and carry on a traffic with Kdbul and tho countries be- 
yond it. Cotton was transported towards Sind in largo quantities 
during the continuance of tW American War; but the trade has 
now somewhat declined. GMia also sometimes sent down the 
Jhclain, the trade in this article being chiefly in tho hands of 
Khojas. 'Rico,ffiir and sugar aro imported from tho Jalandhar 
Dodb ; comitiy cloth is exported to Kabul, hlultdn, Dorajdt, and 
Sakhar. European cotton goods aro brought from Amritsar and 
KardchL Coarse felts and hand panlJtda ore exported in different 
directions. Tho town Ls also famous for ironsmiths and stone- 
cutters, os well os wood-carvers; on excellent felt and soap are 
manufactured, the former being exported in large quantities. A more 


* Kisklnc’ii Dnbcr, ]i, 2.^6 nnil .SIO. 
t Aidncological Beport, 1863-64, p, i2. 
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detailed notice of some of the 
industries of the town will be 
found in Mr. Kipling's note 
riven at pages 73 to 78. 
The population, as ascer- 
tained at the enumerations 
of 1868, 1876, and 1881, is 
shown in the margin. 


In 1855 the population was returned at‘thc Census of that year 
as 13,973. 

The constitution of the population by religion and the number 
of occupied houses arc shown in Table No. XLIIL Details of sex 
will be found in Table No. XX of the Census Keport of 1881. 
The annual birth and death rates per millo of population since 
1868 arc given below*, tho basis of calculation being in eveiy case 
the figures of the most recent Census : — 
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60 
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40 
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69 
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SO 
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36 
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60 

37 

23 

S3 
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84 
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36 

91 
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63 
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36 
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63 
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30 
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36 
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39 
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63 

30 

19 

81 

80 
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47 

35 

81 

39 
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The actual number of births and deaths registered during the 
last five years is shown in Tabic No. XLIV. 

Town o£ MiSni. The town of Miani lies in north latitude 32° 31’ 48" and oast 
longitude 73° 7' 30", and contains a population of 8,069 souls. 
The town is situated on the left bank of the Jhelum, opposite 
Find Dadan Kh4u, and is a 2nd class police station. The town 
is an ill-built town of narrow lanes and bazars, the upper-storeys 
of the houses and shops almost touching each other. It is not 
surrounded by any wall. From time immemorial Miani has been an 
important mart for the salt from the mines on the opposite side of 
the river. The original town was called Shamshabad. Tliis was 
swept away by the river, and a town on the present site was built' 
under the auspices of Asaf Khan, father-in-law of the Emperor 
Sh3h Jehan, by two Hindus, Madho Das and SJiib Ram. ’ Like 
Bhera, it grew and prospered till the decline of tho Mughal monar- 
chy, and, like Bhera, it was plundered and destroyed by Nur-ud- 
din. General of Ahmad Shah, in A.D. 1764, and the inhabitants were 
dispersed in the neighbouring villages. In AJ) 1787, Maha Singh, 
father of Banjit Singh, induced a number of the descendants of the' 
old residents and others to rebuild the town, and re-opened tho salt 
mart; but it appears never to have entirely recovered Nfir-ud-din’s 
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visitation, for the descendants of tlio families tvliicli then abandoned Olupter VI, 
the nlooc and took refuge in the adjoining villnges are still to bo _ , 

foundin the latter. J b S- 

The municipality was first constituted in 1807. Itis a muni- meats, 
cipality of the 3rd class. The committee consists of eleven mem- MWnl. 

hers appointed and selected by the Ueputy Commissioner. The 
income for the hisl few years i.s rt^o^vn In Tabic Na XLV. The pros- 
perity of the town depended m.aiuly on tljc .«olt trade, which was 
«mcd on here on a large scale, for almost all tho salt of the Mayo 
mines destined for down-country markets ira-vcd through it, the 
town being always known ns Lun (salt) Mifmi 5 but its golden days 
have vanished, the salt dopbt hmdng been established at lAla Musa. 

Iburmilcs from Miani is tho small village of Chnk Mi4ui It wa.s 

a salt mart whea salt was 
conveyed across tho river 
from Kheumby a wire tram- 
svaj'.^ Tire public^ buildings 
of IGani nre a nolico bunga- 
low, a town-hofi, a school, a 
mmi, with rooms for Euro- 
|K>an and native tmvctlcrs. 

The pojmlafion, ns ascer- 
tained at tire enumerations of 1S08, 1873, and 1881, is shown 
in the margin. 

Its ijopnhition at the Census of IS.!.? wa.s 0,00.5, Tho Deputy 
Comnilorioncr wrote n.s follows in the District Report on the Census 
of_ 1881 regarding the iticrwwe of jwpnlntion : “ Tho iucriawo in 
Jli Wni Jm wholly taken pisce within a litilc rrwro th.su the last 
year, and is due to the o)KMUng of the Salt Rmneb Railway, wUirli 
ends at the sjrol.'' The constitution of the population by religion and 
the number of occupitsl Imuse.s arc shown in Table No. XLIII. 

Dotiils of sex will be found in Table No, XX of the Cciisms llciwrt of 
18ST. 
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>7 I Punjab Qa^'ettoor, 


Table No. IlIA, showing RAINFALL at bead-quarters. 


1 



1 



UONXHB. 

A^*^uAL AscR/ora. 

ItOXTIIS. 

Ahruai. AvFiuors. 

No. of mtoy 
da>a In esOi 
mentli^ 
1867 to 187d. 

11‘ifnfAlt in 
tenllis of nn 
iueh tu oteb 
inouth-^ 
isar to 1631. 

No, ol mIuj- 
da^a In <ruiu 
jnonth— 
iau7 to 1870 

Raintivll In 
leiitljH of an 
inch iti cub 
inonth-^ 
1667 to 1831. 

Jnnusry 

1 

4 

Pcptcmijcr 

* 2 

16 

February 


12 

Octol>er 

1 

d 

March 

o 

8 

Notomber 

,, 

4 

April 

i 

fi 

December 

1 

6 

itay «. 

n 

8 

let October to let TaiiusTy . . 

fi 

n 


i! 

17 

1st JanuiTy to l«t April 

0 

21 

July 

4 

27 

let April to Itt Oefc<^r 

10 

100 

August 

4 

sa 

tfhobycar 

21 

141 


Kots — Tbc«o figures Are teken /ft>m Table ^’o. SXl V of the Bercimo Report, nad from p ige 34 of the Rjnloo Report. 


Table No. IIIB. showing RAINFALL at Tabsil Stations. 


1 

1 s 1 

1 » 1 

4 

i ' 


Atmac nil. ik tesths op an r cn, iron 16i3‘74 to 1877‘78. 

TaUSIL firATf0^6. 

Ist October to 
let Jauu.'uy. ] 

l8i J-xnn iry to 
1st April 

Iftt Apnl to 

1st OeioVi. 

Wlioto scir. 

Khushib .. . 

T 


123 

163 

Bhem .. 

8 

ts> 1 

IM 

183 


IfoTC.'->Tho«e figures Arc Uken from SG, 87 of tUo FmUne Roi ort. 


Table No. V, showing the DISTRIBUTION of POPULATION. 


> 

o 

a 

4 

6 






Sbtrict. 

TaliPU 

Tah«U 

TaliPil 






Bhabpvir 

KbVisbab. 

Bhcn, 


Total Miiiro rallce 
Oultiralcd eenato ml 




4.611 

1,0J3 

2,47S 

1,161 


!cs 




284 

23^ 

U4 


Culturable a-iuais lullrs 

. 



737 

1,4^6 

8S8 


Square mfles under crops (ATorage 1877 to ISSl) 


147 

207 

17S 


T>l'ilpopttKtion 




421,903 

122,f33 

1**1.616 



Urbin T'opuhtfon 

,, 



51,031 

16,632 

11,T«'5 



Runl ik>pulatlon 



• .« 

5t«,bT7 

100,001 

110,850 



Total population per equaro mile 



00 

110 

68 



Rural popul itlon per equaro mile 


* 

ro 

103 

48 



f’OTcr 10, 006 souls 





||MH 


r 1 


S.OOO to 10,000 






1 

1 

M 

3,000 to 5.000 






3 



2,000 to .1,000 . 

l,OWto2.000 .. 






0 

7 

<3‘ 






23 

80 


600 to 1.000 




141 


36 

03 


Under 600 



. 

403 

ICS 

62 

ITS 


1 Total 

.. 



C57 

sso 

180 

279 


Occupied houses .. 

f Towns 

1 linages 


; - " 

B.8il 

C3,S13 

8,154 

10,T20 

1,70S 
SI, 641 

4,000 
SI, 022. 


Unoeeuptedhouse^ 

(Towns 

1 Milages 


■ 

4,584 

15,005 

1,CC6 
6, 60S 

783 

6,425 

2,285 

8.072 


Resident faxmllei . . 

(Towns 



la.Mi 

4,510 

8,005 



( VUlnges 



85,<!01 1 £3,013 

80,903 

81,885 


Rots.— T hese figoi^s are taken froAt Tables Nos. I ftu43CVIIl of thoO^nsun of 13^1, except the euXUvAted, eultuiable, 
and crop are%9, srhlch kq taken from TaWes Nos I Mid XLXY of the AcUulnlstratlon Report. 























































SlialipTir District- ] 


V 


Table No. VI, showing MIG-RA.TION. 


1 

a 

d 

* 1 

s 

« 



Dtsrnicre. 

i 

1 

1 

t 

1 

Malt* r 
OF ncim 

FR l.OOO 
HLXI 9. 

PlSrBXBVTtOV OP lUlflORAblS 

BT TAnaiLs. 

,$ 

It 

HI 

1 

1 

1 

1 

QuJr^nvrabL 


s.icr 

a.a40 

525 

478 

100 

in 




350 

2,0f0 

S')! 

7C0 

82 



Jhcluiti • ■ . • • 


5.164 

6»118 

4W 

505 

009 



Gujnt ' 


c,Mr 

4.1J7 

4bi 

400 

SS3 





0.000 

5,540 

&I0 

4R6 

2,C97 





fiOt 

B.'-OS 

017 

018 

65 



Uuinu 

“ 

403 

a,73l 

010 

052 

00 

SCO 

■■ 


2Coi's,^Thesc Cgom oro t&ken from Taf^o Ko. Xtof tho Ceuius Report of 156!. 


Table No. VII, showing RELIGION and SEX. 


‘ 


* 

* 

' 

* 


8 




PuTUtcr* 

Tah^itb. 





Person*. 

dftle*. 

rexnile*. 

Sltftkpur. 

Rbuditb 

JDbera. 

Tilhsn. 

remons «• .. 



421,503 



152, 

131,010 

107,580 

880.877 




,, 

221,070 


1.1, 5«3 

C7,Sh5 

69.809 

101.063 

Fcmsltf .. .. 



• • 

•• 


59,019 

61,033 

77,4S1 

174,889 

Hindu.* .. «• 



W.O.M 

SO.S'^ 


19, Mf 

14,970 

Sl.TSS 

88.660 

biUi* . < . . 



4,702j 

2,005 

2, 0**7 

1,431 

5,000 

1,815 

S,T71 

Jaton .4 



0 

5 

4 

,, 

, 

0 

1 

iluddbieti •• 



,, 

, 

,, 

.. 




2orosatrUn9 .. 



, 



.. 




3(urili(ua* . . 



557, r<2 

18S714 

169,023 

101,321 

HI.C^'O 

141,282 

827,430 

Clri^Utni 



29 


7 

17 

10 

o 

9 

OUicra and vn^i^elfied . 




• 

* 

•• 

•• 



Ruropean Is Canutan CliriitlAns 


20 

53 

C 

15 

10 

1 

.. 

llUBBl* ,4 



551,107 

lS5,rflT 

ICi.SSO 

08 ,eci 

115,196 

140,378 

S51,ce0 

bblaliri . • . . 



C,2«'i 

8«.0 

O.O’i’V 

S,IU7 

2,444 

901 

5,480 

WsInMv .. 



23J 

m 

ISO 

Sv3 

•• 

•• 

S33 


2?OTS«^Tbesc.i^'*in.«ArotikG>ifiom Table* llli IlIA) IIIDof thoCcxisueof 185L 


Table No. Vni, showing LANGUAGES. 


1 

n 


4 

5 


ZiOnsuxtse. 



Hlatrlct 

DlSTRirOTlON KT T/nBILS. 




Bludipur. 

Kliuahab. 

Bhero. 

Hljiduetant 




705 

sso 

147 

S25 

ranjabi 




420,553 

153,090 

131,539 

160,029 

Fashtu 




495 

lOD 

S21 

8t 

Ktushtnirl 




25 

-- 

a 

13 

Kopalew 




1 

.* 

.. 

1 

Fenian 




1 


.. 

1 

Rngttnh 

.. 

•• 


S7 

13 

10 

a 


^OTt.— These figures tvo t^Veu from TaUc No. IX of the Census Report (or U81. 















































Vi t Punjab Gasatteer, 

Table No. IX, showing MAJOB CASTES and TRIBES. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

0 

10 > 


• 


ToT4t Ncjinmi. I 

^lAixa, BT ncLiaiON. 

, 












ProuoT- 

Vo, 

Cantecr tribe. 








MM 

tion per 

la Census 








mpiH 

imllo of 

IpMc No. 



Vonom, 

llalet. 

reiailca. 

lUndu. 

Btklu 

Jabi. 




Totil populalioa 


421*103 

221,070 

m832 

00,330 

S,C05 

5 

181,714 

i,m 

18 

Biloch 


b,£(& 

4,62t 

4,341 




4,654 

81 

t 



a.tiri.* 

l,St>5 

1,211 

,, 

, . 


I,S« 

7 

1 



SJ.601 

18, 169 

15,PI0 

034 

810 


17.634 

B2 

n 



^2,200 

43,73‘» 

01,851 

113 

21 

,, 

4.1, ->05 

m 

12 

Atrin 


4b.44S 

24.311 

21,097 


, , 

,, 

21.P'»1 

ns 


Khohlior 


10,241 

5,372 

4.811 




5,372 

21 

7 



6.574 

4.572 

4,002 




4,6JS 

5,645 

SO 

17 

Slifkli 


7,4"‘» 

2 872 

S,«27 


,, 


18 

07 

Sleigh'd 



liSW 

1.090 




1,555 

n 



0,402 

lAd 

2.501 

2,040 

12 


8 

13 

S4 

Snirad 

Knl 

,, 

SC25 

4.417 

4.18S 



4,41T 

20 

21 


7,641 

0,101 

0.511 

27 


.. 

8,080 

13 

2S 



8,144 

4,312 

4,003 

1 



4,341 

20 

IQ 

Rlt&trl 


16,015 

7,12*> 

7.086 

7,910 

400 


u 

.^n 

10 



05,017 

17.044 

17,87.1 

15,020 

1,012 


112 

8.i 

4 



28.2^7 

16.012 

11,216 

S4Q 

65 


14.070 

07 

10 



ll.llt 

7.045 

iIkji 

1 


,, 

7.044 

30 

0 



22.474 

11,817 

10.055 




1]»817 

51 

28 



11,150 

5,84S 

5,809 




5.1|b 

20 

n<i 



5,074 

2,710 

2. ICO 




5.746 

12 

11 

Tarklian 

,, 


5,407 

4.801 

4 

1 


5|4l!2 

*4 

11 



ll,7«i9 

O.SiO 

6,549 

2.711 




0,270 

2S 

32 



fl.ril 

2,111 

4 



2,‘K>7 

13 

21 

Tell 


2.112 

i,i:i 

0S9 




1,135 

5 

09 



fi,S09 

o.bir 

2.515 

' «. 



5,W 

12 • 

SO 

bunar 

*• 

8,597 

1,911 

I.TiH! 

1,C5S 

15 

•* 

593 

9 


^'OTe.«-XliC80 6 ^rc 3 aro takon from Table Ifo. VlflA of the Cvtisas of IbSh 


Table No. IXA, showing MINOR CASTES 
and TRIBES. 


1 

9 

B 

4 

i 

8or!i] No In 
Ctn^ns Table 
No. vniA. 

Csfte or tribe. 

Pmon\ 

Uolea. 

romalcs 

H 

flojar 


6S6 

, W4 

322 


Ahir 

.. 

0C3 

50S 

454 

35 

r.ialr, tnlsccHaneonBnad unapodfied 

l.OSO 

C17 

452 

4S 

llallalt 


1,S78 

GTS 

COO 

44 

Khojih 


1,551 

BD7 

741 

48 

Phinl 

.. 

035 

503 

427 

GO 

Bhatlya 


724 

m 

835 

70 

Ularoa 


764 

351 

805 

SO 

Bazisar .. 

■■ 

501 

K." 

807 


SoTE.— TIiCTellpircs onital«ofreusTaliUX». Villa of the Census o{ IMl, 










































Shalipiur District 1 ‘ vit 

Table No. X, abowing CIVIL CONDITION. 


1 

s' 

fl 

4 

_ 5 

0 

7 

8 



SiM'Lr 

SlARRirti 

tl'rooTtro 


OETAXtS. 








Malct. 

Tttnilt** 

MnlcH. 

riuinlcf^ 

3falc9 

Fetnalctf. 


iU trVsioUf >. . 

■S9SI 

^ri} 


67r1l4 

9 . 0 OO 

24.877 


lltriiu • . • 

■uitS 




1)430 

4,790 

4* *• 


hU 

l.O&l 

l.Ml 

157 

S33 


Jikira .. 

lUldhkt^ •• 

1 

1 

8 

> 

1 

A 

«a 

M .^aliuao^ • 


70,5<0 

;o.\70 

73,115 

6.041 

19,838 


Chn^Voua 

15 

4 

r 

8 

1 


.UlaJttn .« «. 


4 4>] 

3,7S0 

4,350 

4.t3 

1,520 

0-10 


P.O.- 

Iti 

S4 


3 


to-u 

0,«< > 

O.Mo 

IM 

I.IC'J 


12 


is-:o 

e-io 

4*^42 

\A.A 

A.&7S 

SO 

85 

S3-«1 

Cl4* 

\fiii 


8.719 

78 

S5S 

|l^ 

tv-'a 

* aJI 

•t-l 

riort 


170 

sso 

80-40 

i,r»a 

IfX* 

r ►<« 

S.9t4 

ail 

950 


4J-'0 

lOM 

140 

# ‘‘Tm 

7.472 

Cce 

S.iss 

S8 



m 

r/t-ii 


ifiti 

4 252 


Or^CO ,, 

ft 

m 


2.6T7 


7,222 










^Ttrrc.'^TtiCi^ ''irc« a*e tAca fcu*A i «*>*« Ko Y1 ttto ClUpiu ltc|iort* 


Table No. XI, showing BIRTHS and DBATTIS. 


r 

5 

* 

4 

5 

B 

B 

8 

Bi 

10 

rail" 

Tof.t iii-’in n.ii friij* 

Tt/vii. prwii^ RruurriTtP, 

ToT4t Dutmv mosi 

3lal'*». 

IViuIpi 

rct>o»j« 

MaUs 

rc*ailf'i 

rtt-ons 

CboIvTV 

8maU> 

VOX, 

Feyer. 


■■ 

— 1 


4.01.* 

B.'in 

8155 

■n 


Mm 

7^4 .< 




f.lOt 

5.K3 

n.vii 




1*7? 




f coi 

4, 4*4 

10 <> 4 



HGl 

1*^*0 



lOK 

7.1 4 

'.’11 

21,115 


^HIrSi 


U3X 


HU 

IV* > 


>,745 

It, 272 

■H 

■i 

mm 


TLtp d rt"e t^k4.t^ fnirt TAk^ S«* I, Sl» X n» N lU, tax I IX of t*je bMitUr} lU.|»oH« 


Table No. XIA, showing MONTHLY DEATHS from ALL CAUSES. 


1 

s 

3 

1 

4 

0 

t» 

7 

iimm. 

1“T7. 

1"7«. 

ls79. 

- 

1S*'0. 

1831. 

Total. 



770 


I.**'* 


714 

4,^79 


.. 

r/t 

f *1 

I..t2 

1.0 <i> 

724 

a.xu 


.. 

r*i 

745 

1,C f 

1.0« 

721 

9,9'^i 



f»a 

T« 

( 'S 

1.170 

07) 

9,7CQ 

V%/ 


702 

1.0^1 

► rt 


7)4 

4.414 




771 

7lC 

1,1'S 

704 

4,412 

Jnijr 


C^J 

C'J 

7'«r 

{>00 

Oil 




051 

877 

7P4 

hi 1 

oa> 

3,459 



4*(l 


fvi 


M> 

8,015 

4f ii/tHf 


704 

l.v.® 

7f5 

f<2 

nj 

4,500 



f07 

1.740 

7t3 

fM 

f3S 

4,<k33 

lic^tUihtr 

r. 

oni 

1,*’» 

bit 

J»0d 

830 

4,745 

ToUl 

-• 

7,5-'l 

ii/.n 

I0,S.1 

1MI5 

«,S73 

00,107 


^vTc,— Tlicse (itfutcs itre tA^u ftxm Table ^o. III of the &i(ittar> 

































































\ lil [ Fnt^Ab GFazofctcer/ 


Table No. XIB, showing MONTHLY DEATHS from FEVER. 


1 

0 

8 

4 

6 

0 

7 

yioNTn 

1377 

isr* 

IS.l* 

l«s0 

15H 

Tutiil 

JoBuaty 

85% 

4<1S 

840 

1'2 

8S4- 

SCSI 


ais 

2 3 

770 

4J1 

aSO 

2183 


tOO 

12a 

r4c 

fini 

sn 

2.01) 


Slo 


418 

815 

820 

1,703 


!10j 

f.5 

Mil 

US 

400 

S.07S 


»-17 

’87 

S7S 

010 

*•99 

2,201 

Julv 

*116 

2^0 

tC2 

C91 

811 

1.C72 


'10 

277 

4-7 

411 

SS** 

1,704 


210 

5«5 

158 

S’O 

121 

1,S74 

October 


1,0)3 

41J 

474 


2,521 

^OTomber 

4 1 

l,to» 

4il 

302 

404 

MU 

December 

45^ 

as 

4«1 

612 

415 

:,ti09 

Tat/iU 

4.107 

0,72% 

5,9'»-2 

'‘.0''0 

4,43S 

2Gj8ll 


^OTc: — Xl)c4o ore tak<*n from TabU ho Ih. of ibo banttn j Itcport 


Table No. XII. showing INFIRMITIES. 


1 1 

1 = 

1 ” 1 

1 ‘ 1 

' ^ 1 

1 “ 1 

^ 1 

1 “ 1 

0 



[ Isaa' r | 

1 &tTM> 1 

1 Di Xi Dumi j 

1 LErsita 



iMnlra 

rotn i]c« 

M»lOT 

1 i^inale.* 

il-ilcs 

Tomnlcs 

Melee 

Fcmatca 

jAll rrllgloai 

( Trttil 

IBM 


1,J11 


wmm 

2 ro 

02 

2S 

I \ ill tgCB 

Bw 





2 tS 

60 

■27 

nfiidus 



■iS 

I'l 


HE 9 

17 


1 

StLlu 


■HH 


r 

IBIw 





Mttsalmane 


mm 

■■ 

I.ISO 

lESii 


240 

CO 

L^l 


>OTU*-lh(ic B^urc^ nro trkon (i om TibM n of tbo Ot,u&as of l&Sl 


Table No. XIII, showing EDUOATION. 


1 

I ^ 

1 » 

1 , 1 , 

1 

S 1 3 

i * 

1 * 

Hioduc 

SiVliS 

Jaitu 

Bnddhlsts 

j MArrj 

1 rrMwt** j 

1 

Mosilmvie • 

Cfan«tfanA 

T«h^l bhnbnur 
.t KhuMiab 
„ Dhem 
l 

M ILES 1 

rrvaiB? 

a 

“S 

« 

is 

5| 

1 

£ m 

fcl 1 

t» 1 
^1 

•3 0 

^ < 
?•« 

ts , 

B 

T3 

'! 

“1 

B 

I MS 

bS 



h 

3 era I 

2 203 
1,70 i 
IbS j 

10 111 
c e»o 
7,111 

!ib0 

1 

1 

l,ti-5 

0 

1 115 

m 

1,673 

2,000 
15 
8, CCS 
2,438 
4,138 

1 

■ 


^oTB — Th^io figures ore taken from 1 eblc ho XllI of the Lvooub of 1881 


Table No. XIV, showing detail of SURVEYED and ASSESSED AREA. 


1 

q 


4 

5 

r 



0 

1 10 

11 

IS 



Outrn ATCP 



V'ycmtiy^rcD 


■■ 


|st| 


/) riffattd 


MM 

Oru 

i»r 

Itoda 


Un- 

ciiUur* 

able 

TotH 

unciiltl 

%aU.d 

■ 


|s|^ 


B) Got 
rsment 
worke 

Bj pn 
raU} in 
dlTidii 
ala 

Unlrrl 

^ated 

■ 

Cultur* 

able 

oa^c 8* 
ment 

1^1 fe 

C 0 P P, 
p 

isss-e? 

1873 74 

8,124 

2o3,i00 

Sr.OiO 

■TgfBi 

BES^ 

421,6‘'1 
4‘*0 Wl 

SOI.I'-T 

ZO’TJICO 
1,265), 48> 

503, C^O 
407,070 

2,'“6J0K 

8,003,720 

8 007,107 

106.810 

418,173 

201, CS7 

irb?** 

90,910 

120,4 >0 


624,9-‘S 

790,912 

1,114,41c 

a iC,12i 

2,477,411 

J, 002,432 

116,018 

T97,7fi0 

Tahtil details fo* 
l$78 73-> 

TabAil 61iahimr 
,, Kbauab 

«1P9 

10) “fa 

f.WO 

Ii-'OIT 

271,102 

in0,n 0 

13,420 

478, 6« 

C00.CI6 

128,370 

2i1.CC4 

l.dIT 

11.410 

161,004 

185 731 

k3a.07f 

711, 3ri 

4 14 J32 

fPCliffliffl 

1,585,^03 

147,371 

1 iuMilijB 

„ Bbera . 

20,410 

131,312 

10,1S9 

lv2,2)0 


278,191 

La,Sbl 

6^3,70* 

750,009 

189,977 

mi 


^oTC.->-Thc<o figures Aro taken from TtbIo^o \IJ1 of U29 ^ tmlnlatratlon Reportj except the Iftat colutenj which li 
Uheu from Tabic ^o I of the same Itciv^ot* 















































































Table No. XV, showing TENURES held direct from Government as the 7 stood in 1878-79. 


Sbatpw Stetitlef ] 


be 


I 

§ 

r 

a 

*8M3« 

vazt nojo 

»4 

P_ 

»■* 

ft s 
” ■ s 

g 

1 »? 

• M 

: 

S 

5 

§ 

ai»i!i 

o 

s • S 

CO 

: ?! 



9 

9 


'sd90[nA JO ‘Ojs 


5 : S 

> 9 



s 

•mvin }o 'OK 
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Table No. ZVI, showing TENUBES not held direct from Government as they stood in 1878-79. 
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Table No. XVH. showing GOVERNMENT LANDS. 


1 

2 

’ 1 

1 

* 1 

i *■ 1 

i ' 1 

>« 1 

i 




Jata hel { 

euMnahitP It it*i 

/ ematntnj^ vfirtk 



s 









s 

t 

Total aercs 

1 

"e* 

& 

1 

1| 

u&% 

l^g 

M 8l 

55 &8 

‘ 

mi 

I’ai 

Sla 

|sa 

Whole Dlstnet 

ir*t 1 

845/ 0 

1S6*W ' 


274 *>21 ! 

■■ 

528/1 4 

63,044 

Tahail Sbahpur 
yi Khu^tah 

•to 

Si*3r 

7f*8 



2.0 910 

<»0 

41 . 4h 

% aTO 

I'M Ml ! 


SibiloO 


II Bhere 

41 

ITi, uJ 

T|410 

12i7S4 

141.^1 1 

■ 

11,516 



hoTK •~71ic80 Bgures arc taken trom TaUe No IX of Ui& Btvonue lUiMrt of 1831 b* 


Table No. XIX, showing LAND ACQUIRED by 
GOVERNMENT. 


Z^triM«o for r hlclt ocqucred 

Acres acqttiad 

Comnena ttioirpAid, 

In mpeOiA 

Redi ciion of 
lATtnua, w rupees 

Boadf 

2,<m 

7,0-8 

1,102 

G‘\nal8 


85 

IT 

8tato RMlm4 9 

Oua^ntAed RailwafA 

M 

2920 

1$ 

Uiseclbneoua 

M 

182 

8 

Totil 

i!2T 

10,571 

1 145 


Nonw'^'nieiv t gurv« arc ttkon from TaUo Vo \I of the Repot t 


•Table No XX, showing ACRES UNDER CROPS. 



* 

3 

4 

« 

■i 

7 

8 

» 

10 

11 

12 

' 13 

H| IS 

10 

Tuna 

_J 

*3 

1 


1 

e 

» 

1 

Gnm 


S 

Tobacco 

1 

" 

3 

1 

e 

1 

9 

O' 

s 

« 

s 

a 

lilH 

330 731 

7-0 

134 SS6 

1S,7j1 

107,804 

017 

o,2to7 

8,2e4 

7,94- 

1,741 

B11 

20,160 


560 

2 2-0 


357,837 

844 

1j3,678 

lTl3l 

83, >18 

8V0 

0 231 

15,086 

»,237 

44t 

083 

21.360 


770 

27,652 


330,201 

1.057 

102 650 

18 

45,129 

9^9 

11,41» 

O.sOi 

8607 

2,984 

9*8 

S4^i«8 


967 

37,664 


855,030 

000 

WO S2> 

20 654 

87/40 

884 

14 05T 

21,817 

5,504 

2,16^ 

831 

26.020 

, 

1,112 

11, '072 

1 :nrX^ 

280.390 

AO 

10j.or4 

8 0U 

7 030 

765 

18.S1J 

11,097 

7,709 

5, t45 

961 

24,692 


1,014 



806 2 >2 

9J4 

ZS7.104 

2^407 

fe050 

2,197 

iori5 

784 

13811 

2 721 

1,052 

42 760 


l.S^ 

16 090 


337,9Se 

1,563 

17I4C0 

1^8SS 

5 /T) 

1,918 

9,*K>e 

4,160 

9,650 

140S 

Q&3 

23 481 


rrsi: 

8 977 


338 221 

1,220 

177,379 


64 319 

3 07S 

9,489 

7,030 

8141 

2|20l 

l,<h)4 

20,6u3 


1,15b 

1,201 

IimI 

834,813 

l,54e 

163 471 

2a), 790 

53102 

2,517 

9,468 

4,140 

C,Sb2 

3,40) 

l,2i9 

81,183 

2 

1,450 

1,610 


VABfP OPTARflIL TAIMR ABTRAOr^ FOP TITP PfVB VPAR? PROM 187778 TO 1SS1*82 


Bhahpnr 

Khuahob 

Bhcm 

03,799 

132,721 

110,687 

157 

651 

460 

47,010 

63,012 

60,504 

8,110 
^ 4,733 
0,401 

4,221 

33,38a 

9,055 

23 

678 

1,400 

i.rso 

1921 

4,917 

2,19S 

2,079 

l,0ti4 

739 
f ISS 
2,007 

e.w- 

SSO 

0jS 

361 

107 

584 

18,410 

5,8'»4 

4,123 

1 

101 

5 

1,004 

2,973 

2,660 

259 

Total 

397|208 

1,170 

177,497 

19,200 

40,600 

2,100 

10^519 

6/82 

8,046 

3,03S 

j 

1,058 

28,337 

1 

1,201 

9.192: 


&OTL •^TliCttO flguree hre Ukeu from Table No XliIV of the Admlnfatratini Beport. 
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Table No, XXI, showing RENT RATES and AVERAGE YIELD, 


1 

n 

5 

^atur6 of crop 

nent per ac^ ol land 
milted (oi the imrloua 
ctopOe Qc It atoad In 
38S1 BS 

Avenge prcduce 
ler acreftxwtl 
matuliaUBi S3 

Bice { 

Indigo 1 

Cotton 1 

Sugar { 

Opium 1 

Tobacco -j 

f IiTlgatoii ( 

Wheat i \ 

^tJnlrrfgated -J 

Wcrtor I'mr't"'! { 

griliie IcnimCAlcd J 

f Irri/nt*^ ( 

on ecede < i 

1 Vnlrrlgated | 

f Irrigated T 

Fifarea < j 

f t/aimi,at<!d | 

Onm 

Bvlo; 

Dtjn 

latsnr 

\cgetahl«i 

Tea 

^(ftTlitnnn 

^tmunuin 

Mnaimufu 

Mintmum 

Matlmiim 

Mlnlmiirr 

Mazlmuui 

Minitnum 

Marlrauro 

^linirnutn 

3fazlmiini 

Mlttlmum 

^laxiiQum 

MaxlniJRi 

Miuuuum 

Maxiiiuttn 

^(Inltnum 

^ txlimiin 

Miulmunt 

MAZiimim 

Minimum 

at ixhiinin 4 

Mlnioium 

Maximum 

Minimum 

1 Maximum 

1 Minimum 

»<} 

12 

fi 

4& 

B 

1 

43 

IP 

'T 

10 

17 

r 

15 

7 

0 

2 

lx 

4 

C 

o 

14 

4 

4 

j 

14 

4 

A 

0 

D 

D 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1! 

0 

0 

0 

p 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

t) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

nn 

G9i 

GO 

TO 

11 

m 

<■ Tfl? 

014 

sto 

(■ X24 

) 


&aTC.'^Thu8c figum otq taken Irom TiUc \IA I of tlie AtlmiidsLrsUoD Ueport 


Table No XXII, showing NUMBER of STOCK 


1 

* 1 

s 1 

■ 1 

= 1 

f 1 

7 

Sisoornrocic 

W«oi»B WHxnfCT ron in* 
T*An» 

TiD^rra ronntr \riRlS78 79 

IKS O’* 

107574 

1876 73 

u 

9 

su 

•a 

B 

Rhiialnb 

Bbcra 

OowB and bulloeU 

i54,ir* 

380,501 

.31,050 

65,5-3 

110, aS3 

63 SSI 

Hor^ 

1,931 

rii 

9S0 

197 

313 

660 

Poniea 


2,2'Jl 

3,003 

w 

Bsr 

90 

Boakeyt 

0,404 

10,764 

0 071 

1,6=0 

4,211 

3,050 

Slieep and goata 

IV2,«SS 

lasyws 

16C?40 

SB 500 

OSiHOx 

‘ 38,250 

fSga 







Camelfl 

14 00S 

1\4» 

0,d30> 

2,197 

5,051 

1.070 

Carta 

1,«12 

1,M4 

500 

204 

8 

3 

Ploughi 

93,959 


46013 

13,914 

n.ni 

17, WO 

Boatn , 

S4 

8S 

03 

2S 

1 « 

ir 


^0M.-.3l,e,, ajuTM tro uun Iretii T»Ws No llA of the AdoamitmUon Utport 
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Table No. XXnr. showing OOOaPATIONS of MALES. 


1 

« 

3 

B 

B 

D 

*» 

8 

< 

5 



MdUt atote 15 gears 

. 


Afates adore J5 yeare 

I 

Nature of oeeupattoas 


qf age 


o 

a 

Nature of ot.etip'itions 


qfagt. 






6 




1 


Towns 

Vil- 

lages. 

Tot'd. 



Towns. 

Vil- 

leges. 

Iota. 

1 

Total pcputatloo 

10,080 

116.420 

132.109 

IT 

Agneulturol labourers . 

ri 

1.611 

1,188 



15,071 

101.S07 

119,47s 

18 

Paatoml 

98 

8,031 

8*14 

9 

AgneuUunl, whether ^mple 

8.030 

57,903 

01,034 

19 

Cooks and other aciTanta . 

364 

1,359 

1,*23 


or combined 




20 


68 

85 

5* 

4 

OitU Adminutration . . 

793 

1,863 

8,153 

81 

Sweepers and scarongers 

309 

1,650 

8,156 

6 


41 

100 

187 

22 

Worken m reed, cane, leaves, 

103 

54S 

rfS 

6 

Reli^on 

468 

1.033 

1,4)6 


striw. Ac. 




V 

Berbers . . 

soo 


1,020 

84 

Workers in leather 

8 


8 

8 

Other professions 

101 

279 

880 

SI 

Boot makers 

192 

3,480 

8852 

9 

UoneV'Iendere. ffaneral tin 

8.fS 

6S7 

862 

25 

Worker» m wool and paebm 

29 

39 

68 


ders. podLin, 4lc. 




20 


8 


' s 

10 

Dealers in groin and flour » 

1,S13 

4,618 

6,861 

S7 


1,845 

rihs 

f,367 

11 

Com j(zind*>rs pi^henf Ac 

4 

01 

as 

23 


599 

8.086 

*,985 

12 

Coofeetionero, green groeeia, 

410 

96 

615 

SO 

Pottors . 

212 

1,818 

1,030 


Ae 




so 


256 

764 

1,020 

18 

Q&mers and boatmen 

725 

8,500 

4,816 


and silver. 





lAndotmero . , 

1,000 

S0,69u 

80 992 

SI 

Workers In iron 

116 

873 

980 

K3 

Tenants 

1,515 

23,044 

24.459 

33 

Oenenl labonnrs 

1,549 

4,452 

6.001 

16 

Joint eultiTatoro , 

7 

359 

300 

31 

Beggars, faqlrs, and the like 

1,475 

6.408 

7,681 


Korff.— These figiirM ere taken fiwn No XII A of the Census Report of 1B81. 


Table No. XXIV. showing MANUPAOTURES. 


1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 


SUk. 

Cotton. 

Wool. 

Other 

fab- 

rics 

riper 

Wood. 

Iron 

Brus 

and 

copper. 

Build 

jags 

D^inc and 
nnumitar* 
[xgofdyea. 


‘ioo 

6,973 

US 


1 

66 

1,071 

4C3 

27 

120 

■' 109 

In large works. t Femalo , 

Number of workmen m small works 

'154 

10,104 

*201 




630 

30 

182 

■■ m 

SwfSwWI 

2l',040 

18,29'i668 

87^162 

- 

4,807 

1,40,919 

81, M4 

85,760 

18,814 

28,304 

works In rupees 





12 

18 

14 

15 

16 

17 

wm 

19 



Pottery, 


PoAmina 

Car- 

pets 

Gold, Bil- 

other 




and 

glazed. 

iBff and 
renalng. 

and 

ver. and 

manufae- 

Total. 

. 


Shawls. 

JeweUery. 

tores. 










1 


2,218 

1,177 

230 


4 

627 

010 

18,688 








68 


2,980 

iilS5 

"806 


5 

943 

760 

19,620 










1,04*151 

69,239 


ssr 

7,W,S5r 

5li45S 

86,62,310 

BC&sEssSsliillHliHit 





Kotb.— ^Theae figures ere taken froio the neport on Internal Trade and Manufactures for lWl-85. 
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Table Uo. shoving ASStfiUEl) LAND HEVSNDK 


t 

2 

s 

4 

* 

e 

D 

B 

D 

ID 

r— 

11 


Total Aitrk avb ftnr^tp AA>.irsrfv 

Pei top OP 
AASSOMirtT 

tAnati 

ilTktU liJhjet 

9f ) iKaoet 

Tf^U 

Total 

/it pcrpetttlly 


Arr*. 

Botonoc 

Aroi 

noTcnuo 

Ares 

Hortnuo 

Area 

no^onue 

AiCV 

Rotobqo 

^h^hpqr 

ii 

4«nt4 

1.4M 

oid 

US 

1»CCS 

2DD0 

2,0*4 

m 

H 

m 

fiOlB 

19.S46 

3,784 

7|3l& 

»,041 

m 

4 316 
lO^Ub 

«0(f 

TotM Dlrttlel 


3<ro 


us 

isa 

411)0 



IQ 

mom 


ristttnu or <A4to^Mevt t* I 


t2 


«1 


Ncucrtt or Auiovrcs 


tAtlStti 

/rro’oW/i* 

Tir lA^rr f*rri 
(Mn «nc 

J> nnp 0 (u »lr 
HAiftof Ettab 
iukt lenl 

1 1 utinp 
t» fers pj 
(fptmmtnt 

1 

1 

8 

1 

m 

£ 

Z 

» 

u 

1 

E 

te 

B 

t 

s 

f 

•B 

B 

j 

1 

i 

< 

S 

i 

t: 

i 

e 

1 

N 

0 

1 

c» 

9 

tt 

1 

1 

A 

9 

1 

& 

Wfilfnr 

8001 

I.IM 

■ 

■ 

93 s 

vw 

■ 

m 

1 

i 

■ 

■ 

■ 


Shiiih«b 

015 1 

8 41 A 



ri 

44 



■Q 



HI 



Itkcn 

3 ,?S 0 

1 , 2«4 

■ 

■ 

li«J 3 

1340 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

! 

0) 

Totii nueifH 

] M.SSj 

fr,S«S 

i 

1 

fi,CW 

f ,«5 

1 

1 



1 

I 

1 

S 30 


Sorr — Thc<« nre ukcn (10*9 T\b{o Vo MltCiho Vc^enuo HotiortforHal i2 


Table No. XXXI, ehowing BALANCES, REMISSIONS 
and TAKAVI. 


1 

1 

[ \l AK 

/ «l tmvA t ^Ir* * 1 mtMicr 
ifc rtt]^p 

neJuctlons of 
hxrd duinanil 
on Acooiint of 
In 1 ecivonv 
detoriimtion, 
te , Id rojH.ee 

TsIatI 
n tvHncu (n 

mjiccA 

I iscd 
rc«cRttv 

MllblUAllbL 
Anil ulfcci 
IttUVOU* 

revenue 

mjv to 

16273 


2* 

25*0 

i««o:o 

B7U 


4S) 

Il.t.O 


10121 


SiO 

D.'&O 

1S71 “2 

4201 



10 , -OS* 

1472 '*f 

rssj 


810 

2 .N )0 

is-itd 

7.0 M 


2,P48 

612 

IITiT* 

<061 


7rt 


I87S7<* 

»^irs 

OSO 



IR-U77 

4 M 

1.16) 

73? 

2110 

1677 7a 

JOOO 

.,020 


T'O 

tK*h"l» 

om 

10 ) 


6R0 

Ih'Ovft 

'till 

61 0 



IR 691 

i\>'i 

11 13 


fl *0 

IfcSl 

6411 



VIO 


Son ■''TlfCBO flgitrcaMrotflkcji In raTt)?lc4 li, Ifti siiU XVl ift thv Ilexjiuo 
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Table No. XXXniA, showing REGISTRATIONS. 


1 

(» 

9 

4 , 


6 

' 



IfKu btr tifjhcvls nyu(ert<t. 


ISStUI 

l«>81-82. 

• 

Gompul 

S)I>. 

OptKntit I 

j Tolll. 

Coniptil- 

sory. 



R^Utrir 5halipnr 

Su)>-Ri»gl)itnr Bb'thpitr 

Vi* 

■ 

&09 

S50 

■ 


,, Bh&m . 



4ti<> 

392 

*60 

413 

,t khuditah .. 


11 

2ii7 

2S4 

35 

S39 

Totil of dNtnot 

1 

821 

i 

1,S4J 

jB 

285 

1,0C0 


Karr — >T) c«e «ro UWcn from T\ble 2fo T ot tU. Uc^Utmtiun Report. 


Table No. XXXIV, showing UOENSE TAX COLLEOTIONS. 


1 

H 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

fl 

B 

10 1 

1 U 

B 

19 

14 

1 19 

TFJlR. 

KimntB AF LlCfUTiR AUISTFU IH HiCH CLAS3 AM) QltADF. 

Total 

nutabar; 

of 

Total 
amount 
of fees. 

1 

Kumber 
Of rWlagoa 
tn whfeli 
lleonfen 
cranted* 

Cl<iul, 1 

etwu 

CUtn m. 

1 

R« 

500 

ir« 

200 

1 .> 
IK 

1 IW 

4 

Tf^. 

100 

1 

Rm 75 

3 

Rf 50 

! M 

jR<«. 25l 

4 

1 

a^i 5 

in 2 

3 

R« 1 


IMIIII 

■ 

1 

1 




4 

to 

1 

74 1 

941 

789 

i,8»; 

14,707 

n,niT 

20,187 1 



BH 




A 

4 

14 


92 J 

0» 


12, 903 

15,849 

25.879 1 





, 


<1 

s 

11 

70 ' 

4 A 




524 

7.050 ! 

m 

■nTTx^HH|H 

m 



. 

*• 

6 ! 

9 

1 

4lt 




510 

},01S 

191 


f?IH 























i 











. i 

, 1 

1 

1 

, 1 

4 ■ 

\M 

, ' 



144 : 

i,7r. ' 

49 







n 

0 

SI 

ir 




174 

2,005 , 

34 

tt Bben 



•i 



1 

Jj 

so, 

1 

J07 

j 


' 

2W j 

s^m 1 



Table No. XXXV, showing EXCISE STATISTICS. 


1 

A 

Bl 

B 

fl 

fl 

fl 

fl 

fl 

D 

B 

D 

19 

11 

15 

TEAR. 

Fr.inir.sTEH i.iQuons. 

ISTOStCATISQ DIlOOS. 

i:xcibi: RKVRKUK 

TROM 

■Si 

ii 5 

Sko nfrtUiil 
*k0pi. 

CbniuMptoniR 

p'ttna* 

Ao ttfntml 

(IffUtt. 

Ci»iiui»pt$on >2* rmt'Hi/i. 

Ter- 

Drvipi 

Total. 

aTi 

lA 

e 

2 

Si 

A C 

B 

a 

§ 

U 

s| 

§ 

O 

t 

e 

s 

H 

o| 

mcntod 
R luon 

1877 78 

A 

r 

4 

mn 

7'»i 

1 

9 


» 

15 


3,859 

11,107 

17,<V,0 

1878 79 

II 

n 

n 

IIO 

772 

4 

9 

tJ 

. 3i 

75 


9,721 

11,032 

15,094 

18?9 >'0 

•1 

6 

9 

11b 

959 

9 

*4 

5 

5 

11 


4,112 

I8,ri6 

17,727 

18S0RI 



10 

ni 

1.901 

3 

3 

"i 


47 


6.249 

10,24f. 

16,438 

1881 82 

n 

10 

n 

7i 

840 

9 

3 

‘1 

n 

40 


6,092 

12 ,r.C 2 

17,054 

TorAb , 

10 

4J 

41 

3V, 

4,078 

15 

14 

94 

171 

291 


22,029 


Rt.4S9 

Averof] ^ 

• 

9 

9 

79 

090 

1 

i 

7 

3] 

50 

•• 

4,405 




Xorr.— Tliou iljiircj ^retakenlram Tibloi Xoi. f, IT, Vlfl, IX,X» oltlio Rxciio Roport. 
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‘ Table No. XXXII. showing SALES and MORTGAGES of LAND,* . 


1 

1 ^ 

1 » 

1 ^ 

1 * 

1 ® ■ 

1 V 

i 

989 

1*, « 


1 SausofLasil ' 

2tlnp.TOAOBa o'IjARD, 

YKAlt. 

1 

1 yon*Api^>Jturl9(s. ' 

AffneuHitriitt, 


No of 
e.vos. 

Ari'a <n 
Lind fit 
A<.n^ 

rur^ui^i 

money. 

NO of 

, Aten of 
Matid tn 

j HFrc", 

riirchoFO 

trtA>cy. 

No of 
cwc**. 

ArcA of 
land In 
acKH. 

Nortir^Ifo 

moiivy. 

Piernicr rrouiiES. 

Total of 0 yciiis— lSd>i-09 to 1*)73 74 

747 

lt^,4Cii 



1 

1 

• 


2,070 

SO/iOl 

o.iw.wa 

Total of 4 ye ira— 1!»«4 T& to 1877-78 

90* 


ni.M3 

172 

2.f56 


* Sitil 

SiJlI 

40,487 

T'?:P-7n 
187P bU 

]^^l >>«’ a 

itf 

-2 

I'i? 

1.070 

1,**M 

1.514 

2L004 

27/*»Jd 

SS.41I 

42,2^1 

Mj 2A*2 

82 750 

^ s.ory 

8a T.L*-® 

85.t94 

HM2 

21.218 

, 170 

.71 
70 
10« 

l,dr> 

2,41‘> 

‘ 1,009 
-r,^i6 

14,110 

27,00^ 

21.P.V1 

81,070 

T/nsii. Totals ruK '• 

ibr;*y8Taissi.sx 

TalisU Aliahpixr 

1, Khii iliab 

,, SlicrA * 

1?> 

iria 

07 

U'llO 

5,011 

41, 

oi,o.:s 

20.222 

P'{ 

4-* 

10) 

5," 11 
'>18 
rs0j& 


174 

or 

3.7S0 

U,U74 

l,t7l 

' <fl,7e3 
46,9S5 
ii.irj 



li 

1.1 


, 

10 


IS 

10 


^luIaTflAU} *» rA 1aA*'D —<’•»<* 


lit M vtniovs ov MonTOAorD fiAnn. 

■ y£.ui 

AVi 


Jffrtct'Ui.* t4tt 

/tvu 

‘Apr-imltr*i$U, 


No. of 

Attiof 
land in 
owe*'. 

SlortfrAflc 

ui*-iicy« 

Ko.cf i 
case*. 

Area of 
lend hi 
At 1 

Jf«>tt;pi JC 

nmney. 

No. of 

Aral in 

I uid In 
ficie* 

M( rtj;R?o 
snottcy. 

HiTTRicrr Kiofnfs. 

Total ol C yetrv-lbr.3-ii’i to 18* ^ 74 


1 

. 


■ 1 



' 

•* 

Total of* ycTOi -1874-78 to 1877-78 

m 

. 

S7,10t 

2,A835 

I4t! 

8,S.SH 

10, 

51>J 

C.«2 

4\02I 

I*?!*.;!' 
JaTi* hO 
isvn 
losi.sj 

lOJ 

t«f4 

::?? 

7.3’>\ 

8 0 '4 
7.480 

r.ioi* 1 

r*'<»T0 
S'*.* or 

vfr.8'»0 

"••.TW 

1«» 

47 

a. 

tn 

T.ift 

- 

i».oc 

V,*rA 

• S) 

IDO ; 

4|4}5 

]/d4. 

2,3U 

r,,'iC] 

10, 

17/lJf 
. 17,*Utt 
- 20,74*7' 

TAIIfftt. TOTMA tUB 4 \»A1U^ 

1877-To TO 13M 

Tahall Shnliitur 

II Klinilial) 

* II Dhera 

000 

4M> 

12.871 
•» «<W 
12,‘J7a 1 

f 

7ft **70 
C-SMT 

r.o 

117 

1.270 

2,ft)7 

10 >it7i 
1S,0b'4 

214 

et 

loO 

4,017 

ft,59S 

ZJiMii 

31,730 

17,201 

Sd.lti 


Ntrrr '-TlicwG{{iirc'iitrctiku;irrQ<n T.iMoi V'CXVowJ XXXV l{e\n>ini; i{e|)vn. fertmn^fon hy 

OiiTtcaUuri«iM nnd otlitn .t»d no fi^uivn fur re Tou^rtlont (tn) M br/oru lltc Xui* Dtxrllcr ycarif . 

include iiK snlci iGd iin»*’6p»;r0'< -. . 

Table No. XXXIII, showinc SALE of STAJMRS and ' 
REGISTRATION of DEEDS. 


1 

* 

■' 1 ' 

0 

TdV 

oim iir 
<n 

•s 

u 

f 

5 

y. 

6 ! T 1 S 

P 1 10 1 H 

1 IJ j IS 

TfiAR 

iNCO.)li.. I'll 
sr.v 

lU&'tpt^ I,t 1 I'flCr'T 

tm sal 

fP.S 

.Vft Vii< 
rHj 

1 

OVr.H.VTl»>N-> ijy THF. llGtilHTU.Vl'lON l)KPAin31ENT. 

7J 

•3 

s 

•4 

s 

o 

•3 

o 

a 

■?. 

il 

bS , 
j3 Si? 

Ill 

II 

V gis 

s»^i: 

*Ea 

S 

1. 

1* 

“■5 

P 

3i? 

ii. 

.Be. 

i 

i" 

U 

'J3 

‘ 

*0 > 
o , 

?5 

. 

1S77.78 
1*«78-7M . 

1K7P80 . 

)*.S0-8| 
lSSl-62 .. 

84,210 
.1 t,2‘l0 
3#»,'.PlI 
4l,M4 
4T,-'lO 

)*.,'» Ui 

1 i,>H 

21,7. J 
25, nn 
2>I12 

T«,<i‘7 
28,741 
SI, I'd 
ai.Wi 
41,731 

14,<2« 
20,77s 
24, ‘lift 
2i,0JS 

777 

C'O 

ov» 

1,0)1 

SsO 

* in 

IS 

21 

w 

n 

t\ 

la 

1.077 

1,094 

1,24*1 

1,‘itv 

1.000 

a,9i,*iUi 
2.4 4, SOS 
0,11,2.90 
*5,74,101 
‘.S.lSft<l 

2,810 

Wiy» 

14,7d4 

4.287 

1S,SI| 

ST, 484 

A.f-01 

8,481 

10,802 

S,0»,017 

2.?2.2'.>4 

a,Pl*,)>r 

3,80,25'! 

8,30,270* 


Spire*! arc tahcii fioni AvycuiU'r A of ilio yjiiqi aivd TnWi** Kw) II anit 1 11 of the ncfiilnijiwr IUi»tV 





























































rFuojab Gazetteer, 

Table No XXXVI, sho-wing DISTRICT FUNDS. 


1 

1 “ 

3 

4 

t 

f i 

! 


ft 

9 

j 10 

n 



rttput* 

J mitaf exfvwhtt n 

i» r ;wA 

TBAR 

is 

1 

If 

? 

a 

** S 

^ i 

A 

n 

sfji: 
a 15 = 

1 

% 

i ' 

! s 

1 “ig 

1 

‘ s' 

1 

Cn 

0 s 

?1 

H ^ 


\ 


84 "SI 

UK I 

1 

4 2l»* 

1 p 1 

1 SID 

12St« 

22 718 

3875-70 



^ ei2 
r.flTJ 

USI 1 
1814 ‘ 

1. HO 

' 2r7 

4 V7 
4( 18 

4 I'*’# 
5,40t ! 

1 ;.5 

1C 4ib 
2».44r 

V 715 





1 Hfo 

IJIO 1 

4 S4> 

s.m 

! -’I 



1878 7^ 



r,4W 

1 ni 

1 

<‘,118 

r *vr 

1 2 V» 



1879 80 

84.841 

8 005 

sc ^4rt 

1 1-j 

L18» 

5 ***5 

^ -oc 

, 2 4<^* 



18S0B1 

S4 1«7 



1 >8* 

4 2.4* 

*■ »“0 

s (itr 

1 s,<n 



iss) s: 1 

85,2^1 

l.VW 

Ut^U 

i .02 

1 4.tl> 

5.2 0 

-re 

1 '.!*• 




Nocri.— Thcso figt\ro% tatcm fro n Apl''^* JItM A I & t > tha Xiintttl of Dwtrlrt Pund oj»cnitl nw 


Table Na XXX ai. showing GOVERNMENT and AIDED SCHOOLS 


1 

n 

1 

1 4 

1 

1 a 7 

s 

• 0 

w| 

1 71 

12 

13 

)«! i> 
t 

10 

17 

IS 

19 

“i 

SI 


HIOU bCIIOOI>9 

MirmK BcnoGus 

PRIMAm 

SCHOGhS 




FnOUSU 1 

\tn\k 

1 cviAn 1 

r-s II ton 1 

V| IIM ICCLAI 1 

Cmiu<«u 

lirsACLMn 

Tiui^ 

6«icni 

«r^/iL 

jutui 

Qeifr 1 
«un( 

CorcT’' 1 
TV If 

1 'll rot 

Geiemicif 

Oor rt 1 

II ••f>t 

AtU* 



1 

1 

1 

V . 

i 

CD 

« 

1 

•5 

•0 

s 

*3 

-f- 

ill 

HI 

J 

Xf 

1 1 
Xi 

1 

«u 

5 ; 
.§ ' 

1 

*3 

*3 

er 

m 

\ 

ct 

1 

*3 

a 

1 

1 5 ' 

li 

5 

c 

"J 

1 

c 

7 

e 

1 

•5 

A 

1" 

1 // 


PlGUnsa FOB B0\s 


1877 78 
18*8-TC 
aSTOAO 
IS^i 
1S8]«1 

1 

1 

1 





m 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


JO/ j.jn 

-n, i.ro 

Tl { l.$C5 
Cl 1 'Cl 

11 1 l.CII 

' C 

2?7 

•‘"i 

HGURrs Fon 0im s 

lff~78 

lars-TP 

1870 80 
ISCMil 
188183 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 



1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 



M ewe of lotli Oo^cmmcQt tuvf .AWei ^rliooli, thewo ««chc»lnrv onU who 

2:®“'® UWiSthiJoJ^ Mid those onl3 whohw 

complol^rt tho J^nry behoefl roiirio -uv Bhown a-i attfitillnj MlOdla SctwKiW rro\lm\s to that year, bors altond- 
njmrhnyit won. InJuiol m tho ivtiuna of MltlJ' SthooU tn tho <nv> of Inotltulipn? 
iw^ tho^rnodtato control of tho Llueallon DTJirtmiiit, whll^ In IiutituHb* und..r 1 >i«WpI Offleorb. Vnv* 

In Middle «tbnol*. hi Ibt cmo of Aided 
^S**^W*V^^* *^ iWdJo inlPnuwTP»piPt'w*nt«ft*toheci to It. and rt HW-ilo Khnol the 
Znt^iTwi- llrinchw of Owomawrit Sch-^di If s < n tht gnot In aW wystem were 

;5 I Slii*? »3 k1!? 1 ^ ’** »***> nr Goremment School* 

Wd^ thitvrero form il> iti-MdcA«Tnonr«t\orn5cal»r BthciK 


Insllgcnous Schools md Jail School# *110 )\Qt inrlndel In tbcr>e rativnik 
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Table No. XLIV, showing BlfiTlJS.and DEATHS for TOWNS. 


1 

2 

1 

=■ i 

D 

n 

m 

m 

B 

0 

1 “ 

11 

1 

IS 1 



Tbjjil jjjijm- 

CViittf* 

Total ttiftk*rtiUitind tlnrUtp \ 
Mf yenn 1 

T^tcl titathi t'effUltrM darttiff <K« jftdr. 



}S7S. 

I8f7. 

imj 

1871*. 

mo 

1 1881. 

1877, 

SETS. 

1ST0 

18S«. 

ISbl. 

liUtitA i. 

M 

( 

Malcd . 

'.I'ol 


; 40fi 

P0& 

800 

! 4S3 

Sl2 

1 

■ 

247 

231 

Fotiialtii 

‘ 7,1M 

1 asi 

1 

mi 

m 

1 

1 

1 

Slfi 

1 

.SD2 

1 

282 j 

272 

tiS, 


^*0T&'~'TIle9Ailgllfl!s nn! tAk^i /rou) TaVlo 29o« I»V1I of tVe AtlidliiljlniUtiii Ittiv;/!. 


































